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SIR E. L. BULWEE-LYTTON. 



Mt dear Fbievd, 

I am much gratified by your haying done me the honour 
to accept the dedication of this Tolume to you. It may remind 
you of one who took, the warmest interest in your early literary 
adyentures, who rejoiced most heartily in the deyelopment of 
the high intellectual powers he was well aware you possessed, 
and who exultingly anticipates the greater aggrandisement of 
your fiune by the stores of instruction and delight for which 
the world will yet be indebted to your Qenius. 

That you may long continue to enrich and adorn the literature 
of England, is thtf earnest wish of. 
My dear Friend, 

Tours most sincerely and fiuthfully, 

W. JERDAN. 
N&wmber, 1863. 
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AN AUTOBIOGEAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 



CRITICAL GLANCES— ALARIC A. WATTS— BYRON'S PLA- 
GIARISMS—TOM CAMPBELL— QUAINT ANECDOTES. 

An ape and a lion, a fox and an ass, 
Will show how the lives of most men do pass ; 
Thej are all of them apes to the age of eighteen, 
Then bold as lions till forty they've seen. 
Then cunning as foxes till three score and ten. 
And then they are asses, and no more men. 

A dove and a sparrow, a parrot and crow, 
Will show you the lives of most women also ; 
They are all of them doves to the age of fifteen, 
Then lively as sparrows till forty they've seen. 
Then chatter like parrots, until they're three score. 
Then birds of ill omen, and women no more I 

Old Song, some of the words a liitU softened. 

One Mr. Ollendorff undertakes to teach you how to read, 
write, and speak a language in six months, and I will 
undertake to teach you how to criticise all that can he 
written in it in six weeks ; I mean in the manner and to the 
full extent of the ahility so general and so arrogant in our 
day. My ordeal has not been a very trying one. A few 
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exhibitions of spite and rancour have demonstrated a trutH 
of which I have long been aware, namely, that gratitude was 
the shortest lived of human virtues ; but the compensation 
on the other hand of liberal sentiments and generous sympa- 
thies have far outweighed the inflictions of literary coxcombic 
pertness, and sheer stupidity and unprovoked malevolence. 
Truly ashamed of my own shortcomings, for I find it is one 
thing to plan and another to execute, I have still comforted 
myself with the idea that if it must be a poor house that 
nobody would rob, so it must be a poor book that nobody 
would abuse. When I had my grin at this sort of thing, 
and turned over a leaf to a kind recognition and cordial 
eulogy from my better brethren of the pen, I could hardly 
help fancying my portrait photographed after the style of 
those ingenious professors of hirsute-chemistry, who exhibit 
the eflects of their skill on double-dyed placards of rare 
attraction. Here you may observe the gentleman, with a 
perpendicular line of division from his middle forehead, 
straight down his nose, and ending at his neck. One 
Bide is of a " sad colour : " the hair is smudged by age 
into a dismal grey, and the old gent is anything but comely 
or prepossessing. But on the other side we " live at the 
sign of the case is altered," (as the saying is,) and mag- 
nificent raven curls, the jet of juvenility and health, afford 
you assurance of youthful vigour and ** the front of Jove 
himself." In like fashion a dear sweet lady is represented ; 
on the right coal, on the left carrots ; rich in feminine 
beauty here, pale and sickly there ; impressing the spectator 
(not the able newspaper of that name) with an almost 
pamful idea of how much you may be deceived in a female, 
if you do not carefully examine her all roundabout. 

Just so have I thought of my critically-pictured self, 
when glancing from the odious misfeatures of the iron-grey 
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and offensive carrot to the cheering traits of the living coal 
and curl ! 

Having been led to begin this volume with an allusion to 
the criticisms upon ** my book," as Abernethy used to say, 
and being from my confirmed literary habits unused to put 
aught literary away from me, I will venture to add a few 
words more touching my performance. In it I have endea- 
voured to relate circumstances truly, to depict myself 
ingenuously, to speak of others faithfully, to state my 
opinions frankly, to express my feelings sincerely, and to 
season the whole with such anecdotes and pleasantries as 
might render it more acceptable to the general reader, or, 
in common parlance, more popular. Fifty years is a long 
tiiHe for reminiscence, and memory and talent must to a 
certain degree fail in reviving once vivid images, as want of 
judgment or just appreciation may attach too much con- 
sequence to matters of small importance. But a whole 
should be taken as a whole, and I have been equally puzzled 
and diverted by the multitude of critical and friendly 
missives with which I have been favoured (and much 
encouraged) during my progress. *• I have laughed like to 
kill myself," says one, ** at such and such a story ;" *• your 
natural touches and descriptions," says another, "have 
powerfully affected me ; do, pray, let them fulfil their 
humanising effects without being marred by jokes and 
amusing incidents." " We are delighted ; give us more of 
yourself," comes from a third source ; and " there is, 
perhaps, a little too much about your personal affairs" in 
so and so,, is the hint of No. 4. *' Launch us, as you must 
be well able to do, more widely in the general history of 
the literature of your period." '• Your early life and scenes 
in Edinburgh have restored me to the days of my youth, 
with a freshness I should have thought impossible," writes 
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a fellow Beptuagenerian. '* I will now expect something 
far more interesting, since you have arrived at our own 
day," writes another of greener years. Without dwelling 
longer on the matter, than the mere indication of these 
" pointers," I may ohserve that, in my helief, there is not a 
single feature in the three preceding volumes of this work 
which has not heen extravagantly praised and (** respect- 
fully '*) deemed susceptihle of considerahle improvement, 
the same parts to he extended and condensed, and others to 
he enlarged and omitted ! 

The old man, his son, and his little jackass 
Trotting along the road, 

never received more various counsels than I ; hut, I add with 
pride and gratification, never with such warmth of heart and 
show of reason, which afforded me much to reflect upon, 
though I found it exceedingly difficult to amend my plan or 
improve the manner of executing it. A mixed and desultory 
life offers no opportunity for the unities ; hut yet I can only 
say in return for all the cheering voices, for which I am 
most thankful, and all the excellent advices of which I am 
unaffectedly sensihle, it will he my own fault at the end of 
my journey if I am discovered to he carrying my own ass : 
and after all it is hotter to ride an ass that carries, than a 
horse that throws, you. 

The true glass must reflect actual images ; pain and 
pleasure, woes and mirth, chasing each other in our 
changeful course. For 

The stait of man dois change and vary, 
Now sound, now seit, now blyth, now sary, 
Now dansaiid mirry, now like to die. 

Ne stait in Erd heir standis sicker ; 
As with the wynd wavis the wickir. 
So wavis this warldis vanite. 
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(But I, William Jerdan cannot, with William Dunbar, 
add for myself) 

Timor Mortis conturbat me. 

But I must on to my progress, and throw the material of 
the past into my mind-mill, in the hope that it may work 
them off by something like that strange process by which we 
often unconsciously unwind the ravelled skein of memory, or 
develop thoughts from a germ we hardly knew was planted. 

Among my earliest coadjutors and friends in the 
** Literary Gazette" was Mr. Alaric A. Watts, from whom 
I received many valuable contributions in prose and veri^e ; 
and among them a series of articles pointing out the 
plagiarisms of Lord Byron, which created a considerable 
sensation and led to much controversy at the time. The 
talents of this gentleman had, whilst yet young for 
literature, recommended him to tbe editorship of the " New 
Monthly Magazine," and during thirty years which have 
elapsed since that period, he has not only filled an 
eminently useful place in the periodical press, but taken a 
distinguished rank among the sweetest poets of the time, as 
well in separate publications as in the brilliant annuals 
which he so ably edited. 

The coincidences, to say the least of them, which 
Mr. Watts pointed out between characters in Byron's works 
and characters drawn by preceding writers, and also between 
circumstances and language employed upon them in com- 
mon, were angrily resented by the great admirers of his 
lordship ; but still as passion is not logic nor abuse argu- 
ment, there the statements and evidence remain to be 
sustained or refuted, as the case may be, by future 
commentators. The "Giaour," for instance, is traced to 
Mrs. Radcliffe's Schedoni, in the powerful romance of the 
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** Italian." Manfred is asserted to be a close combination 
of Marlowe's Faustus and Schiller's Moor. Sotheby's 
Oberon is clearly shown to haye suggested much of 
Gulnare, and her action in the "Corsair." German 
authors, and little-known modern as well as ancient Italian 
poets, furnish many supplies in larger or smaller quantities ; 
and English bards, of course, do not escape near imitation 
and even literal transcription. Young is laid under con- 
siderable contributions, and indeed the whole host from 
Dryden downwards. But perhaps the most humorous trait 
in Lord Byron's helping himself from, others, lies in the 
profusion with which he has done so from those whom he 
satirised and nick-named with unsparing intemperance, 
such as hustling Botherby (Sotheby), sonneteering Bowles, 
drowthy Campbell, raving Montgomery, stale Scott, ballad^ 
monger Southey, turgid Coleridge, lewd Moore, simple 
Wordsworth. It has been contended that the adoption of a 
thousand half-lines, single lines, and brief passages, do not 
amount to the piratical offence of plagiarism ; but Lord 
Byron himself did not seem to be of this opinion, for he 
founded his critical charge against Lord Strangford for 
stealing from Moore, upon a solitary line. A few of the 
obvious resemblances after Scott may serve to illustrate 
(though very faintly) the nature of Mr. Watts' accusations : 

A momeut now he slacked his speed, 
A moment breathed his panting steed. 

Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel, 

A moment checked his wheeling steed, 

A moment breathed him from his speed. — Qiaour. 

And I the cause for whom were given 

Her peace on earth, her hopes in heaven. — Marmion, 

and she for him had given 

Her all on earth, and more than all in heaven. 

Of Oulnare in the Corsair^ 
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The evening fell. 
The air was mild, the wind was calm, 
The stream was smooth, the dew was halm. 

Lay of the Last Mimtrd, 

Cool was the silent sky, tho' calm, 

He bathed his brow with' airy balm. — Byron. 

It were too long to revive this subject with those parti- 
cular details and quotations, without which its merits cannot 
be understood. The French literary journals took it up, 
and a furious contest of les retorsions et les repUques ensued. 
Then sprung up the Bowles and Byron controversy relating 
to Pope, provoked, according to his Lordship, by words 
spoken at the house of ** the Nestor of our inferior race of 
living poets," Samuel Rogers ; and the yet more violent 
quarrel between the noble Lord and Southey, founded on 
the application of the epithet *' Satanic school," to him 
and Moore ; and a propos of the ** Literary" Gazette Expo- 
sition, I have a letter before me from Mr. Watts, who says ; 
** I received a very flattering letter from Southey yester- 
day, who alluded, among other matters, with high praise, 

to our plagiarism papers on Lord Byron ** 

Mr. Watts does not mention how much Byron borrowed 
from d'Herbelot, which I could demonstrate ; nor howmuch 
Ivanhoe was indebted to Boccacio. 

Leaving, however, these battles of the books, and their 
authors, to be dealt with by Prince Posterity, I may note, 
en passant, a sample or two of Byron's anachronisms, 
recalled to memory by the grand show of Sardanapalus, as 
an acting drama this season. Here we find : — 

My eloquent Indian ! Thou speakest music. 
The very chorus of the tragic song 
I have heard thee talk of as the favourite pastime 
Of thy far father land. 

Now, as the learned and witty Maginn would remark, 
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Sardanapalus, ia whose mouth' this is put, died in the year 
820 before the Christian era, and his friend, Mjrrha, 
therefore, could hardly have talked much of the chorus of 
the tragic song of Greece ; for this plain reason, that 
Thespis, the^ inventor of tragedy, did not flourish until 
the year B.C. 537, nearly three centuries after. 
Again, Sardanapalus asks the same lady : — 

Myrrha, my love, hast thou thy shell in order? 
Sing me a song of Sappho, her, thou knowest 
Who in thy country threw 

But, as far as chronology is concerned, he might as well 
have asked her to "Sing him a Song of Sixpence," for 
Sappho lived about 600 years B.C. : so that Myrrha must 
have not only had the gift of song, but of prophecy, if she 
chanted the lays of her who made her appearance more 
than two centuries after the fair Ionian's death — that death 
so gloriously sung by Croly, in the " Gems from the 
Antique," by my loved old friend and colleague, Richard 
Dagley, to whom and Walter Henry Watts, the arts and 
artists of England owe many obligations, through the pages 
of the ** Gazette." The Gem represents the head and 
countenance of the impassioned poetess as deeply dejected, 
and here is the inspired congenial strain : — 

Look on this hrow ! the laurel wreath 

Beamed on it like a wreath of fire ; 
For passion gave the living hreath, 

That shook the chords of Sappho^s lyre ! 

Look on this hrow ! the lowest slave. 

The veriest wretch of want and care, 
Might shudder at the lot that gave 

Uer genius, glory, and despair. 

For, from these lips were uttered sighs 

That, more than fever, scorched the frame ; 

And tears were rained from these bright eyes. 
That, from the heart, like life-blood came. 
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Sbe loved — she felt the lightning-gleam, 
That keenest strikes the loftiest mind ; 

Life quenched in one ecstatic dream. 
The world a waste hefore — ^behind. 

And she had hope — the treacherous hope, 

The last deep poison of the bowl, 
That makes us drain it, drop by drop, 

Nor lose one misery of soul. 

Then all gave way — mind, passion, pride ! 

She cast one weeping glance above. 
And buried in her bed, the tide, 

The whole concentered strife of Love ! 

But to return to my friend Alaric Watts, with whom, 
during so many years, I carried on a copious literary inter- 
course and correspondence, always benefited by his assist- 
ance, and occasionally still more obliged to him for acting 
as my Lord-Lieutenant when temporarily absent from head- 
quarters, I look back on the period with mingled emotions 
of pleasure and pain. Mr. Watts, like myself, did not find 
literature the path to fortune. Yet was he exceedingly well 
read, full of intelligence, cultivated in taste, superior in 
talent, and laborious in application. In every thing I found 
him straightforward, honourable, and kind-hearted ; if a 
little warm sometimes, when we happened to differ in 
opinion, I will venture to record it to the credit of both, that 
beyond asserting our own convictions of what was due to 
truth in criticism, we never contravened each other for an hour. 

In the retrospects of life, there are too often changes 
to regret more distressing to the inind than the most 
afflicting losses. The latter are inevitable, the conditions of 
existence. The former are caused by ourselves. Between 
Alaric Watts and I no such event ever occurred to be 
lamented now. He sought me first, as his senior with some 
experience, to advise him in his literary career. His footsteps 
thenceforward ran parallel to mine, and we were ever ready 
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to joiu hands for mutual help in the race. When offered 
engagements which he thought might be prejudicial to nay 
interests, he, like Allan Cunningham^ refused them, till ex- 
horted by me to accept the advantageous provision. I could 
not , suffer a generous feeling to impede their prospects ; 
and I could only have wished that in both cases they 
had conducted to more crowning results. I flatter myself 
that what he saw of my example had some influence on 
Mr. Watts's course ; for only three years ago, he writes to 
me : — ** No man living, I except yourself, has ever done 
more for authors and artists of talent than I have done." 
And justly may he make this boast of himself and his efforts 
to serve the interest of literature and art ; and I trust that 
he may farther follow my example, and give the public from 
the ample materials he must possess, an autobiographical 
work more worthy of its attention than it is in my power to 
produce — I would fain hope, without direct reference to the 
first verse of the heading to this chapter. It will not, I 
trust, be thought either too trivial or too private a trait, if 
I point and conclude this personal notice by quoting the 
pleasant manner in> which my friend communicated a far 
more important matter to me, viz., his imion with one of 
those women whose accomplishments and dispositions are 
calculated to adorn the brightest, and cheer the darkest 
vicissitudes of life : — ** I shall call and see you directly. 
I have been busy since you have been from home ; and, with 
other whims, have taketi it into my head to be married ! If 
you are sceptical, come and satisfy yourself as to the fact. 
This is, at all events, better than dying. Ever faithfully 
yours." 

A few lines from another letter bear so much upon a 
good deal of the preceding, that I cannot refrain from 
copying them. **My dear friend, — On looking over the 
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new monthly works last evenbg, I could not but observe 
how much your * Gazette ' gives the tone of criticism. 
Many of these gentlemen are not quite certain which side 
of the question to take, whether to praise or abuse, until 
the ice has been broken by their avant courier the * Literary 
Gazette.' With respect to Byron's tragedy, the opinions 
of the monthly harriers, nemine contradkente, is almost 
entirely consonant with your own. The * Monthly Review* 
alludes en passant to the plagiarisms, without giving its 
own sentiments, and all the other journals, except the 'New 
Monthly Magazine,' agree in recognising the gross plunders 
from Otway. Blackwood, in weighing Byron's abuse of 
Cowper, compares him to Yoltaire, who plundered from 
Shakespear and then vilified him, or to a man that set a 
house on fire, and then ran away by the light of it. The 
other works condemn the play for its weakness and total 
want of originality." 

Ranging among poets, 1 hope 1 may consider it opportune 
to cast a glance over my intimacy with the author of the 
'* Pleasures of Hope," which also endured for many a year, 
and to the day of his death. Among the attendants at his 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, there were not many who 
mourned him more sincerely than I did, for 1 had parti- 
cipated in his eccentricities, regretted his little weaknesses, 
studied his better qualities, and admired his genius* 
Campbell's was a curiously mixed character, partaking of 
the sublime and the ridiculous in an extraordinary degree. 
In this respect there was a certain similarity between him 
and Goldsmith, as the latter is handed down to us in his 
Bocial habits and high poetic mission — the 

NoU, 

Who wrote like an angel^ and talked like poor Poll. 

Campbell* s conversation was not of this absurd description^ 
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but his head was easily affected, and then a remarkable 
jealousj respecting any merely civil courtesies from the fair 
sex, bestowed on others, and a puerility of manner between 
boyishness and coxcombry, seemed to be the attributes of 
the metamorphosed bard. Generally speaking, he was 
rather an entertaining companion, and at droll anecdote and 
story-telling few could surpass him. The fact is, that his 
brain was frequently wool-gathering, of which I can afford an 
instance, with which his most attached of friends and kindest 
of physicians (his biographer) Dr. Beattie, was not I dare 
say, acquainted. Tom accepted an invitation to dine with 
a friend in the country, who had just hired a villa for the 
summer months, half a dozen miles from Town. The address 
was comhiunicated verbally, ** near, the Green Man, at Dul- 
wich" which Campbell declared he could not forget. Owing 
to some confusion, however, he proceeded on the following 
Sunday and made his way to Greenvnch, where he set 
about inquiring, in vain, for the sign of the Dull Man. 
It was suggested that he might mean the Green Man, at 
BlacJcheath, but here he was equally at fault, and the Black 
Boy somewhere near got into his head and was next tried. 
At length the proper direction flashed upon the tired Poet ; 
but it was now long past the dinner hour, he was far from 
the place, and he sat down to his solitary chop at the 
nearest inn. 

Perhaps he was thinking of founding the London 
University, or of establishing the Association for the succour 
of the unfortunate Poles; in both of which he took an 
ardent and effective part. This ardour was constitutional, 
aiid pervaded his later years. I remember him desperately 
in love with a fair, embonpoint, and handsome lady, who 
published a very nice romance, and is now the wife of 
another, better acquainted with banking than poetical notes ; 
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and one day he was so smitten by a beautiful child in St. 
James's Park, that he put an advertisement in the news- 
paper to discover its residence, the result of which was 
excessively ludicrous. For some wags of the Hook and Co« 
clique, aware of the circumstances, answered the appeal, 
and not knowing what address to give, took the last name 

in the directory, a Z No. — , Sloane Street. Thither 

Campbell hurried the next forenoon in full dress, and was 
shown up to the drawing-room, where he found a middle- 
aged lady waiting to learn his errand. It was not long in 

being explained, and the indignant Miss Z , on being 

asked to bring in her lovely offspring to gratify the longings 
of the poet, rushed*to the bell and rang violently for her 
servant to show the insolent stranger to the door ! 

Tom told an amusing story of having a "travelling 
merchant," alias a bagman, foisted upon him as a bed- 
fellow, under a mistaken notion, in a small country inn, 
when travelling in Scotland ; but I must content myself 
with a less racy preliminary. He had been stopped by the 
weather in the afternoon, had dined, and indulged himself 
with a toothpick to wile away the idle after hour. Enter 
chambermaid. ** Sir, if ye please, are ye dune with the 
toothpick ? " " Why do you ask ? I suppose I may pick 
away as long as I like ! " ** Oh dear na, sir I for it 
belongs to the Club, and thae hae been met amaist an 
hour ! " The disgust with which the instrument was 
thrown away may be more readily imagined than described, 
though he did describe it admirably. 

Please ye, my worshipful readers, I think it was from 
Campbell, it might be from Sam Anderson or McCulloch, 
that I gathered the annexed characteristic Scotch facetiae, 
with which I will finish this anecdotic division. 

There is nothing like imitation ! A baillie of Dundee, 
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after witnessing the Lord Justice Clerk pass sentence of 
death yerj impressively upon a criminal, happening to have 
a fine of eighteenpence to impose on an offender, thus 
solemnly addressed him : ** You must therefore either go 
to gaol or pay the money, and the Lord have mercy on your 
soul ! " 

The minister of Renfrew was desired to pray for some 
newly-elected haillies, and thus he performed his apologetic 
duty: " I should ha'," said he, *'to petition again for the 
sake of ithers ; hut, L — d, it is na worth while to trouhle* ye 
for such a set o' puir hodies ! " . 

Bate of Interest. In a conversation which happened to 
turn on railway accidents and the variety of human sufferings, 
a hank director ohserved that he always felt great interest 
in the case of a hroken limh. " Then, I suppose," said 
— — , ** for a compound fracture you feel compound 
interest." 

But, lest no interest at all should he felt for this 
episodiacal gossip, I hasten to close the page on Chapter I. 
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CHAPTER II. 



PERSONAL NOTES ON THE WAY -GLIMPSES AT PERIO- 
DICALS AND DIFFICULTY IN PLEASING PUBLISHERS 
—INCIPIENT AUTHORS— GRIFFIN, ROBY, W. H. AINS- 
WORTH, CAPTAIN WEDDELL, LORD NORMANBY, 
DAGLEY, CARRINGTON, PARDOE, COSTELLO— GRATE- 
FUL FEELINGS. 

Be sure ye dinua quit the grip 

Of ilka joy while ye are young ; 
Before auld age your vitals nip 

And lay ye twa-fold o*er a rung. — ScoUisli Song, 

Search we the records of an ancient date, 

Or read what modem histories relate. 

They all proclaicn what wonders have been done. 

By honest letters taken as they run. — Tickell. 

Grove House, Brompton, where I had estahlished mj- 
Belf, as per last yolume, was a handsome residence, and 
well fitted for a sanguine •* Litterateur," whose fortunes 
were mounting rapidly and largely. George Twining was 
quite right in his prediction, that appearances would he 
productive of material henefit ; and in a short time my 
ahode hecame the favoured rendezvous of many individuals 
who had high influence, to serve the paper in the way of 
patronage ; and of others, who possessed valuahle informa- 
tion to communicate, or were engaged in congenial pursuits, 
and from whose intercourse great assistance was derived, or 
were launching upon the uncertain sea of puhlic experiment 
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in literature, science, the fine arts, the drama, music, and 
adventure of every description of novelty. I assure my 
readers that it was a delectable position, to he the centre of 
all this intelligence and animation ; and the spoiling of my 
infant years and youth, as recorded of those distant dates in 
Vol. I., did not fail to produce its due effect upon my mind 
and course of life in this fourth or fifth edition of the same 
sort of work. The Circean cup was gently replenished, and 
neither Nymph nor Sabrina could I be expected to be. 
Let the truth be told ; no man ever enjoyed social inter- 
course and pleasures more intensely than I, and the inti- 
mate or casual connection with every species and degree 
of station, talent, and genius enhanced the enchantment — 
the very blacks of life making the whites more fascinating, 
and if the dark now and then eclipsed the bright, the bright 
in turn brilliantly illuminated and dispelled the dark. As 
I loved society, society liked me ; and, without my making 
a boast of it, the mere particulars of my narrative must 
show that I was a good deal courted, and not a little 
esteemed. I do not know that I deserved so much kind- 
ness. All I had to offer for it were the manners of a 
gentleman — the feeling implanted in me by nature, which 
unconsciously inspires the tact never to hurt the feelings of 
others ; that general acquantance with all sorts of affairs 
which my situation brought me ; a tolerable gift for ready 
and agreeable conversation ; and the perfect honhommie of 
a good listener to all in the ring, and a warm admirer of 
the wit and wisdom of my companions of every class. Such 
were the few and humble accomplishments which made me 
no ordinary success in the best circles. 

Keeping such company, and aided by such associations, 
the '* Gazette " climbed quickly to such a degree of autho- 
rity and influence in the literary world, and generally with 
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the public, that it would be very difficult to form an idea of 
it now, when great changes have been wrought on periodical 
and serial literature. Abroad it was all sunshine and 
flourishing ; and at home all gratulation and harmony. 
My co-proprietors were reaping a golden harvest from my 
exertions, and the powerful house of Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green threw in its help cordially 
to promote the common interest. Regular as clock-work 
the accounts were kept in Faternoster-row, and I had 
neither care nor trouble with them. In due time, quarterly, 
they were made up, and my pleasant task was to journey 
thither, and sign my name in the ponderous ledger, which 
held hundreds of other accounts, receive my third dividend, 
whatever it appeared to be, dine with the firm, and drink more 
success to the " Journal of Belles Lettres '* in a bumper.* 

I am the more particular in describing this process, 
because it was, at a very late period of my life, the main 
cause of much distress and pain to me. I was legally 
called upon to produce my books, but I had none, and never 
had ; and the law, which, with its inflexible impartiality, 
knows nothing of shades or distinctions, fitted me to itB 
bed of Procrustes, utterly regardless of the fact that it was 
no fault of mine not to fall within the exact measure. 

There is an old proverb, " The simple man's the beggar's 
brother ; " and, as far as my observation has gone, the easy 
good-natured man is at least his cousin. 

It may be remembered that the period at which I have 

* Considering the shortness of the time that has elapsed, the almost entire 
change of manners in respect to the open-house entertainment of authors 
by publishers is very striking. For a hundred years we read of these 
frequent days of meeting, and the social intercourse of men of various 
intellectual attainments and men of the world. Till within the last twenty 
years they were common in London, and productive of many advantages to 
all parties. Now we are more refined and elegant, and an occasional 
formal company has superseded the good old festive custom of The Trade. 

VOL IV. 
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arrived was one of buoyant prosperity ; and was suceeeded 
bj a monetary and commercial panic of the most disastrous 
character, and spread over every class of the community. 
It was gauveqm pent with all ; the wealthy and secure 
drew in their resources, and the less provided, the indebted 
and the embarrassed, were thrown into the common smash. 
None felt the shock more seyerely, as I have already inti- 
mated, than the paper interests, publishing, bookselling, 
printing, and stationery, with all their connections and 
ramifications. The Government "Gazette ** was filled with 
bankruptcies, and fear penraded the City with the anticipa- 
tion of who should be the next. The two grand divisions 
of London became very ominously distinct ; on one side of 
the barrier the rich or apparently rich, and on the other 
the poor or apparently poor (for you may hide wealth, but 
you cannot conceal poverty) ; those who could and those 
who could not " meet their engagements." A good many 
of my well-to-do associates succumbed in the meUe ; not 
from want of substance, but from want of the ready capital 
to carry them through ; for at such times, when so many 
are borrowers and so few lenders, the customary accom- 
modations are suspended, loans are called in, and the evil 
is increased and propagated throughout the mercantile world. 
My worthy printer, for example, had just erected one 
of the most perfect printing houses in town (viz., the 
Temple, in Bouverie-street, now a great chemical ware- 
house), and thereby so diminished his immediate resources, 
that he could not sustain the pressure, and those who, 
under usual circumstance^', could and would have helped 
him through, were themselves in dread, if not in danger, 
and their good wishes of no avail.* • It was my lot to suffer 

* My old and esteemed friend, John Britton, notices these circumBtanoes 
iu b 8 autobiography, and in his usual just and kindly spirit. — W. J. 
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considerably on the occasion. My bank credit was dosed, 
and the advances reclaimed ; and all around, everybody 
was urgent for everything due to them. It was fortunate 
I was in the flourishing condition I have Btated ; and yet ii 
was with much loss and some difficulty that I succeeded in 
consolidating my incumbrances into a bond, with my ahare 
of the " Literary Gazette ' as seourity for 3284L, to be 
paid off by quarterly payments of 1251, equal to 5002. a 
year. Thus the beginning of my promised seven years of 
plenty, after the hard working-up of seven years of famine, 
was beset by an exhausting drain upon the future. • Messrs. 
Twmings held the bond, and to them and Messrs. Longman 
and Co. some five-sixths of it were due. I had previously 
raised 1600Z. on an annuity in Rochdale, upon which, with 
a life assurance, the premium and interest were mounted up 
to the ruinous pitch of 184^. 2«. 4d, per annum, payable 
half-yearly ; and thus, overweighted, I had need of all 
my growing means to discharge these heavy obligations, 
which was regularly done — the first being cleared off, 
and the last only falling into arrear at a late date, when 
principal and a fair interest had been paid over and over 
again. 

Unless the literary pursuit had succeeded with me 
beyond my deservings, I could not have faced, and far less 
have borne, bo sinking a load : as it was, the turn of the 
tide was "hard to bide," and bound me to shallows and 
dangerous flats for a long apprenticeship. An expensive 
house-rent and premiums on life assurances for family 
provision, augmented the evil ; and the intense wish that 
I were in my cheap little box of & cottage again, was only 
aggravated by the impossibility of retreating thither. I 
was tied to the stake, and Hope told a flattering tale, 
idiich I was little inclined to disbelieve ; for I had not 

2 
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learnt the prudence which so generally secures the advance- 
ment and fortune of the hrave and wise in London 
competition of every description, and whose rule (worthy of 
being written in letters of gold) is to live on one-third of 
their income, retain another third to meet contingencies or 
reverses, and lay by the last third for sickness or old age. 
Such I believe to be nearly the plan by which credit is 
most firmly established, independence thoroughly based, 
and wealth and honour attained by the numerous and 
exemplary commercial class, which it is the boast of our 
mighty metropolis to possess. I speak not to the literary 
alone, but to every portion of my younger readers when I 
adjure them, if it be in their power, to adopt this scheme 
for their welfare and happiness, and endure everything in 
order to accomplish the most desirable end. Let them 
exclaim with Smollett — 

Thy spirit, Independence, let me share ; 

Lord of the lion-heart and eagle eye— 
Thy steps Fll follow, with my bosom bare, 

Nor heed the blast that howls along the sky. 

The blasts of debts and poverty are a thousand times more 
disastrous and fatal. 

One fortunate point was, that if my own independence 
was threatened, that of the journal I edited never was 
compromised ; though nothing was more diligently asserted 
and propagated by parties concerned in imitative and rival 
publications. They were the true men, and the " Gaaette," 
a mere publisher's hack. If it were so, I can only say 
that the great majority of publishers must be a very 
ungrateful set ; for from that day to this, they never did 
what was worth thanks either for me or my works. But it 
was not the case. My partner, Mr, Oolbum, was so 
offended by my impartiality, that he purchased a large 
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share in the ** Athenaeum," and threw away a very con- 
siderable sum upon the support it tried to give him whilst 
it was equally ineflPectual in its endeavours to injure his 
property in the " Literary Gazette."* The following is 
another example of such charges and vindication of my 
course. Mr. Whittaker having made a complaint to 
Mr. Orme, the letter was enclosed to me, and ran thus : — 

" Ave Maria Lane. 

" My dear Sir, 

** I am sorry to see "unmanly remarks in the 
'Literary Gazette' on works that I publish so frequently 
occur, and as no critic can always be wise, I have but 
Uttle doubt but works which pass through my hands will, 
on the average, sell equally the same, whether noticed in 
a kind or wanton manner by that journal. 

" Having considerable power in sending advertisements, 
-I am under the necessity of stating, if such practices are 
continued I must withhold sending any to the * Literary 
Gazette,' and in thus expressing myself, I feel certain that 
your feelings are with mine, and 

** Believe me, 

" Yours very truly, 

« GEO, B. WHITTAKER." 

My answer on receiving this will prove that the ''Gazette" 
was not undeserving of the confidence reposed in its honesty 
by the public. 

* Mr. Buckingham had previously offered to sell the Athennum to me, 
and about this time the Lit. Chronicle, the property of Mr. Davidson, 
printer, was also desirous to be bought up ; but Athenaeums, Museums; New 
literary Gazettes, Somerset House Gazettes, and other imitative rivals of 
** the Gazette " made so little way with the public that my co-partners did 
not think it worth while to pay, even a trifle, for their copyrights. 
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«C. ORME, ESQ. 

" My dear Sir, 

** I fancy Mr. Whittaker would have the * Gazette ' 
conducted as his own weekly journals were ; and conse- 
quently to sell as many and last as long. This complaint, 
however, jiist now, is very extraordinary : for, if you will 
take the trouble to refer to the last four weeks' papers, you 
will find that ten of his publications have been noticed, and 
all with praise, except one rubbishy novel, in which he had 
no interest. 

** It is utterly impossible to produce a review which shall 
always be puffing : and every person of common sense 
must feel that individual pretensions, like those set up 
in our friend Whittaker's letter, must be contemned if we 
mean to cultivate an honest reputation with the general 
reader. 

" I shall write Mr. W. a note which, I trust, will satisfy 
him. 

'^And am, 

« W. J." 

" G. B. WHITTAKER, ESQ. 

**Dear Sir, 

** I have been greatly surprised by receiving a letter 
from you to Mr. Orme, complaining of ' wanton ' and * un- 
manly ' criticism on your publications, in the * Literary 
Gazette; ' and threatening to withhold your advertisements if 
' such practices are continued.' Of course you are the best 
judge of the proper mode of managing your own affairs, and 
you will do in this respect whatever you deem most advan- 
tageous. I should be sorry to see you consult your own 
interest so little as to do what you say. 

'* With regard to the terms you apply to the reviews, I 
am much astonished at them. My feelings towards you are 
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friendly in every way, and as far as can be done consistently 
with truth (from which I will not depart for all the adver- 
tisements in London) I am, and ever have been, disposed to 
speak kindly and even favourably of your works. And be 
assured, that indiscriminate praise is not the course to serve 
any publisher ; at any rate, I will not sacrifice my independ- 
ence and integrity by making the ' Gazette ' its organ. 

'* But what increases my wonder, on this occasion, is the 
want of foundation for the charge. I have just looked at 
the four last * Gazettes,' and find — 



** No. 457. — 1. Kitchener'B Economy of the Eyes. Commended. 

2. Greek Epigrammatica. Highly praised. 

3. Herban, a Poem. Said to be of much promise. 

4. Hubert's Museum. Praised, fer which the author has 

sent his thanks. 
No. 458. — 5. Memoirs of Monkeys. Praised. 

6. Highest Castle, &c. Dedared what it is — ^mbbish. 

7. Camisard. Reported to be a respectable novel. 
No. 459. — 8. Flora Conspicua. Much commended. 

No. 460. — 9. Clara Gazul Commended in a way to sell it 
10. Natural History of the< Bible. Highly praised. 



'* Thus it appears of your ten publications noticed in last 
month, niae have been favourably treated, and only one 
rebuked. In the forthcoming number your ' Norman His- 
tory' will also be highly spoken of ; and it really does seem 
to me, that you cannot have seen the ' Gazette ' yourself ; 
but must have taken up your opinion from somebody's 
assertion^ without the least examination or inquiry. 

" However, all that I have to say is, that I wish you well, 
and shall continue to do so ; no matter how you act towards 
the ' Literary Gazette.' As for that journal, I will not give 
up one jot of its fairness, impartiality, or justice, to conciliate 
all the publishers in London. I am, 

•«W. J." 
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I put this single proof forward to show the principles on 
which I invariably aqted; and from which I never swerved, 
because I do not believe that any periodical and its editor, 
were ever exposed to the industrious circulation of syste- 
matic falsehood in a greater degree than the ''Literary 
Gazette" and myself for many years. 

The '* Traditions of the Western Highlands," written by 
Dr. Maclean, recommended by the present estimable Vice- 
Chancellor, John Stuart, formed a series of extremely 
popular papers ; and Gerald Griffin,* introduced by Dr. 
Maginn, became an occasional contributor to the " Gazette." 
This amiable and accomplished writer soon inspired me with 
a sincere regard ; and led to circumstances on which I can 
look back, even at this distance of time, with melancholy 
satisfaction ; for I had welcomed his earlier productions with 
great commendation, and had it now in my power to cheer 
him in his literary toils, and ultimately to smooth parts of 
the rugged path which consigned him to a premature grave. 

Mr. John Roby, a banker at Rochdale, and author of 
*' Traditions of Lancashire," ** The Duke of Mantua, a 
Tragedy," and other successful productions^ also became a 
literary connection and friend, till his sad death two years 
ago, by the wreck of a steam-packet, between Liverpool 
and Edinburgh, severed another of those intimacies, woven 
with golden threads, to embellish the web of our mortal 
pilgrimage. Mr. Roby was endowed with much fancy and 
talent ; and in the midst of important business cares, could 
not resist the bent of his mind, but pursued the fascina- 
tions of poetry and legendary lore with an earnest affection. 
He had the most extraordinary ear for music that I 
ever met with, and of the susceptibility of which I can 
give no other idea, than that it acted upon tones or chords, 

* See Appendix, A. 
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as the prism acts upon a ray of light, and enabled him to 
discern every compound element as it were separately and 
distinctly. He had also a fine taste for natural scenery, 
and excelled in describing it. To him I was under many 
obligations. 

** My Grandfather's Legacy," was one of Miss Pardee's 
early efforts, and well received in many successive numbers ; 
and Miss Costelio, who I presume tried her girl-powers on 
the stage, in the year when the " Literary Gazette" first 
issued from the press, was now evincing her charming 
qualities in the more lasting arena of literature. About 
this time the Marquis of Normanby, then Lord Mulgrave, 
manifested his adhesion to literary pursuits by publishing 
his novel of ** Matilda," and Sir Henry Bulwer, since so 
highly distinguished as a diplomatist, did the same by his 
" Autumn in Greece." 

Mr. W. H. Ainsworth, in 1826, began his literary career 
with ** Sir John Chiverton," a romance in one volume, 
and of some promise.* 

Captain Weddell, too, returned from his antarctic voyage, 
and reminding the world of the Baffins, and Davises, and 
Willoughbys of elder times, by his extraordinary achieve- 
ments in a merchant ship, was added to the number of 
friends, with whom every year, and such literary occurrences 
as I have noted, increased my ample store, and improved 
that happy intercourse to which I owed so much of personal 
regard and public influence.! 

After years have rendered it necessary for me, in justice 
to myself, to dwell a little more on these points than 
might otherwise have been requisite, even in an autobio- 
graphy, but I wish to assert, before the time of doubt or ^ 

* See Appendix, B. f See Appendix, G. 
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contradiction is past, and have it undeilstood in candour 
to my memory, that my literary duties were most con- 
scientiously performed, and will be trustworthy so long as 
their record commands a reference ; that the great effect 
exercised by the organ under my direction lost nothing of 
its force by being generous and kindly ; * and that a 
quarter of a century, with its human share of cares, toils, 
troubles, and sorrows, also witnessed thousands of reciprocal 
good offices or.grateful feelings, arising out of my ability to 
serve my fellow-creatures, and the liberal, unstinted use I 
made of it. I have blown my trumpet in favour of many a 
one ; and I am not anxious about any remarks which may 
be provoked by my indulgence in this defiant blast in 
praise of myself. And further, as some counterpoise to 
the opinions and assertions I have quoted in the preceding 
chapter, I shall beg leave, from the letters of three months 
at this period, to extract a few miscellaneous selections, 
in order to show my position, and the esteem in which I 
was held. 

Mr. Lupton Relfe, publisher, writes : " I have sent two 
sets of proofs \)f 'Whims and Oddities.' You have 
indeed a strong claim on me. Your review of the 'Whims' 
has been, I imagine, the sole cause of its rapid sale. I 
have already disposed of 600 copies without a single 
advertisement." 

Mr. Dagley, the author of " Death's Doings," (to which 
I contributed!) : ** It was not without a portion of alarm, 
mingled with the pleasureable emotions (raised by your 
kindness and partiality) that I saw my individual character 
and talents so highly rated ; nor am I now entirely free 

* I cannot lift a handful of the letters addressed to me during these 
many years without finding the majority of them full of acknowledgments 
for courtesies shown and benefits conferred. 

t See Appendix, D. 
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from anxiety on that account. But it is impossible that I 
should feel other than grateful for the overflowing of your 
good will. Nor were the passages alluded to read by my 
family without a strong (I may say a brimful) sense of it ; 
for their eyes gave tokens of their feelings for the favour- 
able view in which your notice had placed me.-" 

Mr. Britton, with vol. iv. "Architectural Antiquities : '* 
"I submit it with confidence to your head and heart, 
knowing that one can discriminate, and the other feel 
for and sympathise with fellow-labourers in the literary 
vineyard." 

Mr. N. T. Carrington, author of ** Dartmoor," <kc., &c.: 
*' I beg leave to return you my most grateful thanks for the 
very kind notice which you have been pleased to take 
of my poem, * Dartmoor. ' The * Literary Gazette * was 
sent to me this morning by the minister of the parish of 
Wembury, and no person unacquainted with the hopes, the 
fears, the pains, and perils of authorship, can tell how sweet 
was that moment. God bless you and him ; for it is pro- 
bable it may be the means of rescuing me and my little 
ones from the ruin which hung over us." *. 

Felix Macdonogh, author of the " Hermit in London :" 
** My heart sickens when I have to name my distresses to 
any one, but the agonising pressure of suffering wrings 
lamentation from me ; and as it is only from good feelings 
and benevolent minds that we can hope for relief, or even 
sympathy, I do address you in boundless confidence.* * * 
[What was needed need not be told, let it suffice that it 
waa described as^ an additional obligation added [men in 
misery do not write in the best style] to others engraven in 
indelible characters on the heart of your unfortunate but 
faithful servant, F. M." 

* See Appendix E. 
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Mr. Charles Oilier (asking an especial act of favour) : 
'* Therefore step out of your way for once and do a kindness 
to me, as you have done already, in many ways, to hundreds. 
1 do not mean as regards the pages of the ' L. G./ but in 
your private capacity." 

Sir F. Freeling : ** I unfeignedly hope and trust, for the 
sake of your family, that you will reap the benefits of your 
exertions in behalf of others. The inhabitants of the Row 
are not of a generous race/' 

Allan Cunningham (introducing F. W. Smith, a sculptor, 
for my good offices, and with a request to execute my bust) : 
''If you will oblige him in this, I am sure you will please 
many friends, for the result will be an admirable portrait of 
the far-famed editor of the ' Literary Gazette.' He must 
take you not in one of your ireful moods, but when you have 
got some delightful work to praise and admire, that we may 
have what ladies call a pleasing likeness." 

Rev. G. R. Gleig, author of the ** Subaltern," and now 
Chaplain-General to the Forces, at Ash, at the end of April, 
(and the close of an important politico-literary confidence) : 
'' Come and see me. Now is the time when trout begin 
to play, and the hedges are putting on their liveliest green. 
Come, and kill the one, and enjoy the other. Yours most 
truly." 

** T. B. C. must do violence to his feelings did he not 
return his warmest thanks to Mr. Jordan for his unexampled 
kindness to him. He assures Mr. J. that he expected no 
more than the trifle mentioned in his last note for the article 
in question ; but in T. B. C.'s present situation, such 
assistance as Mr. J. has afforded him is of incalculable 
benefit. He is truly sorry that the matter furnished, and 
promised, is of so little value to Mr. J. ; and deeply regrets 
that his health and abilities are not better, to enable him. 
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by some intellectual exertion^ to make an adequate return 
for such kindness." 

I conclude with a letter from Mr. G. Twining, as affording 
some traits of my character, and the agreeable condition in 
which I stood with my bankers till the revolution of 
1825-6. 



« Monday Night 
'* * 'Tis now the witching time of night,* 
** i. e. past 12. 

"My dear Sir, 

" Unless your draft for 40?. wishes to travel to 
the south, having lately come ' north about,' it shall pass to 
your credit with our house. On my return from the city 
this morning, I found a note from you directed to me. I 
read the first and second passages over and over again, 
endeavouring in vain to comprehend them, and thinking they 
were some literary effusions which I could not comprehend, 
but at last I felt convinced they were not intended for me, 
and * vix ea nostra voco.' It is very tantalising to come on 
Wednesday to shake hands with me, when I am gone. I 
rise vdth the lark on Wednesday, and settle with it to rest, 
I hope, at Calais. 

" How can I get a quarter's ' Literary Gazette ' at 
Gottingen for Mr. Rothschild ? Pray, if you can, let me 
know to-morrow (Tuesday). Remember the third Sunday 
in August. Will you be kind enough to tell the archdeacon 
[Pott] I am much disappointed, &c., and introduce my 
ladies. 

** I spent some time this morning with Mr. Cartwright. 
He has not found out the way of making pain turn into 
pleasure as it were by the touch of Harlequin's wand, nor 
does he suppose he has ; but certainly by his kind and 
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soothing manner, and his agreeable and sensible conver- 

sation, he has made me submit — no easy matter ! — to pain, 

and he has robbed it of much of its sting. Believe me, 

that, 

** * Where'er I turn, whatever realms I see/ 

" I shall be, mj dear Sir, 

** Sincerely yours, 

«0. T. 
" I assure you I did not mean this for rhyme." 

A critic, fancying himself really a-top of his profession, 
must flatter himself that he is a wiser and a better man 
than the author upon whom he pronounces judgment. The 
Samo-Thracian Aristarchus alone could be his prototype ; 
and woe to the dog that should attempt to bark in his awful 
presence. It is thus that we have so many literary moun- 
tains in labour, and such puny births, or rather abortions ; 
such pop-guns, discharged as if they were heaven's hearse 
artillery ; such dogmatic airs assumed by ignorance ; such 
connoisseurship paraded by want of taste ; and, above aU, 
such intolerance, pretending to vast superiority, either in 
consequence of a want of self-examination or a far more 
unpardonable hypocrisy. 

Bo not these few epistolary extracts, taken without 
selection from among thousands, prove that there may be a 
better order of things in the relations of literature ; and 
convince young hands emulous of distinction, that the snarl- 
ing of mischievous curs is not half so useful as the barking 
of honest house-dogs. 
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CHAPTER m. 
— f — 

A FRESH START— THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES— THE 
NOVIOMAGIANS — BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS — 
THE LITERARY FUND— MISERIES OF AUTHORS- 
GEORGE CANNING A5 THE PATRON OF LITE- 
RATURE. 

So, by the sleep of many a huoaan heart 
The crowd of men may bear their busy part, 
Where withered, or forgotten, or subdued, 
Its noisy passions have left solitude : — 

Ah ! little can they trace the hidden truth, 
What waves have moved it in the vale of youth ! 
And little can its broken chords avow 
How once they sounded. — All is silent, now ! 

Anon. On an old WcOer-wheel, 

The weighty affairs of 1826 arranged, there was something 
like new life, and a new start. After the storm, the world 
hegan to look up again among mj old friends and associates, 
and energy and enterprise were again awakened in the 
public generally. I felt my full share in the impulse, and 
zealously took my part in the reviyed order of things. I 
became a member of the Society of Antiquaries, being 
proposed (as I see by a note from Sir H. Ellis) by Mr. 
Gwilt, Mr. Woodfall, Mr. P. Vere, Dr. Thomas Rees, <fec. ; 
and for some time I felt much interest in the society. But 
I contributed only two communications : one on a golden 
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grasshopper, found in a very ancient Greek tomb ; and the 
other, on the forms of money of all ages and nations, such 
as shells, ring-money, perforated money, links of chains, 
hook-shaped, weighed, round, &c. &c., as adapted to the 
habits and costumes of the people ; a subject which, in my 
opinion, would furnish curious matter for much research, 
and an essay far longer than could be presented to any 
learned body. As years accrued, I found that my eight 
guineas entrance, and four guineas per annum subscription, 
met with no adequate return, or inducement to continue a 
member ; for not having time to hunt him up, I never could 
get papers or volumes of the " Archceology'* from the then 
fat, contented, and rosy official, of the name of Martin, and I 
therefore discontinued my attendance ; and, as the Quakers 
say, was "read out," or ceased to belong, though still pro- 
curing the reports of the meetings for insertion in the 
** Gazette,*' and otherwise supporting the institution by all 
means in my power. 

Among the incidents connected with this event, was the 
formation of a social club of F.S.A.'s, who found the trans- 
actions of the parent society as little attractive as I did, and 
who adopted the illustrious Roman name of Noviomagians, 
in honour of the lost city of Noviomagus, which they asserted 
they had identified near Bromley in Kent, and close to the 
rural retreat so much enjoyed by the illustrious William 
Pitt. Thither, in commencing our career, we went to dig 
and dine, and certainly turned up a few bits of broken 
pottery on the spot ; but whether actually taken from the 
bosom of the earth, or carried there by some humourist of the 
party, I am as unable to determine as any original inhabitant 
of the city, if now called on, would be. For, in fact, though 
united under a sonorous title, and pertaining to a very grave 
association, this offshoot of the Antiquaries was any thing but 
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solid and serious. On the contrary, all the members 
assumed heterogeneous offices, and with Lord High 
Presidents, Lord High Constables, Lord Keepers, Lord 
Treasurers, Father Confessors, Poet-Laureates, Keepers of 
Becords, <kc., &c., the monthly meetings were full of fun, 
and, sometimes, practical jokes, conducive to great merri- 
ment. But in the midst of these high-jink enjoyments, it 
must not be thought that the real business of Archaeological 
inquiry and science was quite neglected.. Papers of rare 
interest were communicated at almost every meeting ; 
valuable antiquities, recently discovered, were submitted for 
judgment ; and inscriptions, seals» instruments, ancient 
documents, coins, <Sz;c. &e., were carefully inspected and 
made out. To say that these productions were infinitely 
superior to those, contemporaneously, of the National 
Society, is saying very little in their favour. They were, 
independently of squibs and crackers of every description, 
often exceedingly instructive, and always entertaining ; and 
sometimes not the less so from being of a character unfit 
for public reading or discussion. So good were many of 
the Evenings, that I should not be surprised if, at some 
future day, a history, and specimens of them^ should appear 
in print for the gratification of the outer world. I think 
the idea originated with Mr. R. Balmanno, at the time so 
Ultimately concerned in the promotion of the Fine Arts and 
Listitutions for the benefit of Artists, and his early compa* 
nions comprehended the late Mr. K. Lemon, of the State 
Paper OflSce (gorged with remarkable pieces of information), 
Mr, A. J. Kempe, the Roman antiquary ; Mr. Newman, of 
Londonrbridge celebrity ; Mr. G. P. Corner, of South wark, 
an able archaeologist ; Mr. T. C. Croker, who has made his 
name known by writing on local Irish remains ; Mr. Windus 
(with his £ue museum) ; Mr. Rosser, Mr. Brandreth, all 
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aBsiduous and noted archsologista ; two or three of whom, 
I believe, yet keep up the tone of the NoviomagianSy in 
union with younger blood filling the ranks of the dead, and 
of elder members, who grieved too much for the departed 
fj" lends of their jests and hilarity, to be able to enjoy the 
aame spirit with fresh levies in recruited combinationSy 
where — 

A narrower circle seems to meet 
Around the board — each vacant seat 
A dark and sad remembrance brings. • 

I have known few comrades whose loss I more deeply 
mourned than those of Lemon, Kempe; Brandreth, and 
Hosser, each of whom was warm in personal attachment, 
aud valuable contributors to the " Literary Gazette.'* Boon, 
kiudly-natured, and full of intelligence, the light of their 
wonted places became dark to me. 

In other societies I took an earnest part; From 1821 
I was a member of the Horticultural ; a steward at two of 
its festivals, whilst the ''Gazette" was an efficient organ 
for making known and accelerating its progress. To the 
Artists' Fund, and the Artists' Benevolent Fund, I rendered 
similar homage during all my literary time, besides being a 
constant subscriber to them. In truth, there was not a 
benevolent institution in London to which I did not contri- 
bute with pen and purse ; and, above all, the Literary 
Fund was an object of my zealous and ceaseless exertion, 
and in the recollection of the few of its remaining best 
friends, I will add that I devoted m^ore time^ and did more 
far it in bringing in new supporters and liberal subscrip- 
tions than any individual that ever took an interest in its 
administration. Only the founder Mr. Williams, the Eaxl 
of Chichester, who obtained the charter, Sir Benjamin 
Hobhouse, whose efforts never failed, and, from his position. 
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were prodactive of great benefits, could compete with me 
for utility and productiveness ; though there were then 
other warm and feeling allies, whose cordiality and 
humanity partook not of the coldness, and statistical 
economics of the present day. The Rev. Br. Yates, the 
soul of goodness and charity, was secretary ; and after the 
business of the monthly meetings was over, a majority of 
the leading vice-presidents and members of the council and 
committee, were accustomed to dine together at the adjacent 
Freemasons' Tavern ; Sir B. Hobhouse, even after gout 
seemed to defy him, generally taking the chair, and pro- 
moting, together with the sociality of its official friends, the 
utmost pecuniary resources and beneficent purposes of this, 
at any rate, kindly apology for the debt due to literature, 
and almost repudiated by the British nation. To these 
dinners, men of rank, fortune, and influence were invited 
by individuals, and, by the end of the season, so pleasant 
had their system of recruiting been, there was hardly a 
steward to seek for the ensuing anniversary, and already 
had a generous amount of subscriptions been secured. By 
Bueh means was the Literary Fund raised, and enabled to 
exalt its head on high ; endowed with a large realisation of 
eapital, and made so far independent of the aid to be derived 
from the anniversary celebrations. In this good work, I call 
to mind, with affectionate regard, the earnest and valuable 
oo-operation of such individuals as the late Mr. Christie, by 
whom I was introduced to the society, Mr, William Tooke, 
Mr« Britton, and other warm-hearted friends of suffering 
authors. With me it was a favourite custom, when any 
money was inadvertently orignorantly sent to the ''Gazette" 
for illegitimate purposes (any which could not be returned), 
to impound it for the Fund ; and from this source frequent 
and considerable subscriptions were derived. From the 

d2 
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Marqujfi of Konnanby, on one literary occasion, I acquired 
501. f ftud from Mr. G. P. R. James, on another, 67L, by 
negotiating Uie sa^ of manuscripts confided to me for 
publication, and handing orer the proceeds ; and one 
t^virioufl accident procured a pleasing addition. In one of 
ray walks near Grore House, I met a feeble old man, 
poorly clotiied, and appeaa'ing as if he had seen be\ter days. 
Touched by the cireiuiQstance, I spoke with him, and made 
au offer of a small sum of silver, half-a-erown, which he 
gratefully declined* To my surprise, I discovered that he 
was the wealthy father-in4aw of the wife of a friend of 
mine, wl»o happened to know me personally, and told of our 
encounter witk a good laugh at my intended charity. The 
result, iiDW«ver, was 201. by J, A., through W. Jordan, to 
the Literary Fund, as published in the subscription lists for 
years, till I was disconnected with the administration. And 
this I notice as a just cause of complaint from a leading 
beikefacton The above and other ocmtributions ought never 
to have been obliterated from these records, were it 4m\j 
for the encouragement of others ; but they have been 
drt^pped out ; and it is nowhere publicly intimated that 
sueh a person as W. J. ever successfully exerted himself 
to advance the prosperity of this excellent institution. A 
dislike to fiew principles in the grants, a cabal, and a paltry 
i II Bult, which I thought the official authorities ought to have 
taken up, caused me to retire from it ; yet whb every 
warm widi for its increase and liberal and humane manage- 
ment. There have been some vexatious quarrels and 
difficulties since, but I trust the charity has not only not 
been permanently injured by them, and that, being got over, 
it is steering its way according to the compass of its launch 
and early voyage, succouring the helpless and sinking, 
without too much fine-drawing about their cases and claims. 
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and accumulattng more and more means \rj' which this 
succour may be more and more extended. I should think 
it right to insist that, as in the olden times, the humbler 
labourers in the literary field haye as just a claim to propor- 
tionate relief from the fund, as then* more eminent brethren 
whom adversity has thrown upon its bounty. It was never 
created for officers alone ; but also, and equally, for privates 
in the ranks— which distinction was lost sight of, but has I 
hope been revived. • 

The Guild of Literature now so generously supported, 
and, with the aid of its popular dramatie adjuncts, making 
its prosperous way, is an enlarged and probably more 
skilfally modelled adoption of a plan proposed by me to the 
Literary Fund, about which I was very sanguine for several 
years. The promise of Crown-lands, free, in Essex, and 
some powerful co-operation, including a list of donations, 
amounting to above lOOOZ., induced me to believe that 
augmented subscriptions and the volunteer gift of MSS. for 
publication, would enable us to found quiet and pleasing 
retreats for the reception of unsuccessful and worn out 
authors — upon whom house-rent is generally the most 
grievous of their burdens — but a party in the committee of 
management opposed the design, and to my great regret 
I was foiled in my earnest endeavour to carry this favourite 
projeet into execution. 

In truth I was intensely devoted to the interests of the 
Foody and exerted myself in every way to enrich it, as well 
as to see to the sympathising administration of the succours 
it afforded ; which is one of its most irresistible claims to 
nniversal support It was in the personal distribution of 
many of these grants that I witnessed so much of the utter 
miaeries of able and accomplished men of the literary clase^ 
as filled me with the deepest sorrow at the time, and has 
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left that impression on my mind, of the too frequent 
wretchedness and. helplessness incident to the pursuit of 
literature, which cannot be effaced, and has perhaps groYrn 
into almost a morbid feeling. 

It may be, I trust, some apology for that feeling, and 
some recommendation of the Literary Fund, to more of the 
public support than in spite of its deserving it has ever under 
any circumstances received, to glance at two or three cases 
in which I was requested by my considerate coadjutors to 
see to the most prompt and beneficial application of the 
relief. In one instance, a poor ** low " case, for which, with 
the disposition to which I have alluded to afford no help 
except to writers somewhat distinguished, there was some 
difficulty in obtaining a vote of 102., I went to the address, 
not far from my residence in Brompton, and found, in a 
single apartment, a broker's man in possession on an execu- 
tion for rent, a dead child of two or three years of age on 
a rug in a comer, a living mother and a living baby on the 
semblance of a bed, covered with a horse-cloth, on the floor, 
and the "Literary Man," who had really written some 
creditable productions, sitting stupified, like an impersona- 
tion of Apathy, on a broken chair. Good God ! let any 
one trust their imagination to this heart-breaking scene. I 
was a *' literaiy man " too, but in ostensible wealth, and 
certainly with every enjoyment of life in Grove House, 
within three minutes' walk of my unhappy contemporary. 
Well, immediate necessities were supplied by the agency of 
the assistant broker, who took my word for the settlement 
of his charge, and partook, I believe, of the supper he 
brought in, before he departed ; the corpse was buried, and, 
as the landlord fell within the range of my numerous 
acquaintances, I had influence enough to compromise all 
matters, and release my hapless client with a few pounds in 
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his pocket. I will yield the truth for the argument of my 
adversaries in the Fund, the relief was only temporary and 
ineffectual ; but it did change the chamber of ruin and 
mortality, as I have stated, and it entailed on myself a 
claim for trifling assistance which I answered, for years, 
till I lost sight of the poor author, who in one of his 
applications writes thus : " I almost despair of your 
calling th^ circumstances to mind. [I never could forget 
them.] Since that period my ills have multiplied tenfold. 
Penury, illness, almost madness have made me their sport 
by turns, and I am even more like a spectre than a man.*' 
He then tells me of Tales for which he had received a 
Minerva press price, after twelve visits to the city, viz., ten 
shillings! and adds some acknowledgment for my having 
cheered him in sickness and sorrow. 

I am not boasting of such things, for they have been a 
portion of my nature and life. I could not help them. And 
yet I instance them with an approving conscience, to point 
the way to consolatory reflections in later years, to those who, 
in connection with the Fund and the press, are treading in 
my footsteps. Towards the end, in prosperity or misfortune, 
they will assuredly be made sensible of the difference between 
having employed their power (small or great) in assisting or 
depressing, in cherishing or crushing their fellow strugglers. 
For be they as proud and self-confident as they may, I need 
not inform them it is, or has been, a struggle with them all, 
from penny-a-liners, through all gradations, to the crack 
favourites of the time. 

An almost similar case led me, entrusted with a larger 
aid, to meet the exigencies . of an author of much higher 
character — one indeed of the ornaments of our national 
literature, and it so happened that I could not fulfil my 
mission till late on the Saturday — between evening and 
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night at Pentonville. The letter I had received spoke, it is 
true of an '^afflicted situation/* which as regarded the 
Writer he should hare esteemed a trifle ; hut his '* family 
comman^ee^ immediate assistance." I was not prepared for 
a condition, if possible more wretched than the preceding ; — 
far more wretched, for there had been penurious respecta^ 
bility, appearances to keep up, gentility to presenre, and 
sensibilities more acutely affected by these Accidental 
misfortunes* I do not think that distress is always aggra- 
vated by the mere difference of position, for in the depths 
of woe there is great equality between the lower and the 
upper orders ; but there is something in the humiliation 
of those who have stood high which affects the minds of the 
spectator with more of pity, and must add some degree of 
poignancy to the sufferings of the unhappy. In the instance 
to which I am alluding, I encountered a situation, if possible 
more deplorable from the contrast and unexpected extent of 
the affliction, than the former* There too was death, bare 
walls in consequence of the removal of furniture under a 
distress, and absolute want. The Saturday night had come, 
riot only without a provision for the Sabbath morrow, but 
without a meal for pressing hunger. It was dreadful. I 
almost cursed myself for not having hurried up on the 
Friday, which I might have done but for my indispensable 
editorial duties ; and I hastened to do myself, as well as I 
could, what the broker's man had shown me the way to do. 
I believe that I sent in as much meat from the butcher's 
shop as would have subsisted the inhabitants for a fortnight, 
and a tolerable supply from the baker's and the tavern, and 
(finding the warehouse open) something like a dozen of 
blankets, and a counterpane or two. This occupied me 
several hours, and when I got back, my friend, as he was 
for all his after life, had returned from a useless excursion 
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into the money land ; and so I supped with him and his 
wife about eleven o'clock and approaching the small hours, 
was so elevated that I was glad of a cab to carry me from 
Fentonville to Brompton. If my weight was as light as my 
hearty the horse had little to draw ; which, however, 
made no difference in the driver's drawing as usual upon my 
good nature and hatred of dispute. 

Prisons and hospitals presented appeals no less appalling. 
It was fearful to contemplate the degradation and torture to 
which men of intellectual endowments and talent were reduced 
by the enthusiasm of their natures and the incertitude of their 
efforts, their fallacious devotedness and too common defeat. 
The auOiOTS of " Wine and Walnuts," and " The Hermit 
in London," which were so popular in the ** Literary 
Gazette," could not, with all their exertions, resist the 
appointed fate. Old age, penury, and neglect withered and 
sank them in the grave. Imagine the pang of having an 
application for a sovereign made from an individual of 
literary note with whom you have met for years on terms 
of social intimacy, and to be thanked for averting starvation, 
with the apology, " I would not otherwise have appealed to 
you, knowing diat one of your benevolent constitution, even 
at the best of times accustomed to think so little of Self, 
ai such a period as this would not fail when let into the 
secret of my troubles, and my utter destitution of means. 
But I was taken unprepared, and my last shilling engulfed 
in the vortex of that bottomless gulf which I fear will for 
ever remain open, to the terror and misery of those circum- 
stanced like myself.'* He was by this time lodged in gaol; 
one of the most ingenious men <^ the day, both with pen 
and pencil. 

I might multiply these melancholy tales * through a 

* Som« of the inferior order, but gtill exhibiting abilities irhich, in anj 
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whole Yolume, and the simple narratives would need no 
attempt at pathos to point the sad varieties of human 
sufferings which thej involved ; but, deplorable as my 
evidence would be, I will rather prefer the corroborative 
testimony of other witnesses, whose sentiments on the 
subject of literary distress and the futile nature of literary 
pursuits will not, perhaps, be so angrily impugned as, in 
certain quarters, mine have been. Bernard Barton, pro- 
bably influenced by Charles Lamb*s half querulous, half 
sportive complaints of the ** slavery of the desk," to which 
he was pinned in the India House, talked of giving up his 
situation in the Bank, in order to devote himself entirely to 
letters ; and what wrote the amiable Elia in answer to this 
intimation ? 

" Throw yourself on the world without any rational plan 
of support beyond what the chance employ of booksellers 
would afford you ! 

** Throw yourself rather, my dear sir, from the Tarpeian 
Rock, slap down headlong upon iron spikes. If you have 
but five consolatory minutes between the desk and the bed, 
make much of them, and live a century in them, rather 
than turn slave to the booksellers. They are Turks and 
Tartars when they have poor authors at their beck. ♦ * * 
Come not within their grasp. I have known many authors 
want for bread, some repining, others enjoying the blessed 
security of a spunging-house, all agreeing they had rather 
have been tailors, weavers^ what not, rather than the things 
they were. I have known some starved, some to go mad, 
one dear friend literally died in a workhouse. * * * Oh, 
you know not, may you never know, the miseries of sub- 

oiher employment, would have procured bread, have not clothes to stir out 
of their den or even paper to write upon, and solicit the smallest sums. I 
know that I may be told that such as these have no right or title to be ranked 
with or aided as literary men; but they were so, notwithstanding.— W. J. 
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Biflting by authorship ! 'Tis a pretty appendage to a 
situation like yours or mine ; but a slavery worse than all 
slayery to be a bookseller's dependent, to drudge your brains 
for pots of ale and breasts of mutton. * * * The booksellers 
hate us. * * * Keep to your bank, and your bank will 
keep you. Trust not to the public ; you may hang, 
starve, drown yourself, for anything that worthy personage 
cares," &c. <fec. — See vol. ii. ** Life of Charles Lamh,^* 
by Sir T. Talfourd. 

And from a very different source our worthy Quaker 
poet received a like warning ; for Byron, after speaking 
highly of his talents and productions, tells him — 

" Yon know what ills the author's life assail; 
Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail. 

" Do not renounce writing, hut never trust entirely to 
authorship.^' 

There are just enow of exceptions to prove the universality 
of the rule in England. The calling of literature, like the 
old state lotteries, has a tempting prize for every thousand 
blanks. 

A letter from Mr* Canning, whom I had prevailed upon 
to preside at one of the anniversary celebrations of the 
Literary Fund, will, I am sure, be interesting to every 
reader. 

<< Gloncester Lodge, May 4, 1822. 

"Dear Sir, 

** I hope you will have considered the prompt 
communication (through Mr. Backhouse) of my willingness 
to accept the invitation of the Committee of the Literary 
Fund, as a proof of my disposition to do anything agreeable 
to you. But, I am sorry to say, my acceptance has involved 
me in great difficulties. It has not * rained, but poured ' 
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similar inyitations, not to dinner indeed, but to morning 
meetings, for the last week or ten dajs. I decline all ; 
having long ago made up my mind not to figure on the 
< platform ' (as the blue and red tickets inclosed to me 
suggest) of any of those institutions. But my one accept- 
ance embarrasses my refusal, and destroys the roundness of 
my assertion, that I do not frequent such meetings. 

'' Have you signified my acceptance — and, if not, can 
you delay doing so ? 

** I am, dear Sir, 
** Tour obedient and faithful servant, 

« GEORGE CANNING." 

** I trust I need not tell you that I felt sensibly for your 
misfortune in India." [The reported death of a near 
relative.] 

When the dinner took place, agreeably to the annexed 
letter,* five years later, it was one of the most memorable 
evej witnessed. Mr. Canning was accompanied by the famed 
M. de Chateaubriand, who, on his health being drunk, nobly 
acknowledged that he had been succoured by the Fund 
when he fled in distress from the guillotine of the French 
Revolution, and now requited the benefit by a donation of 
fifty pounds ! t 

As I shall have a chapter to devote to my illustrious and 
lamented friend, I shall only notice in connection with my 

♦ "P.O., April 28, 1827. 

** Sir, — Mr. Canning has at last found time to read the letter which you 
addressed to me on the 2l8t inst. 

<^Mr. Canning consents to become a member of the Royal Society of 
Literature, and contents to preside at the Literary Fund next May. 

** I am, sir, yours respectfully, 

**A. J.STAPLETON." 
t See Appendix F. 
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present subject, that Mr. Stapleton's letter indicates a 
matter of high literary importance and unavailing literary 
regret. In frequent conyersations with the patriot Minister 
he spoke to me of his determination to exert his utmost 
power for the elevation of the authors and literature of the 
Empire ; and it was simply an initiative step in this 
direction which authorised me, even without previous 
directions, to place him in any position which could con- 
tribute to the progress of this glorious object. What he 
would have done, had God spared him to an idolising 
people, is now but the vision of a shadowy dream to me ; 
but to this I can bear witness, that his purpose was earnest, 
comprehensive, and exalting, and that the literary classes of 
England have deep cause to rue the day they lost so sincere 
and warm a champion. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



EXAMPLES OF THE SELFISH— THE OPPOSITE, THOMAS 
HUNT— THE LAW— a. COLMAN, PRISON PORTRAITS, 
ANECDOTES AND APOTHEGMS. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 

Ab maa*8 ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen^ 
Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp. 

As friends remembered not. 
Heigh ho I Shikspearb. 

In tracing mj literary course through sunshine and 
shade, generally liked for my facile good nature and 
ohliging disposition, if for no hetter qualities, I am sorry, 
so near the end of it, to he obliged to repeat how much I 
haye experienced the truth of the maxim, that benefits, 
like flowers, please only when they are fresh. When I 
look at the innumerable acknowledgments of services which 
crowd my study — quires of thanks, and professions of 
everlasting gratitude, I can scarcely believe that I am 
living in the same old world which I inhabited some time 
ago, dispensing kind offices with no parsimonious restrictions. 
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I consider it the worst of all standards by which to measure 
friendship or gratitude, to test it by pecuniary returns. 
It may be true, that if you would learn the value of money, 
the readiest and surest method is to try to borrow some ; 
but the axiom does not hold good throughout the reciprocal 
relations and duties of life. But there are rarely wanting 
opportunities to evince a grateful sense of obligation, if the 
hearts of the recipients are right in their breasts, and it fills 
us with melancholy reflections to contemplate the reverse, 
when this is not the case. One need not care much for 
the constitutional ebullition of natural venom ; but I 
confess that I have been somewhat hurt by having my 
expectations in other quarters disappointed. There were, 
at least, a few persons in the best literary positions, on the 
publication of my biography, to evince their grateful, and to 
me advantageous, remembrance of very considerable services 
I had rendered them in bygone years. Did they avail 
themselves of the chances ? Alas, no ; they had forgotten 
the days of their adversity when I helped them efficiently 
up the first steps of the ladder to the position in the 
periodical press which they now enjoy. Among others, the 
leaders of two of the most extensively circulated journals in 
London, and a distinguished critic also connected with the 
press, treated me and my work either with damning, faint 
pruse, or careless neglect. Slight as my merits may be, 
they ought never to have missed an occasion on which 
they might honourably and justly have done their utmost to 
repay their debt to me. It is painful to think they did not. 
The first, when taking refuge for a season in a foreign 
country, and afterwards as a candidate for a literary employ- 
ment, and under all subsequent circumstances of varied 
struggles with fortune, was much beholden to my friendly 
assistance : the second^ at a later period, in return for a 
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sterling benefit, when be was at a very low ebb, *' bopes he 
will never prove unworthy of ipy bounty ;' " and tbe third, 
resorting to London as a broken man, with irresistible 
recommendations to*me from those I and the public admired 
and esteemed, reaped the advantages of my influence, 
(styled at the time my " giant kindness ! '*) and though not 
so well placed as the others, is, nevertheless, a prosperous 
gentleman on the press, and (as is No. 2) connected with 
its most successful members. The time arrived for them to 
show themselves good men and true, and they failed to use 
it. Common natures are always anxious, if they have risen 
ever so little, to cast an oblivion over their periods of mis- 
fortune ; and I truly believe that they often succeed so far am 
to blind themselves to the misty distance, and consequently 
fail in performing one of the brightest duties of humanity. 

I write not this, however, as a complainant. I have set 
myself to paint a picture of life, and especially of literary 
life, as it has been presented to my observation ; and, 
rejoicing when I have the bright tints and cheering lights 
to spread on my canvas, I deem it also an unavoidable part 
of my work to employ true colours on all objects and rub in 
the shadows (transparent and opaque), which disfigure the 
moral much more than darkness deforms the physicfd 
system of the earth. Of my soi-disant friends, therefore, 
I only write the epitaph-—" Requiescant in pace ;" my 
"giant'" and other kindnesses have been ill requiteJ by 
them ; but I have had my recompense in similar kindnesses 
from others. 

In adversity it is sufficiently annoying to meet with earn- 
mon-place familiar countenances looking so coldly as is enough 
to give you chilblains ; but the aggravation so exquisitely 
expressed by. the immortal bard in the motto to this chapter 
is indeed a bitter moral distress. You may despise it, but 
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at the same time you cannot get rid of a feeling somewhat 
analogous to that experienced when you have foolishly lost 
anything of value, and you keep blaming yourself for your 
carelessness and want of rational circumspection in trusting 
a cheat and believing in a delusion. In the one case the 
absurdity of the accident, and in the other the short- 
sightedness of the act, produces a correspondent sense of 
shame and annoyance that you could have been guilty of 
either folly. 

I have been describing three literary examples out of 
many which may incidentally appear hereafter, and I will, 
for the present, satisfy myself by relating an instance which 
will show that ingratitude is not confined to any particular 
class. 

When Mr. Canning called the New World into political 
existence, 1 happened to have an intimate friend so ifl-off on 
a modicum of half-pay, as to be glad to eke out his scanty 
means by clerking it in the back office of a bookseller. 
On one of my Sunday visits to Gloucester Lodge, the great 
topic of the day was brought up in conversation ; and it 
struck me how eligible the party in question would be for 
one of the South American appointments. In the spon- 
staneous ardour of regard I spoke of his qualifications, and 
gave so favourable an account of him, that the result was 
his attendance in Downing-street next morning (Monday), 
his satisfactorily passing muster as to fitness, and his 
immediate appointment to a situation of very considerable 
responsibility and emolument. 

The ebullition of grateful thankfulness it may readily be 
supposed was overwhelming ; but the selfishness of the 
man of the world so soon intervened, that even before his 
preparations for his voyage were completed, an evident 
disposition to throw off a little of the burden of the 

TOL. rv. E 
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obngation was discernible, and I was made somewhat 
uncomfortable by the idea that I had rendered a life- 
important service where it was not truly deserved. 

The hour of departure however arrived, and no notice 
liad been suffered to indicate any change of sentiment, if in 
truth the circumstances alluded had created aught beyond a 
alight vexation. From the port of embarkation I received 
the following note : — 

" My dear Jerdan, 

** I thank you sincerely for your kind and affec- 
tionate letter. We shall, I doubt not, meet again, and I 
trust in better condition than we part. Your letter did 
nut reach me until this morning. I fear something very 
negligent has happened to it. It had no post-mark upon it, 
and the seal looked as if it had been attempted. [I had 
pledged myself to Mr. Canhipg that my friend was suited 
for a political station !] 

"***** [his wife] joins me in blessings and in 
prayers for your happiness and prosperity , and of all those 
tluht belong to you. 

" Dear Jerdan, 

** Ever faithfully yours. 



And this was the last blessing and only thanks I ever 
received from the individual whose fortune I made. A 
preceding letter returns thanks again ** for all your kind- 
jiesses to me and my family. Should any of yours wander to 
the other world, be assured, my dear Jerdan, that I shall be 
to them a father, as you have been to me a friend." I got 
a few trite letters from him during his absence, describing 
hh duties and growing prosperity. He returned home an 
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i, if not a wealthy, man. There has been a 
pnblie testimonial subscribed to testify the sense enter* 
tained by my contemporaries and the country of my 
'^ senrices to literature, science, the fine and useful arts, and 
beneyolent institutions, dunng a long period of years," and 
bis name does not eren appear in the distinguished and 
gratifying list ! 

And let me add that, though in an inferior degree, there 
are numerous names missing, which their owners ought to 
bare rushed to place there, had their memory of benefits 
conferred on them by me been commensurate with their 
efficacy and the professions of everlasting estimation they 
extorted at the time they were bestowed. But thus runs 

the world away, and my ex-friend, the ex , has got 

some company to keep him in countenance ; and he need 
not blush much deeper than the rest. 

This individual owes everything to me, and ought to 
We been ready, if required, to peril half his fortune on my 
behalf : does not the contemplation of such dark recesses 
afford a more intense delight when we can turn our eyes 
away from them, and accustom the retina to the bright 
and cheering view of the generous and noble deeds which 
bappily counterbalance in society the blackness and baseness 
of the meaner herd. Of these, thank Heaven ! I have had 
my share ; and for them I sometimes shed a grateful tear 
to the memory of the dead, and give my whole heart with 
my hand in thankfulness to the living. 

All my past life is mine no more, 

The flying hours are gone ; 
Like transitory dreams given o'er. 
Whose images are kept in store 

By memory alone. 

And Memory, looking back so far, plays fantastic freaks 

x2 
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with these linages, as life's kaleidoscope shows them glit- 
tering into all kinds of fanciful forms, picturesque, 
grotesque, lively, hrilliant, or strangely dim, as the mental 
shiftings of the glass present them. It hrings hefore me 
a friend, among the faithless faithful to the last, and whose 
loss I still mourn with melancholy regret. I allude to 
Mr. Thomas Hunt, whom it is necessary, in order to 
elucidate a future event, to introduce here. 

Mr. Hunt was brought up as an architect in the ofBce of 
Sir John Soane ; and his talent and genius were worthy of 
the school in which he was formed. He became what is 
called a labourer-in-trust on the establishment which has 
the charge of the Royal palaces ; and when I first became 
acquainted with him, resided in Stable-yard, St. James's, 
where his taste and means enabled him to live in a hand- 
some manner, with an excellent wife and a fine young 
family rising around him. He was also the surveyor to a 
London district which included Hatton-garden, Ely-place, 
and the disgusting slums which yet infect the wretched lanes 
and alleys that lie between them and what is now the 
continuation of Farringdon-street, and through which the 
abominations of Fleet-ditch stagnated on their filthy Stygian 
way to the silver Thames ! I have accompanied him to 
inspect these places ; and Field-lane and adjacent environs, 
beastly though they yet are, may be deemed gardens of 
the Hesperides to what they were only thirty years ago. 
But to return to my friend. 

Although Mr. Hunt then held only an inferior situation 
in the Board of Works, his abilities were so fully appreciated 
that the principal alterations in St. James's Palace were 
committed to his charge. He designed and fitted up the 
State apartments for holding courts and levees, the splendour 
and conveniences of which, together with the accessories, 
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are attributable to him. He also altered the house towards 
the park for the abode of the Duke of Clarence, with whom 
he was an especial personal favourite, as he was with 
others, both male and female, of the E.ojal family ; and, in 
short, he was the palatial factotum, esteemed and indulged 
by all ranks, from the throne itself to the officials in board- 
rooms, barracks and kitchens, whom he had it in his power to 
oblige in their several departments, whenever architectural 
alterations or improvements were required; which, in palaces, 
is yery frequently. Among other results, that from, the 
cuisine was of a kind to nourish epicurism of the most 
refined order ; and it must be owned that our labourer-in- 
trust^ and a few of his intimates (some who have since risen 
to eminence and titles in the royal household) were wont to 
enjoy these occasions a la LucuUus. They fared like kings, 
and kings like George lY. knew how to have things done to 
perfection. Unfortunately such a style of living entailed 
further expenses, and the kind-hearted and social Hunt 
consequently became embarrassed. He fell within the 
fangs of the law, and afforded one other sad instance of the 
misery inflicted by that predicament, from which, in a 
position like his, there is no escape. His earnings were 
very considerable, and his just expectation of preferment 
full of promise ; but in the meantime he was obnoxious 
to every legal assault, and as Macbeth had a spy in the 
castle of every thane, so had the persecuted Hunt a bailiff 
fee'd in almost every sheriff's officer's dose-barred house in 
London. Yet this did not save him from frequent arrests, 
and he led the life described by Walter Scott of a toad 
under a harrow, of which every tooth gave him a ti^. And 
it would have been worse — absolutely ruinous — but for the 
protection of person afforded by the palace, where he latterly 
occupied apartments at the top of one of the gateway-towers, 
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and kept as free from trouble as cireumstaikces would 
permit ; sometimed haviog onlj Sunday on which to 
venture from his turret, and sometimes enjoying freedom 
more at large from having cleared off, or oftener bribed off, 
pressures. Yet he was not quite so fortunate as a well* 
known character, connected with the drama to the loss of 
many thousand pounds, who, being elected an M.P., when 
next waited upon by a civil catchpole, sent down the 
message by his servant: ' It is of no use your calling now, 
Sir, my master's in Parliament;" and upon a troublesome 
inquiry by a friend, occasioned the question and answer — 
** Master's gone out," Q. (curiously) ** Is he in prison ? " 
'* No, he's in the house !" 

This was a sad life for a man of good feeling, industry, 
taste, and genius ; but in those days more than now, it was 
the life of all debtors whose means were considerable 
enough to excite cupidity, and not accruing quickly enough 
to satisfy the exigent demands of creditors, or satiate the 
rapacity of the law. It is a hard struggle to pay forty 
shillings in the pound, be subject to every sort of ignorant 
and vulgar reproach, and suffer oppressions more intolerable 
than slavery itself : and be reproached as a reckless spend- 
thrift to boot. 

But such was the lot of my estimable friend and valued 
contributor to tbe '* Gazette " in its highest range of 
intelligence. His volumes on Tudor Architecture, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman, had great effect in recom- 
mending this most consonant style of building again to the 
choice of country gentlemen ; and gracing English land- 
scape with apptopriate and picturesque mansions, instead 
of Greek, Roman, or Palladian inconsistencies, so naked, 
bizarre, and uncongenial with all the features around, the 
climate, and the conveniences of life. Bifrons, the seat of the 
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Dowager Marchioness of Conjngham, is a fine original speci- 
men of Mr. Hunt's skill, and the country is now richly studded 
with structures of which he furnished the earliest examples ; 
and the only drawback to which revival consists in the 
frequently grotesque imitations committed by blundering 
architects and uneducated builders* 

Mr. Hunt furnished a wearisome example of the truth, 
that a man held down by debts and duns, cannot too soon 
bear the brunt of his luckless condition by asserting his 
own native and independent spirit. Otherwise he will be 
reined in and curbed as long as he lives, and can produce a 
guinea to plunder. The race-horse and the draught-horse 
are alike severely wrought for the benefit of those who 
obtain the power to ride and drive them for their own 
benefit. The highest qualities will be called vices, and the 
strong or noble steed will die unpitied '* a hack on the road.'' 
The fine law-maxim that he who cannot pay in purse, 
must pay in person, might be worth something if the person 
really, instead of imagiuarily paid» But the canon is a 
sheer sophism, and a sham apology for the revenge of ruin. 
See the industrious tradesman or man of talent torn from 
his labour and family, and incarcerated in gaol over- 
whelmed by law expenses ; and all that is done is not to 
produce honey, but to convert the working-bee into the 
useless drone in the social hive. For prison hurts not the 
rogue long expectant of its arrival and provident against its 
chances : it is the horror of contamination of honest 
induBtry and struggling respectability* 

For this is Law, and this is it 
Which makes us here in prison sit ; 
Which grounded is on holy writ \ 

And reaflon. 

Much good has been accomplished in law reforms, since 
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the poriod of which I am now speaking ; but so much jet 
remjims to be achieved that I trust a few pages of retrospect 
mny not be without influence in hastening the remedy for the 
yet remaining evils of the pernicious system. For still is law 
the Upas tree in its nature and the Banyan in its means of 
extension. It thus spread its baneful shade from a thousand 
new roots till it covered the wholesome land ; and hapless they 
who sought a shelter under branches distilling a poison to 
destroy them. Yet Christianity we are told is part and 
parcel of the common law ; alas, that it should be so small, 
so homoeopathic a part ! Hunt was wont, on the other 
hand, to cite as a great benefactor of his species a certain 
active mercantile individual, whose epitaph was, '* Here 
Uea a man who never employed an attorney;" and in 
nioments when there could be a respite to **carking care," 
would recite the following whimsical parody of a juvenile 
favourite, on the King's Bench; 

This IB the bouse the king built. 

This is the debtor once so free, that lies in the house the king built. 

This is the creditor, mercilessly, \vho seized the debtor, once so free. 

'i'liis is the lawyer who for a fee did the work of the creditor, mercilessly. 

This is the judge of the Common Plea, who sanctioned the lawyer, who 
for a fee, &c. 

This is the gaoler, called turnkey, the help of the judge of the Common 
Plea, &c. 

This is "the body" to pay all three, namiely, the gaoler, called 
turnkey, &c. 

Tliiit is the land of liberty, which imprisons that body to pay all 
three, &c. 

And this is the debtor's family, on the parish and starving piteous! y, all 
in the land of liberty, who by his body is paying all three, namely, 
the gaoler, called " turnkey,** the help of the judge of the Common 
Plea, who sanctions the lawyer who for a fee, did the work of the 
creditor, mercilessly, who imprisoned the debtor once so free — all 
iu this land of liberty and in the house the king built 1 ! 
/ 

Of the King's Bench, I remember George Colman giving 

a^ vivid description, and sketching characters of much 
Jiamatic interest: — A prison optimist, who maintained that 
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eyerjthiDg in gaol was superior to aught on the outside, 
exposed to the persecutions and troubles of society. A 
celebrated vocalist, ever unconsciously, by fits and starts, 
humming or whistling airs, the links of which were chained 
to melancholy reflections, such as — • 

Ye mind me of departed joys, 
Departed never to return — 

and ''Home, sweet home," and similar ditties. Captain 
K — ne, a lunatic, who, after his examination, being asked 
by one of the solicitors, "Do you know me?" answered, 
" Yes, by nature you are an honest man — by profession a 
rogue." He was consequently found to be insane. An 
old man, who lived three weeks after his committal, praying 
for nothing but that they would carry him once more outside 
the walls, in order tfiat he might die happy, but which 
could not be. An imbecile, from long confinement, ima- 
gining that he had succeeded to a large fortune, building a 
magnificent chateau in Spain, paying all his debts with 
cent, per cent, interest, and making every body rich and 
joyous. A reckless spendthrift officer, of good family, so 
drunk on the appointed morning, that he could not be taken 
up to the Insolvent Court to receive his discharge. All 
these, and more, and scenes in which they figured, did the 
admirable dramatist sketch and impersonate with striking 
effect ; but I have a yet fresher recollection of his description 
of four gigantic moonlike circles chalked on the high walls 
for ball-play, which, whilst walking forth on a gusty night, 
he likened to huge glistening demon eyes, from the reflected 
light of the dim lamp below, glaring on the prisoners lodged 
in the opposite buildings, and affecting them variously 
according to their situations and feelings. Some of the 
captive tenantry, occupied in revels, cared nothing for the 
ominous inspection upon their deeds ; others, starving and 
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wretched, gazed on the fancied fiend with an intensity 
of auiferiug nearly allied to madness. And then the whole 
WAS wound up with a ludicrous account of Marshal Jones, 
the kipper, wheeled round in a chair of state, like the 
i;ele4Jal Emperor, dreaded hy his subjects ; though with 
far leas reason than since his rule, when the greater 
strictness of the laws enforcing prison discipline, has led to 
moTG severity in the treatment of debtor prisoners, whilst 
en mi rial prisoners are, in many cases, petted and promoted 
by spurious benevolence, to their inmost gratification ajid 
hopeful delight. 

My intimacy with Colman was rather desultory; but 
still, on numerous occasions, I had the pleasure of meeting 
liim in friendly society, and enjoying the piquant raciness of 
hl» conversation. I remember sitting in trio with him after 
diuner, at my friend Mr. Robert Clarke's, when he enter- 
tained us with his idea of the tale, entitled, " The Two 
Parsons and One Shirt,** which he afterwaids wrote in 
guoh Jmmourous verse ; and so lame and absurd did the 
Btory seem, that Clarke aifS I agreed that even George 
Colman could make nothing of it. At the same time, he 
related an anecdote of a French gentleman, whose purse 
was in the last stage of emigre vacuity, but who had suc- 
ceeded ia gaining the afiections and hand of a young English 
lady of some fortune. The wedding-day was appointed at 
I3t. Janies's Church, and poor Monsieur was au desespoir 
for the means of getting over the ceremony, and whisking 
off hia bride, ** accorden to de Anglaise costume," from 
the eliurch door for the ex-urban honeymoon. He could 
not ask for any of the bride's portion before their union, 
and in his trouble he consulted the wag of the day ; who 
represented that he could only accommodate him with a 
small supply for the post chaise, et cetera, and consequently 
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advised a yer j short excursion on the very short resources. 
And whither does the reader think he sent the deluded 
Frenchman? To the Elephant and Castle, whieh he 
quitted the next day, as *' one most noisj and troubled hotel, 
all de night, dat he never did sleep at ! !" 

Having fallen into the train of Colman reminiscences, I 
may as well finish this chapter with a few more examples 
of his facetious humours, and other anecdotes, after the 
manner of '* Moore's Memoirs," edited by Lord John 
Russell, and exceedingly lauded by critics, who have so 
justly censured my poor work for its want of sequent con- 
nection. But fifty years of literary life, mixed up with 
"all the world," defies system. Of the fair sex George 
was a fervent admirer, and embodied, in the first place, 
Byron's verbal creed, though not his practical faith, when 
he finely says that women are our nurses in youth, our 
mistresses at a riper age, our companions in old age, and 
at all ages our comforters and friends. 

Walking up the Haymarket one day, with his handker- 
chief hanging out of his pocket, a good-natured fellow gave 
him the hint, " You'll lose your handkerchief. Sir." "Not," 
retorted George, "if you'll pass on." The bitter dispute 
between him and his brother-in-law and partner was wont to 
explode in violent altercations. In one of these, Mr. Morris 
accused him of " taking away his name ;" and the following 
dialogue ensued ; — C, " How did I takeaway your name ?*' 
M. "By vilifying me with other odious epithets." C. 
" What ?" M. " You called me a scoundrel. Sir." C, 
with a forced grin, " Keep your name !" 

He would illustrate Lord Monboddo's theory thus. Suppose 
a comet were to come into collision with a planet, each 
might partially destroy and replenish each with new races, 
so as to become a new conjunct orb. By this means one 
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comet might replenish our earth with human heings haying 
tails ; and another replace them with a superior and tail- 
less order. 

His ridicule of the methodistic legends of special pro- 
vidence^, was pointed with the story of a chestnut-tree struck 
hy lightning, so that the nuts fell down ready roasted to 
save trouhle'; and the attachment of perfect friendship was 
exhihited in the instance of a loving pair of cronies stag- 
gering home from the tavern, when one tumhled into the 
kennel and hesought his comrade to help him up. " Ah, no," 
hiccuped the true friend, « I am too drunk to do that, hut my 
dear hoy, I will lie down hy you ;** which was no sooner said 
than done. 

Insulated from the stream of conversation in which such 
pleasantries and original remarks were wont, like Yorick's, 
to flow and keep the tahle in a state of high social enjoy- 
ment, they can afford only a meagre idea of Colman's 
conversational qualities. His wit was intermingled with the 
acute apothegms of the ej^perienced man of the world, who 
had seen life, and marked its multiform features. Ex. gr. 

In our times to say '' impossihle," is to confess a weakness 
of the brain. 

Old age being naturally wrinkled and ugly, ought to use 
every endeavour to make itself amiable and agreeable. 

Weak men are the best — the fittest companions for weak 
women, and are most liked by them. They rightly prefer 
Silliness to the Silly. 

** She speaks but says nothing," quoth Hamlet of Juliet. 
Is it not the case with too many of the sex ? 

Of a braggard he observed, that fellow puffs himself like 
a railroad train when starting, but much worse, for he con- 
tinues it throughout the whole tedious journey. 

We generally see females in mourning, in merrier mood 
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and laughing louder than males ; especially in pnhlic places 
and holiday times. Something o^ death seems to have made 
them more independent. 

Proyidence appears wisely to have ordained that women 
shall not hear children after a certain age. The vital value 
of mothers, without whose cares orphans would he so 
wretched, is exemplified hy this divine law. The Spanish 
proverh is a good warning : " Late children make early 
orphans." 

I conclude these scraps of Colmaniana, with a Shakesperian 
reading hy a provincial performer. Hamlet meditates on 
the ghost that perhaps 

The devil 

Out of my melancholj, 
(As he is very potent with such spirits,) 
Abases me to damn me. 

which the actor, rotunda ore, pronounced, 

The devil 

Out of my melancholy, 
(As he is very potent with such spirits !) 
Abuses me too, damme ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



REFLECTIOKS ON LIFE— DEATHS OP MY BROTHER 
AND CHILD— MR COLBURN, LADY MORGAN, LADY 
STEPNEY. 

Show hiB eyes, and grieve his heart, 

Come like shadows, so depart. — Shakspeark. 

Oh, life ! deceitful lare of lost desires I 

How short thy period, yet how fierce thy fires. 

Scarce can a passion start (we change so fast), 

Ere new lights strike us, and the old are past. 

Schemes following schemes, so long life's taste explore. 

That ere we learn to live, we live no more. — A. Hill. 

George Colman has led me an arrow flight from my 
friend Thomas Hunt, the first of two individuals of the 
same name hetween whom and myself the warmest and 
most cordial relations suhsisted, till death burst asunder the 
bonds of amity and affection ; the last was Mr. Hunt, so 
justly celebrated for his treatment and cure of impediments 
in speech. With the former I spent many a joyous, with 
the latter many a pleasant day. The retrospect is tinged 
with a saddening and sombre, yet not darkly black, but 
tinted gloom. True it is that all these scenes and their 
grateful personal associations have passed away. Our 
brightest meetings and those who made them so delightful ; 
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where are they ? The merrier they were, the more poignant 
ifl the reflection that they never can return. Fun, frolic, wit, 
ihe interchange of glowing sentiments and friendships, and it 
may he loyes — all gone, vanished into thin air, as if they 
had never been, and were only supernatural dreams. Veluti 
in speculum, and Memory the Bottle Imp. 

There is a beautiful class of landscapes, in which is painted 
a vista through woody scenery, with the brilliant streaks of 
Bimshine through the trees, alternating with the shades that 
fall upon the greensward from umbrageous density impervious 
to light. Even so it is when we look back on the vista of a 
long life. Alas, the sunny gleams belong but to the morning 
and noon. As the day draws towards its close, the shades 
thicken as the brightness departs, and soon the spreading 
darkness enshrouds the whole. Where are the jocund 
groups that enlivened the scene ? You call and call in vain ; 
and Echo through the tangled forest, answers, ** where ?'* 
Hasten then before you are borne thither inanimate clay — 
hasten to the adjoining cemetery and take one last sweet 
lesson and fond farewell, communing with the lost of other 
years> as the long grass whispers, along with yours, the 
sighs and meanings of the cold wind into the grave's 
below. 

At this period I lost my immediately elder brother, 
Gilbert, the luckless Glasgow weaver, doomed to a harder 
fate than the pursuit of literature, by the change of times 
ftnd habits incorporated upon them. In youth he was the 
sprightliest of the sprightly, wonderfully active, brave as a 
lion, fearless and kind-hearted. His lot was a lowly one, 
and it was only a few months before his death that he 
BQCceeded to a competency by a portion of family property 
falling to his share. 
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I also lost a distinguished friend to whom I was warmly 
attached, and of whom I must speak hereafter^ Lord de 
Tabley, the noble exemplar of refined taste and munificent 
patronage of native art. 

And yet nearer home, and consequently the more 
deeply felt, my youngest, Georgiana, the namesake and 
god-daughter of Lady de Tabley, was taken from me. I 
have no right, even in an autobiography, to intrude my 
private griefs upon the public ear,, hut I may give a few 
lioQa to the sympathies of those who have been bereft of 
their beloved oflfspring. My own love of children throughout 
mj life has been so intense as to be almost a ruling passion ; 
and long after I have gone to my rest, the memory of many 
a one, now parents themselves, as well as younger friends, 
will suggest a not unkindly recollection of the writer of this 
work. My little darling Georgiana was carried oflf by an 
affection of the mesenteric gland, and for some time hefore 
hei' death I was well aware that no medicaments could 
save her. But still I could not reconcile my mind to the 
approaching sacrifice, and I hoped against hope to the very 
end* In the enchanting light of a summer morning, my 
cliild, about twelve months of age, turned upon her pillow, 
ptit her arms around my neck, touched my lips with one 
Bott kiss, and in that kiss breathed her soul to heaven. I 
never can forget the moment. I was not then accustomed 
to death. It was the first mortal breach upon the integrity 
of my happiness. Whilst whole in this respect, the trials 
of fortune were but passing breezes. In myself, my inner 
selfj and mine, I was unhurt, and I fancied myself invulner- 
able. When the worst happened, my sanguine nature ever 
poiated to its being soon retrieved ; but this stroke was 
beyond all flattering unction of the soul. 
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Despair was in my last farewell 

As closed her eye, 
Tears of my anguish could not tell 

When she did die. 

And truly might I add for the sentiment, though too in- 
fantile for the literal application, in Moir*s affecting strain : — 

Do what I may, go where I will. 

Thou meet'st my sight; 
There dost thou glide hefore me still, 

A thing of light! 
I feel thy hreath upon my cheek, 
I see thee smile, I hear th^e speak, 
Till, oh my heart is like to hreak, 
My angel. 

My emotions were, indeed, so intense that I almost 
imagine, to a certain extent, they were peculiar. I have 
seen and known how deeply others grieved on similar 
afflictions ; hut, for a season, I could taste no comfort, and 
if I could explain my feelings, it would he not that I 
lamented so irrationally the loss I had sustained, though 
that was hitter enough, as that the hlow struck me as a 
hammer might a perfect sphere of glass, and, by shivering 
it to pieces, prove how frail and helpless it was to resist the 
calamities fated for all on earth. Till then, the stings and 
arrows of life, howiever outrageous, affected me most slightly, 
if at all ; hut now the spell was broken, and I was the 
stricken deer, exposed to be wounded and desolated by 
every accident. In this mood, I would not consent to part 
with my dead treasure. I loved her in her coffin, and 
morning after morning returned her last kiss to her pale lips, 
till at length mortality asserted its claim to the perished 
floweret, and I was forced to yield to the stronger power, 
decay. Since then, I have endured many a heavier grief ; 
but none has ever produced a convincing sense of the utter 
helplessness of humanity, like the first. 

The constant demand for literary occupation was a blessed 
VOL. rv. » 
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relief ; and it is one of the counterpoises attendant upon 
pursuits of this kind, that if their idealities and hoon of other 
worlds than the actual world in which you exist, in which to 
recreate the mind, have a tendency to cause injurious 
negligence, they are also potent in soothing sorrows and 
blunting the stings of worldly troubles. Oh, Dreamland is 
a happy land, and happy is he who can transport himself 
into it and enjoy all its visionary delights, shutting out from 
the aching sense, if but for a brief hour, the wrongs and 
afflictions of the crushing real. In that realm there are 
not even doubts or fears, and its air-built castles are far 
superior in splendour and enjoyments to the grandest 
palaces of substantial elements. No wonder that the 
literary temperament is prone to seek refuge within the 
baseless fabric, and range over the exhaustless bounds of 
its imagined treasures ! 

But whatever charms literature may encompass in posse, 
it is seldom without its annoyances in esse. I have pro- 
duced thirty-three ample volumes, reflecting like a panorama 
the literature of England during as many years, and if 
there may not be genius enough to stamp them with high 
authority, there is, at least, honesty enough to entitle .them 
to be consulted as faithful annals by those who are engaged, 
hereafter, in congenial inquiries. And I am the more 
desirous to affirm this truth, because, as the gi*eat success 
of my undertaking naturally provoked competition and 
rivalry, it was the marked object of some of those trading 
Bpeculators, as I have previously stated, to represent the 
** Gazette " as a mere publisher's organ and servile hack 
to parties who held interests in its property. I must 
except from this charge a very nice and honourable paper, 
called the " Somerset-House Gazette," whose principal 
feature was art, criticism, and encouragement. But the 
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Fine Arts alone have never sufficed to support even a 
weekly expositor, and the ** Gazette," the first that ever 
broadlj espoused and unintemiittingly promoted the cause of 
our native school, was found to be sufficient to overcast the 
respectable claims of its tasteful contemporary. Of other 
rivals I care not now to speak. Some did dirty work 
enough to disparage their prototype, and try to build their 
own prosperity not so much on their own merits, as in pre- 
judicing the public by false insinuations against its integrity. 
It was, in short, ihe poor sold instrument of the book- 
sellers, whilst they were the most independent and impartial 
of critics. Were it worth while, I could a tale unfold, with 
marvellous illustrations ; but in a few years all such things 
find their level, and the triumph of a season may be earned 
by unworthy means, without rendering exposure necessary 
or impeaching selfish pretensions. The honour of the 
truly literary tournament ought to be to excel by surpassing 
merits ; the disgrace of the trading literary contest is to 
outstrip by mean cunning and conscious falsehood. The 
tricks of trade are bad enough in chandlery and petty- 
huckstering, but in Letters, ahsit omen, misrepresentation, 
envy, depreciation, malice, detract perniciously from the 
glory of pursuits which should refine and elevate the souls 
of its professors. 

Perhaps this may sound like declamation, but if I could 
communicate to my readers a hundredth part of the data 
now lying around me, they would have a hundred fold more 
reason to be convinced of the discreditable principles and 
fallacious conduct of some of their would-be and partially 
accepted guides. 

To mark my own hardly achieved position, and show in 
Borne measure the influences which all editors of, and 
writers in, the periodical press must be prepared to yield to 
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or resist, I cannot think, though personal, it will be out 
of place, in illustration of periodical literary history, in 
memoirs like mine, to place upon the record. 

The following is a letter addressed by Mr. Colbum to 
" Wm. Jerdan, Esq., and Messrs. Longman and Co.," on 
Slat December, 1827 :— 

" Gentlemen, 

'* As my partners in the ' Literary Gazette,* I 
think it right to apprise you that I have joined Mr. Buck- 
ingham in the new literary journal, the 'Athenceum.' 

'' I have determined on adopting this step in consequence 
of the injustice done to my authors generally (who are on 
the liberal side), by the ' Literary Gazette.* I cannot any 
longer consent to see my best authors unfairly reviewed, 
and my own property injured, and often sacrificed to the 
politics of that paper. 

*' At the same [time] I may state, that the step I am 
now taking does not seem to be likely to injure the salis 
of the *L. G.' The 'Athenaeum' will be published on 
another day in the week ; it will address persons of other 
politics, and, when likely to he treated with impartiality in 
the 'L. G.,' early copies shall be supplied to both publi- 
cations on the same day, leaving it to chance which shall 
anticipate the other in its notices of them. 

** I remain. Gentlemen, 

" Your very obedient servant, 

(Signed) "HENRY COLBURN.*' 

As the writer of this epistle imi^ediately paid the piper, 
and caused others ultimately to do the same, in consequence 
of this little suicidal act of pique and folly, I should not 
dwell further upon it, except for its weight in establishiBg 
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the honourable character of the ** Literary Gazette," under 
my editing, and its right to be consulted as an independent 
reference in after days. At this period many of its reviews 
(as well as other contributions) were written by the most 
distinguished literary individuals then living, some, alas, 
since lost in the sad havoc of more than a quarter of a 
century ; and I can affirm that no principle but that of, not 
severe and inexorable, but candid and truthful justice, and 
a sense of what was due to the public, ever led to the 
expression of censure in the pages of my publication. 
Indeed, one of its reproaches was its good-nature, and 
being indiscriminately favourable to everybody. The latter 
was not true, but it answered the purpose of depredators, 
who aimed at rising by a course opposed to good-nature 
and abusive of everybody not of their own clique. I have 
taken the trouble to cast my eye over the year's " Gazette " 
which inflamed Mr. Colburn to throw his purse and strength 
into an antagonist journal, which of course he expected to 
be more subservient to his views than the " L. G.," which 
it neyer ceased to represent as a mere publisher's hack! 
I may have overlooked some trifles, but I find the account 
to stand thus : — 

" Truckleborough Hall;" briefly described and ignored 
on account of its being political, which the ** Literary 
Gazette" shunned discussing. 

Buckingham's ** Travels in Palestine ;" warmly praised 
and largely quoted. 

Count Segur's ** Recollections ;" the same. 

♦* The Natchez," with critical remarks ; much commended. 

" Vivian Grey," by B. Disraeli ; the same. 

** De Vere ;" extolled as it merited. 

"Falkland," with its genius and talent acknowledged, 
yet condemned for its immoral tendency. 
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** Military Sketch Book ;" commended and quoted. 

** Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe Tone*' (a strong temptation 
to political bias) ; declared to be a valuable production, 
with pointed observations on questionable parts. 

** English Fashionables Abroad ;*' truly confessed to be 
trashy. 

Dibdin's " Reminiscences ;" eulogised for its light 
auecdotical qualities, and much quoted. 

Sir Jonah Barrington*s " Sketches j" still more praised. 

Cooper's '* Prairie ;'* lauded. 

** Reuben Apsley ;" praised, with two pages of quotation. 

A high opinion expressed of the poem, entitled ** O'Neill, 
or the Rebel." 

** Journal of an Officer in the German Legion ;" " Van 
Halen's Imprisonment in the Inquisition ;*' Cunningham*s 
" New South Wales ;" Pr. Kitchener's " Oracle*' (Ah, me, 
posthumous !) ; ** The Mummy," by Miss Webb, now 
Mrs. Loudon ; Lady Charlotte Bury's " Flirtation ;** Allan 
Cunningham's " Sir Michael Scott ;" Cooper's ** Red Rover ;" 
Lord Normanby's ** Yes and No ;'* ** The Clubs of London ;" 
and *• Herbert Lacy ;" all spoken of favourably, some with 
very slightly modified, and some with great praise. 

It might be thought that such a series of panegyric 
should have satisfied the most exigeant expectations ; but 
towards the close of the year, when one number contained 
the highest eulogy on ** The Clarendon Correspondence," 
the number immediately adjoining gave a critique on Lady 
Morgan's ** O'Briens and 'Flaherty's," which hurt the 
feelings of the publisher. Hinc ilia lachrymce, and 
hence his conjunction with the ** Athenaeum" and another 
Buckingham. 

For -when a lady's in the case (the printer's) 
You know all other things give place. 
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Now, I confess never to have admired auglit of Lady 
Morgan but her talents ; and I fancy there was no love lost 
between us ; for I remember at one of poor dear Lady 
Stepney's soirees, that innocent being caught occasion to 
introduce Lady Morgan and myself formally to each other. 
1 had a laugh in my sleeve, and I afterwards heard, through 
the kind communicativeness of the female coterie, that her 
ladyship signified her wonder at the '* idea of presenting 
that odious man (i. e,, me) to Her I" I believe it was on 
this so momentous evening that I incurred the displeasure 
of our lively hostess, with whom I was previously, 
especially at the time her novel of the '' New Road to 
Ruin" was preparing, a prodigious favourite. But there 
was a literary dinner party on that day, at which she did 
me the honour to appoint me to the place usually occupied 
by the husband, and, on leaving the dining-room with two 
or three ladies, to be in readiness for the reception of the 
fioireean guests, to me was delegated the command of the 
cellar, and the charge of making her friends comfortable. 
Among the number were Captain Sir James Ross, just 
returned from one of his famous voyages, Mr. Lockhart, 
and others of note, amounting exactly to such a small phalanx 
as nearly absorbs a bottle of claret in one circuit round 
the table. It must be owned the wine was very good, the 
opportunity rare, the cellar little disturbed since it lost a 
master (whose London conspicuous mottled grey silk stock- 
ings were now quite forgotten), and his locum tenens pro 
tempore exceedingly well disposed to perform the rites of 
hospitality entrusted to his priesthood with religious libe- 
rality. I certainly contrived, through toast, sentiment, and 
the eliciting of interesting conversation, to do justice to my 
position and astonish the fine old butler by the frequency 
of his intercourse with the Bacchanalian regions. Tet, in 
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excellent order and not oyer-due time, after yfe had heard 
the knocker announce ten or a dozen arrivals, we ascended 
to the fair hlue and miscellaneous assemhlage ahore ; hut I 
found I had so cracked mj credit, that I was never appointed 
a vice-president again. 

Mj offence to Mr. Colhurn was, therefore, not political as 
pretended in his letter, for there was not a single political 
notice within the year, such themes being, as appears bj 
the list, systematically avoided, or liberally alluded to ; but, 
as it seamed. Lady ^Morgan was, unknown to me at the 
time, an idol of his Heroine worship ; hence, upon consul- 
tation with her ladyship, the schism took place and a more 
pliant organ was sought. Mr. 0. paid dear for his whistle, 
and I have had no small reason to regret that ever I penned 
these honest strictures on the great novel : 

** We remember, two or three years ago, when we happened 
to dissent from Lady Morgan on some literary estimate of a 
work (we believe her own), that she published a replication, 
in which she elegantly threatened to ' stir. US up toith 
a long pole.^ We have read the * O'Briens and the 
O'Flahertys ;' and we are convinced, by its length, that it 
is the identical pole which was then menaced. In spite of 
this conviction, however, there is neither feud nor faction 
on our side ; and standing as we do on immovable prin- 
ciples, (allowance being made for difference of opinion and 
errors in judgment,) between the authors who appeal to our 
court, and the public which appreciates our decisions, we 
confess our sorrow to have to state many objections to this 
novel, which, deformed as it is, displays a masculine energy 
of mind and very considerable acquirements. But Lady 
Morgan has been too much before the world — and the 
critical world ; — has, by the boldness of her positions, 
challenged too 'much animadversion ; and, indeed, has 
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been too much an object of controversy as an indiyidual 
(which ought seldom to be) and an author, to render it 
expedient for us to do more than consider her latest 
publication per se. 

'' It is no vain boast, but an honest excuse, when we say, 
that if the ' Literary Gazette ' could recommend these 
Yolumes for the perusal of the females of England, many 
thousand young and interesting women would read them : — 
But we cannot and will not utter that recommendation. It 
may be equally true, we hope it is not, that curiosity to see 
what is condemned, may excite an equal number to haunt 
the forbidden ground : if it should be so, the fault is not 
ours, — and we have, painfully, done our censorial public 
duty. 

" The novel' is called a * National Tale ; * and for aught 
we know, it may be so^ Inasmuch as it may be a true 
picture of a profligate coterie, in high life : but we do know 
enough of the higher circles of society to know that all are 
not alike, and that if there are Catilines, there are also 
Aristides'; if there are Messalinas, there are also Cornelias; 
and therefore we wUl not receive this as a National Tale. 
Ireland has been, and is degraded enough, but surely its 
general character cannot be so abominably low and dis- 
gusting as is drawn here. And especially that Sex, the 
grace, the refinement, the purification of the other ; — that 
Sex could not — cannot exist in a state so debased and 
revolting to manly feelings. We grieve that such a picture 
should have come from the pen of a woman ; there is not 
only not a virtuous, but there is hardly a decent female 
character throughout the work. Ladies of rank are rank ; 
abbesses and nuns are intriguing courtesans ; and as for 
the lower orders they are lower than their stations. The 
libel, too, is wrought up with congenial spirit ; and only 
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the plain words which are now forhidden to decorous writing 
could tell what the * womankind' are who figure in this satu 
nalia of Irish life. In all our reading, we never met wil 
a description which tended so thoroughly to lower the fern 
nine character. At the same time, we have to remark thj 
it is impossible to paint unprincipled conduct and dissolui 
manners^ without raising gross ideas and using indelicai 
language. Airs. Behn and Mrs. Centlivre, it is true, migl 
be more unguarded ; but the gauze veil cannot hide tl 
deformities, — and Lady Morgan's taste has not been < 
efficient power to filtre into cleanness the original poUutic 
of her infected fountain. ♦ * ♦ 

** Our strictures it will, we trust, be felt are not directs 
against the author of this work, but against the nature < 
the work itself. The yery ability shown in grouping at 
placing in vivid lights such a ni/mber of worthless person 
aggravates the evil. A shadowy scoundrel, or a dim 
seen demirep, make little impression on the mind; bi 
when the scoundrel and demirep are brought out, in evei 
detail, with the full force of a striking pencil, it is impo 
sible to contemplate them without beiug defiled. Lac 
Morgan appears to have bestowed great labour upon h< 
task." ♦ * * 

The fidelity of this criticism is confirmed by the fact thi 
the objectionable novel fell much sooner and more in 
oblivion than any other fiction by this very clever write 
It is curious enough, that with Mr. Colburn's new all 
Mr. Buckingham^ I had occasion to have some sligl 
explanations two years before, when he complained that 
paragraph in my review of his ** Travels among the Am 
Tribes," was susceptible of being misunderstood. Tl 
matter was easily put right, and years afterwards I had tl 
satisfaction of acting cordially with Mr. Buckingham i 
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the first movement against intramural hurialy against which 
infectious custom he and I convened the earliest public 
meeting, and addressed it, at the Golden Cross, Charing 
Cross. I have also co-operated with him for the furtherance 
of other objects of patriotic, moral, and philanthropic 
tendencies. 

But to return for a moment to the firm and impartial 
spirit in which I conducted the ** Literary Gazette," in 
the midst of the dirty insinuations to the contrary ; and to 
the difficulty of satisfying publishers when the least censure 
is demanded, and expressed in ever so candid and gentle- 
manly a tone, I will take the liberty to print here a letter 
from my old friend Mr. Cosmo Orme, then ** private 
and confidential," but having no seal of secresy requisite 
now. 

**My dear Sir, 

" From the enclosed letter you will find that 
another friend of the house is ofi^ended with it in conse- 
quence of a very indiscreet article in the * Literary 
Gazette.' I also *beg leave to refer you to the manner in 

which a Mr. S is treated in a former number. This 

Mr. S is brother-in-law to * * *, one of our oldest 

and best friends — he is a most successful author, and one of 
our best connections — and he is lately elected ♦ ♦ «^ 
and * * *^ y^\^Q iQQ)g^ ^Q interest in the election, states 
that no man could be more generally respected. 

'* The partners of the house have expressed themselves to 
you on the same subject, collectively, and you must be aware 
by this time that they act promptly. In confidence allow 
me to state to you that overtures have been made to the 
house respecting a Weekly Literary Journal, by one of the 
first publishing and carrying houses in the trade, who, in 
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coDJunction with others of equal power, have determined i 
support such a paper, being careful that it is conducted wit 
ability, discretion, and impartiality. 

** Yours most truly, 

"C. O." 

To all such reclamations, my reply was to assert tb 
perfect integrity of my literary course, and request m 
partners to inform- complainants that they had no contri 
whatever over the conduct and opinions of the ** Literal 
Gazette.*' And thus the storms blew over, something lik 
the disputes of Captain and Mrs. O'Wattell, 

Sometimes a kicking, and sometimes a kissing ; 

and I have only apropos, to remark that in my generi 
intercourse with publishers, I found them, one and all, muc 
more inclined to be pleased with a smart handling bestowe 
upon the works of other parties, than with the best hunioure 
tickling in the world applied upon their own. 

The subject, and the foregoing mention of Mr. Colburn' 
publications in 1827, put me in mind of the first literar 
coup d'essai of a now much more celebrated charactei 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. B. Disraeli 
"Vivian Grey," in 2 vols, post 8vo., appeared in Apri 

1826, and the continuation, in three volumes, in Marcl 

1827. In my notice of the first, I observed, •• We wi 
for once venture on a prediction relative to the worl 
namely, that * Vivian Grey' is destined to occupy no triflin 
share of the attention of all those favoured persons, whos 
habits at once permit and impel them to fill up a reguls 
and allotted portion of their time in turning over the leave 
of those numerous piquant productions with which the pret 
of the day so profusely teems. 
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" We shall not pretend to give a detailed account of this 
singular and original work; partly, because it is so singular 
that we might not be successful in conveying to the reader 
any very satisfactory notion of it; but chiefly because every 
body will read it who reads at all for amusement. We shall 
only say, therefore, that * Vivian Grey' professes to depict 
the history of an ambitious young man, of first-rate talent^ 
various accomplishments, and high fashion, on his entry on 
the path of life ; and that, besides developing the strong 
character of the hero himself, it presents the reader with 
sketches of 6,11 the persons with whom his views and adven- 
tures bring him into contact ; and that all these persons 
have the air of being depicted from living individuals^ 
known to every one who is acquainted with London, and 
mixes with its social Corinthian architecture, be it genuine or 
spurious. The characters, indeed, seem to us to have more 
than * the air' of being drawn from actual life ; for that 
they are so drawn, and are even intended to be so con- 
sidered, is pretty evident. But whether Vivian Grey and 
his friends and foes, are real or merely imaginary, certain 
it is that they are drawn with great spirit, vividness, and 
truth ; we are afraid they belong to a class of which we 
never can approve in literature — ^personal portraits and 
satirical caricatures. ... In short, the writer of 
* Vivian Grey' is a person who says whatever he has to say 
in the language, and with the air, of a man conscious of 
his own powers, and practised enough to venture saying 
what he likes in his own sharp and desultory manner." 

The review occupied above three pages of the " Gazette," 
in those days no slight tribute to the author*s talent ; but 
when the additional thfee volumes were issued, four columns 
satisfied my sense of the tribute due, though the newspapers 
had never ceased to teem with conjectures about the 
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authorship, and whole coteries disputed ahout the appl 
cation of the characters to living individuals. As the latt 
puhlication pursued a similar line in Germany as the form< 
did in England, and the personal portraits were le 
amenable to guesswork, I simply expressed an opinion thi 
more had been attempted than accomplished, and that wil 
the recognition of great talent, I was at a loss tounderstai 
the purpose of "Vivian Grey/' It seems now, that it wi 
a foreshadowing of coming events, extraordinary enough f 
any romance, and furnishing matter for the " Edinbur^ 
Review," "Times," "Morning Chronicle," and half tl 
press of England, for lucubrations in the present day. Ai 
as the matter of the identification of Mr. Disraeli's dramat 
personae continues to excite so much public notice, I cann 
do better, little though it be, than copy his own letter c 
the subject at the time, when a sly attempt was made 
worm the -secret out of him, and get a key to the character 
But the modern Samson was not to be taken in^ and 1 
wrote in answer : — 

** (private.) 

" I am very much surprised at Mr. Colburn's reques 
How my knowledge of the characters in * Vivian Grey' ci 
be necessary to, or indeed in the slightest degree assist ar 
one in understanding the work, is to me a most inexplicab 
mystery. Let it be taken for granted that the characte 
are purely ideal, and the whole afiair ^is settled. If ai 
collateral information be required,^ in order to understai 
the work, either * Vivian Grey' is unworthy to be read, o 
which is, of course, an impossible conclusion, the reader 
not sagacious enough to penetrate it» meaning. 

" Of course, I have no intention of denying that thei 
volumes are, in a very great degree, founded on my o? 
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observation and experience. Possibly, in some instances, 
I may have very accurately depicted existing cliaracters. 
But * Vivian Grey' is not given to the public as a gallery of 
portraits, nor have I any wish that it should be considered 
as such. It will give me great pleasure if the public 
recognise it as a faithful picture of human nature in general. 
Whether it be anything further, rests with the author, and 
should only interest him. I cannot prevent surmises ; but 
I shall always take care that from me they shall receive 
neither denial nor confirmation. 

** In part of the former volumes, a number of names and 
characters were introduced which were evident portraits or 
caricatures. I can understand any reader of those pages 
being naturally desirous to comprehend their full meaning, 
and seeking auxiliary means to procure the desired know- 
ledge ; but to comprehend the full meaning of the present 
volumes, the public has only to read them ; and if there be 
anything obscure or unsatisfactory, it is the author's fault — 
he is a blunderer. All the notes and keys in the kingdom 
will not make him more intelligible. 

« THE AUTHOR OF V. G." 

Who could have foreseen or predicted that such was the 
primal start of a Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of 
the Commons of England ? The author first brought into 
public notice by the objectionable class of literature, the 
essence of which consisted of personal portraits and satirical 
caricatures — touched off with a sharp pencil, though in a 
desultory style — did not promise to become an eminent 
statesman and great financier ; but so turned on its axis the 
wheel of human fortune, and so have been developed talent, 
qualities of an unsuspected nature, yet strongly tinctured 
with the obvious original leaven, and the Right Honourable 
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Benjamin Disraeli has worn the golden robe of one of tl 
highest offices in the state, and may again appear in a lof 
political position among the more distinguished of the land- 
a Star of the first magnitude and brilliancy. 

A STAR, have I said ? yes ! And was there a presen 
nient of this, and of a coming ^vent casting its shade 
before, when the booksellers, Marsh and Miller, about 181 
or 1829, announced from his pen "The Star Chamber 
which, though advertised, never appeared, or perhaps 
might have interfered with the writer's progress to tl 
exaltation of being a star in the Cabinet. 

About the same time, if I remember aright, flidgwa 
published Mr. Disraeli *a first political essay, ** A Peep in 
the Great World,'* a massive three-and-sizpenny pamphh 
which 1 dare say is now out of print; and did not th< 
create any considerable sensation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE PERIODICAL PRESS— CRITICISM—LAW OF LIBEIr- 
T. MOORE — DESTRUCTION OF BYRON MANUSCRIPT 
—BYRON. 

Leave to low buffoons, by custom bred, 
And formed by nature to be kicked and fed, 
The vulgar and unenvied task, to hit 
All persons, right or wrong, with random wit, — 

Stillingfleet. 

Law does not put the least restraint 
Upon our freedom, but maintain't, 
Or, if it does, 'tis for our good 
To give us freer latitude. — Butler. 

My last chapter indicates what strange changes may 
occur in five-and-twenty years, yet it is only the saKent 
alterations which strike the common ohserver as extraordi- 
nary, whereas the almost total revolution in every sublunary 
condition, up and down, is by far the most marvellous 
phenomenon. The imperceptibly slow and gradual turn 
of the wheel affords no idea of motion, and, individually, 
men perceive no alteration in themselves, whilst they are 
astonished at the alterations they see in all around them. 

'T^s thus from hour to hour we ripe and ripe ; 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot ; 
And thereby hangs a tale, 

which is never understood till too late to be of any use* 
VOL. rv. o 
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Confident Youth fancies nothing can withstand it ; m 
conyicted Age knows how enormously it has heen befo 
At all periods of life, it is wisdom to make the best of f 
bargain. 

Truce, however, to moralizing, and to revert to i 
literary matters ; which, drawn from n^y own ezperi< 
bear upon the internal constitution, and the public c 
deration due to the critical literature of the periodical p 
In vindicating the ''Gazette" from the aspersions 
which it was so insidiously assailed and misrepresentec 
a pretty general belief was obtained for the falsehoods, 
not mean to say that it, or any journal of its class, ca 
carried on with perfect freedom, and uninfluenced bj 
circumstances. On the contrary, personal regards 
attachments, literary connections, and friendly interfen 
must have an effect in enhancing praise, and moder 
blame ; and, in a 'baser manner, rivalry, envy, and mali 
will, in some instances, have the opposite effect in prodi 
damning faint praise, or undue commendation, and ab 
censure. To the former, I plead very partially guilty- 
latter, I utterly repudiate and deny. I never penned a i 
volent article during the whole of my long career; as 
the best of my knowledge, I never concealed or perver 
truth, even when noticing the performances of those I ] 
to be my unscrupulous enemies. 

With regard to the soft impeachment of a little fa 
itism, it appears to me, on the retrospect, to be unavoidf 
but then, it canliardly be considered an injurious dece 
practised upon the public. For the error is very veni& 
the illusion generally as transparent as it is slight 
believed to the very letter, it could do very small wr 
only raising for the moment some colleagues or all 
degree above their legitimate station, to sink into 
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natural oblivion nearly as soon as their ^ less lucky com^ 
patriots. The press has more power to de-press merit, than 
to exalt mediocrity, or force inferiority into transitory popu- 
larity. It can often crush the flower, but never give the 
weed a permanent acceptation. 

Well, then, on looking back, I have to acknowledge having 
occasionally lent myself to the flattering unction of emitting 
not altogether or quite deserved eulogy ; and if, by this 
means, I have contributed to exalt indifferent poetry (as I 
doubtlessly sometimes did) into temporary notice — poor wit 
and slow humour (as in annual imitations of Hood) into re- 
creation for social hours — small- ware archaeology (of Ireland, 
for example) into national acceptance — and literature or the 
arts in any of their branches, into more esteem than they 
justly merited, even for a brief season, I now cry peccavi,* 
and beg pardon of the momentarily misled world. t In 
sober sense, when carried to excess, I am ready to allow 
that undue panegyric may be as deteriorating to sound 
principles and correct opinions as vile injustice ; but a 
mere leaning to kindness, rather than severity, cannot 
materially delude the public taste ; and when we reflect 
on the cruel sacrifice of individual interests and hopes by 
the immolation of inoflensive efl^orts, there can be no ques- 
tion in the generous heart to which side the balance of 
the sternest criticism ought to' incline. 

I shall add but one other point to this digression, which 

* An eminent publiBher, and specially of school-books, was wont to say, 
" I made them cry Pessavy ;" it was the same who admired the Canlharides • 
supporters of the vestibule of St. Pancras^ Church. 

f Besides the all-hut universal acknowledgment of the fairness and 
tmth of the Literary Gazette, I, on one occasion, received a farewell 
letter from a distinguished foreign ambassador, ordering the paper to be 
addressed to him, abroad, and assuring the editor that during all the time 
he had been in England he had been guided in the purchase of books by his 
opinion^ and had to thank him for having never once been deceived by it. 

G 2 
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is, that I always found two parties who differed from an 
general suspicion that the '* Gazette " had coloured a trif 
too highly, and these were the puhlishers of the works as 
their authors. The only exception I can rememher to tl 
former rule, was that of John Murray ridiculing me f( 
the intense admiration I expressed for '' Anastasius" (hut m 
judgment was fully home out hy the sequel) ; to the latte 
I cannot recollect a single ohjection heing offered, hi 
rather intimations that hotter place, longer extracts, an 
more extravagant eulogy, might fairly have heen awarde< 

The same feeling accounts for what all editors mui 
have experienced, viz.: not quite the ingratitude of man 
of those who have sought and received their useful aid, hi 
when helped forward by it, their proneness to ignore tt 
assistance, admit a cool absence of gratitude, and ascrit 
all their success to their own surpassing merits. 

Perhaps the ** Gazette " was never a more efficacioi 
organ of literature or more flourishing than at this perio( 
though it maintained the proud station for a length ( 
years. Its regular and occasional contributors were num< 
reus and of the foremost rank, and it continued to original 
and take the lead in important designs, some of whic 
were immediately carried into effect, and others onl 
realised at the present day, or left in a state of progrei 
for consummation hereafter. Among the lesser instance 
of this sort, I may again refer to the foundation of tl 
Melodists' Club, for the promotion of English melody an 
ballad composition, which at once struck deep root, and hi 
ever since pursued with iclat the harmonious tenor of i 
way. (See vol. iii., page 281.) 

The idea, as I slightly stated, was first started at 
dinner-party at my friend's, Mr. William Mudford, at thi 
time editor of the "Courier," and author of the "Contec 
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platist," a series of essays ; the " Account of the Battle of 
Waterloo ; " the " Five Nights of St. Albans ; " '* Mary of 
Buttermere," and other works of various character and 
popular worth, Mr. Mudford, in 1818, brought 9. curious 
literary charge against Scott, which, as far as I know, was 
never contradicted. * * The Border Antiquities of England and 
Scotland," 2 vols. 4to, " by Walter Scott," being advertised, 
Mudford reclaimed against this assumption of the entire 
authorship, and affirmed that very nearly half the work was 
written by himself,, that he relinquished the task, and Scott 
afterwards completed it ; and when it came out in an entire 
form (for it was originally published without a name, in quar- 
terly parts) allowed his name to be placed on the title-page as 
the writer of the whole. Connected with this fact, Mr. Mudford 
mentioned two amusing circumstances drolly illustrative of 
critical sagacity. During the publication in detached portions, 
in one of the most respectable monthly journals in which it 
was noticed, the reviewer, led or misled by the nature of 
the subject, ascribed it on the strength of the internal 
evidence of the style to the pen of Walter Scott, and when 
it appeared with that name, exulted with no small self- 
glorification on the preceding proof of his accuracy of judg- 
ment ; but, alas, at the time he made the happy discovery 
Scott had not written one line of the work ! The second 
instance was afforded by a critic on the two volumes, who 
quoted largely the felicitous specimens of Scott *s style, every 
one of which happened to have been written by Mudford ! 

** Nature," observed an acute philosophical writer, " has 
80 framed the human mind that the particulars of trans- 
actions which are intended only for a particular purpose, 
make a very slight and transient impression on a memory; 
the vigour of which is, in every successive hour, devoted to 
a Buccession of new matters." To this, as well as to 
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advanced years, I fear I must ascribe many imperfections i 
my Memoirs ; but the establishment of the Melodists hi 
left an " impression " equally strong and agreeable. Brahai 
and Sinclair entered at once warmly into the proposition 
with such leaders it could not fail. Sinclair was then in a 
his freshness of voice and fame ; Braham (still wonderful i 
1853) was in the full and vigorous possession of those extrj 
ordinary powers with which, as a mere boy, he had electrific 
the town on his dihut under Mr. Palmer at the Royalt 
Theatre, forty years before, viz. 1787. And I am no 
speaking of twenty* six years ago ! having only late! 
listened to my old friend and matchless tenor with tl 
utmost delight, enabled to vouch for powers of song whic 
seem to be immortal. John Parry soon became an acti^ 
member of the Club, and ultimately secretary ; and to sho 
its early force, I may specify Weber, Curioni, de Begni 
Duruset, Sedletzek, Home, T. Cooke, T. Welsh, Broadhurs 
Bland, and other eminent musicians, foreign and native, c 
Betting the example of displaying all their accompli shmeni 
at the first meetings ; an example which has been so rich! 
and advantageously followed ever since, rendering ti 
entertainments attractive for the novelties introduced an 
the charms of the music, both in selected and origini 
compositions. 

But discords will arise, even alongside of harmonies, an 
I had the mortification at this time to be convicted of an 
amerced for, the only libel for which I was ever prosecute 
during my procrastinated wielding of that perilous weapoi 
the pen. There was a poor, vain, puffing creature, calle 
Wright, who dealt in wines and Opera-tickets in the Oper 
Colonnade, and who was just fool enough to throw peopl 
off their guard in not fancying him a rogue ; the charactc 
is not uncommon in London trade, where the absurdity c 
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the a83 is often closely linked with the cunning of the fox. 
Well, in one of the light gossiping letters from Paris, which 
were inserted to diversify the graver scientific and literary 
topics of the " Gazette,*' my correspondent happened to say 
that " Wright's champagne was justly so called, because he 
makes it all himself, without the aid of the grower in 
France." Having heard a report that Wright vowed 
vengeance for this calumny, and swore he would prosecute 
the paper for 20,0002. damages, I was so amused with the 
threat, that in noticing it I jestingly explained that all the 
libel meant was, that '' the wine was so good that it must 
be, as he advertised, his own, and not nasty French stuff." 
For this accumulated offence, the dealer did really bring his 
action, and the Lord Chief Justice, not taking the joke (as 
Lord Campbell would have done), directed, '* Had not the 
libel been repeated a second time, he thought the smalhst 
damages would have been sufficient ; but as the defendants 
had chosen, after a representation from Mr. Wright, to 
persist in setting themselves up against the law, it would, 
perhaps, be right to make them larger than they otherwise 
would have been ; " and so the jury found a verdict of 
damages, Fifty pounds ! The facts, however, were, that 
Wright never made any representation at all, and that 
" We" never entertained a thought of setting ourselves 
against the Law, any more than against the Gospel. We 
had laughed, with others, at the arrant folly of the rumoured 
proaecution— -or as a trick to bring the composite wines into 
notice — and our second libel was, in verity, but an indiffe- 
rent pleasantry upon the ridiculous subject. But everything 
prosecuted was a libel in those times ; and the greatest 
hardship I felt on the occasion, was the having my excellent 
taste in champagne impugned by a judge and jury, as if I 
could not tell the sparkling genuine from the execrable sham. 
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Khubarb champagne was not then invented, but» besi< 
creditable gooseberry, there was abundance of the mai 
factVire from cider, perry, lemon acid, tartaric acid, tun 
juice^ &c., &o,, with the dangerous disguises of cher 
laurel -water, and various preparations of lead, not 
mentLon carbonic acid gas, impregnated with the hk 
harmleBS bouquet from sweet-briar, and flavours from on 
root, clary, elder-flowers, and other innoxious adjuncts, 
excite my wrath. The truth is, that so little did I ere 
the rumour that Wright would ever have the impudence 
come into court, that I received the first announcement 
my misfortune on dropping into Messrs. Longmans, Pai 
noster-row, about dinner-time, when I was saluted wii 
" You are a* very pretty fellow to show your face here, ji 
after being found guilty of an atrocious offence, and fin 
fifty pounds." As the sailors say, one could only grin a 
bear it, and so I sought relief in epigrams, of which t 
following are samples : — 

THE LAW OP LIBEL. 

To call a rogue a rogue is a piece of defamation, 

Since it hurts him in his own and his neighbours* estimation ; 

Bo tlie rogue may bring his action, and get plaster for his sore, sir. 

For a false cut, a broad lump : moro for truth, for truth hurts more^si 

THE ATTORNEY. 

(The name of Wright's man was Harnett.) 

Of all men on the earth to be accurst, 

A pettifogging lawyer is the worst ; 

His path through life is stinging like a Hornet, 

And hb best deed ! the devil himself would scorn it. 



UNCERTAIN CERTAINTY. 

Who say libel-law's uncertain ? Their wits are surely lost ! 
Let them try it, and they'll find it is certain to their cost. 
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THE JURY. 

Take judges* dicta, gentlemen of sense, 
And give an unwhipt rascal recompense : 
Punish for truth, to make it known to fame, 
Jurors and con-jurors are not the same. 

Master Wright, however, had attained his object, and 
could afford to laugh at mj epigrams, without instituting 
new actions for new libels, and outfacing the laws. The 
" Gazette " was mulcted, with law expenses, of between a 
hundred and a hundred and fifty pounds ; and the Plaintiff 
furnished more champagne for masquerades and flash parties 
than ever. Lord Chesterfield built an amusing hoax upon 
the occasion. Desiring to boil a glorious boar's head and 
ham, from Germany, in champagne, he sent' to Wright for 
his " own " cheap vintage, and the fellow, rejoicing to let in 
a cdBtomer of such rank, sent in some of the finest cham- 
pagne he could purchase in London at less than half the price 
he gave for it. It was excellent fooling ; but the end was 
melancholy. Wright went wrong in trade and mind, and the 

last I heard of him was in an asylum under Dr. , whom 

he was always tempting to buy his imaginary wines, such as 
he supplied the Majesty of Heaven and the Trinity with 
(blasphemy in insanity), and finally wrecking himself upon 
the delusion that he could not walk, because he had only 
two left legs (not [W] rights), which pertained to the tender 
bodies of Miss Love and Madame Yestris ! How they 
managed without them did not occur to the maniac. 

As between melody and libel, life went on, presenting 
similar alternations between sunshine and rain ; the black 
and white squares of its chess-board, whereon I continued 
to move and mix with its pawns, knights, bishops, and 
rooks, and have a sidelong glance even at royalty. Upon 
the whole it was a busy and very exciting time with me ; 
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not only nulla dies sine lined, but no- day without manifold 
engagements, and pre-occupation for weeks in advance. 
There could not be a more rapid or variable course. It 
was now mourning, now merry-making ; now grave business, 
now gaiety ; now labour, now sport ; now suffering, now 
enjoyment ; now the shafts of offence, now the caresses of 
obligation ; now a pinch, now a plethora. I am told that 
among the offended, a small poet, Mr. D. L. Eichardson, 
has cherished his resentment even so far off as the East 
Indies^ and so lately as to the present date, reviewing and 
girding at my biography with as much malice, though with 
less slashing talent, as Sam Phillips himself. There 
happened to be another Dromio, or Richardson, whose 
initials were 1?. F., and who, naturally enough, reclaimed 
against being mistaken for T. D., for stating which fact, 
in no complimentary manner, to the wholesale and retail 
puff system of T. D. aforesaid, (who sent paid paragraphs 
in praise of his book to a hundred newspapers, and then 
quoted a centenary of eulogiums as the opinions of the 
press), this same T. D. has, I am told from India, visited my 
transgression in some journal he adorns in Calcutta. It is 
always unsafe to wound one of the irritahile genus, and 
dangerous to sting even a gnat poet. But there are better 
and more pleasant things to reflect upon ; and 

Where are the visions that round me once hovered. 
Forms that had grace in their shadows alone ; 

Looks fresh as light from a star just discovered. 
And voices that music might take for her own ? 

Oh yes, dear Moore, and you were one of the lively and 
intellectual circle, of the pleasant and the profound, of 
the social and the learned, of the sound-sensed, practical, 
and the genius-fraught imaginative who filled this crowded, 
stirring scene. What a list I could furnish, what reminis- 
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cences I could briiig up ; but there can only be glimpses of 
some few of the figures, and snatches at some few of the cir- 
cumstances, as they vanish into the past. 

The reader need not be told that Moore was a delightful 
companion ; among men, ever full of anecdote and enter- 
tainment, and, when the dining-room surrendered its inmates 
to the better society of the drawing-room, a perfect Orpheus 
to enchant the only portion of creation it is worth a wish to 
charm. Seated at the piano, and chanting his own Irish 
melodies, with all the sentiment and expression of the poet, 
though almost like recitative and without strong powers of 
voice, he was then in his glory, his small figure magnified 
into an Apollo, and his round countenance beaming, or 
perhaps the more accurately descriptive word would be 
sparkling with intelligence and pleasure, whilst Beauty 
crowded enamoured around him and hung with infectious 
enthusiasm upon his every tone. It is only by reference to 
the furore sometimes witnessed at a chef d'ceuvre in opera 
executed by a perfect artist, that an idea can be formed of 
the effect of Moore's singing to a refined circle, whose 
silence of admiration was but casually and briefly broken 
by murmurs of delight. I have seen instances of extraordi- 
nary excitement produced by his musical fascinations, 

Trembling, fainting, 
Possessed beyond the muse's painting, 

young female feeling almost overcoming decorum ; yet, 
sometimes, the playful predominating, so that it was not out 
of place to hear, as I once did, a witty old Scotch lady per- 
petrate a bad pun, and tell him that he made a paradise 
like the Greek Hesperides by his Peri-days ! 
- I have read, with much regret, the Memoirs of Moore 
now issuing from the press, and giving so unfavourable, 
and, in my judgment, so unjust a colouring to his character. 
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The publication, without reserve of his private memoranda, 
has contributed to create a considerable prejudice against 
him ; and his editor ought to have known that it is easier 
to defend an individual against grave charges than rashly 
to throw out every slight offence to bear its comment. 
Persons who have never been admitted to the higher circles 
of society — and such are the vast majority of the readers, 
not to mention the like preponderance of the critics of such 
works — are apt to mistake the laudable ambition to enjoy 
so inestimable a privilege to "tuft-hunting," and a parasi- 
tical subserviency to the great. But Moore had no occasion 
to fawn on and flatter wealth or station : he was too much 
courted to need to court, and his taste and discrimination 
speedily taught him, of plebeian birth, that perfect good 
breeding, refined manners, intuitive respect for the feelings 
of others, cultivated intellectual endowments, pure honour, 
and noble and generous sentiment were very generally to 
be found in the best aristocratic intercourse, and that he was 
indeed a fortunate man who could, on any grounds, aspire to 
and be admitted to so elevated and elevating a position. I 
make no boast of my intense gratification in having been 
allowed to share in similar distinctions, on which I look back 
not only with individual pride as having been earned by no 
self-abasement, but as the source of confirming every gentle- 
manly sense and habit, and informing and raising the mind 
to a superior standard of social intelligence and conduct. I 
speak from experience and observation in defending Moore 
from so erroneous a construction as has been put upon 
passages in his diary, and though the question aflects the 
most exalted in the land, I would fain fortify my opinion by 
the homely proverb, ** Show me your company, and I will 
tell you what you are." In spite of little envious cavils, 
therefore, you may depend upon it that there is no free and 
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friendly communion more agreeable, more instructive, or 
more mutually beneficial in every way, than that between 
talent and rank. Where the parties are worthy of their 
respective conditions, it is therefore simply natural that 
they should seek and attach themselves to each other, for 
the sake of progress in improving time and giving an 
otherwise unattainable zest to life. 

Moore was formed to shine in such society, and reap from 
it in return the advantages which it alone can bestow. 

As one of the most interesting literary matters in the 
biography referred to, relates to the burning of Lord Byron*s 
manuscript confided by his lordship to Mr. Moore, and as it 
has led to a public statement by the present Mr. Murray, 
publisher, and other correspondence, I may here insert a 
few particulars connected with the subject which will throw 
a little further light upon it. 

As was to be supposed the " Literary Gazette " would 
take some notice of so strange an event. I, from the best 
information I could gather, and from quarters most nearly 
concerned in the transaction, prepared a brief account, 
which, considering the terms of intimate friendship in which 
I lived with the late Mr. Murray, and my wish to be quite 
correct, I deemed it my duty to submit to him previous to 
publication. It was as follows : — 

« BYRON'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

» '* The history and recent destruction of this MS. is so 
singular^ that a brief account of it cannot fail to interest 
literary readers. It is generally known, that above three 
years ago Lord Byron put into the hands of his friend, 
Mr. Moore, at Paris, a sketch of his life up to that period, 
with the power of disposing of it for publication. On 
coming to England, Mr. Moore sold this MS. to Mr. Murray 
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for 2000 guineas. But it had been seen by a number of 
persons, and even copied, either entirely or partially by 
mme, and its contents came to be much talked about and 
canvassed. We are confident we hazard no invasion of the 
truth when we say, that being written in gall and bitterness 
of spirit, soon ajter the author left his family and couniry 
in disgust, this narrative would not only have disgraced his 
memory, hut would have compromised and blasted the 
characters of many persons who move in the highest circles 
of British society and fashion. It was natural, therefore, 
that these, as well as Lord Byron's family connexions, should, 
as Time's whispers betrayed the secrets of the Memoirs bit 
by bit, become anxious for the suppression of this dreaded 
MS. By what spring moved it is needless to trace, but 
certain negotiations between Mr. Moore and Murray were 
the consequence. The MS. was Mr. Murray's, paid for, 
and in his possession : and it was covenanted that Mr. 
Moore should have the revisal of it previous to publication, 
in order to remove the most offensive passages ; and after- 
wards, that if not redeejned before Lord Byron's decease, 
Mr. Murray was to have the right to publish it within 
tliree months of that event. Very lately, we understand, 
farther and not altogether friendly arrangements were 
spoken of between these parties ; but the matter stood as 
we have stated when the account of Lord Byron's death 
arrived. With this crisis came the tug of dispute. Mr. 
Murray, impressed with the obloquy which the Biography 
would cast upon the name of Byron, and with the infamy of 
its numerous libels, consulted with the friends of the family, 
and principally with Mr. Wilmot Horton, who is related to 
Lady Byron. Mr, Moore, actuated by a like sense of the 
impropriety of the publication, conferred with his friends, 
aud, through Mr. Luttrell, wished to redeem the MS. 
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Mr. Cam Hobhouse also, one of the warmest (and, as it 
seems to us, one of the most disinterested) friends of the 
late Lord, interfered to save his posthumous fame from this 
stroke ; and Col. Doyle appeared for Mrs. Lee, Lord 
Byron's half sister, with a similar object. 

" After some angry conferences, in which Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Murray differed essentially upon the construction of the 
agreement between them, the latter, in our opinion, very 
generously, surrendered his property in the MS. to the 
friends of Lord Byron (thus making the sacrifice of a 
property worth at the present time many thousand pounds), 
and it was committed to the flames. Mr. Moore, on his 
part, returned the 2000 guineas which he had received for 
the copyright with interest ; but we learn with satisfaction 
that this honourable act is not likely to be any permanent loss 
to him, as the sum has been again placed at the command 
of his friend Mr. Luttrell by Mr. Horton (if he chooses 
to accept of it), as the representative of the family of Lord 
Byron. With the passionate feelings of any of the indi- 
viduals who have been concerned in these transactions we 
have nothing to do, either in our private or public capacity. 
We think the final determination fortunate for all parties ; 
for the dead, for the living, and for the country generally ; 
and we also think that such a MS. ought never to have 
been sold in contemplation of being published. What 
blame attaches to this, is we hope redeemed by the 
sacrifices finally offered and made ; and our only fear is, 
that they may be rendered partially vain, by the existence 
of transcripts in other quarters." 

Notwithstanding recent assertions, including the remem- 
brance of Lord John Russell from having partially read the 
manuscript, that there was little or nothing in it to warrant 
the description I have put in italics above, I am entirely 
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convinced that it contained a great deal of such objectionable 
and injurious matter. Indeed, I had numerous passages 
communicated to me, which would have set the coteries of 
London in flames, and compromised several parties in the 
most painful manner ; and to plain, common understanding 
there could be no other valid or sufficient reason for the 
formal burning of the MS. before witnesses assembled to see 
the deed performed. Being well acquainted with Mrf. Lee, 
on intimate terms with Mr. (Sir) Wilmot Horton (in whose 
palace, at Candy, I had afterwards a grandson born), and 
also familiar with nearly all the other individuals concerned, 
I do not reiterate my belief on guesswork, but on certain 
information received at the time from head-quarters on 
every side. But to return to my narrative. I had an 
immediate reply from Mr. Murray, which I insert in fairness 
to the argument : — 

" Albemarle Street, Friday. 

*' My dear Sir, 

<< I assure you, upon my honour, that the account 
you enclosed to me is so very erroneous in almost every 
particular, that I would beg, as a personal favour, that you 
would omit any mention of it, with particulars, until an 
account can be made more satisfactory to all parties. 

** I send you something very general, but I would infi- 
nitely prefer your waiting until next Saturday ; but I again 
assure you that the printed account is throughout erroneous, 
and I trust that it will therefore be totally omitted. 

«J. M. 

«W. JKRDAN,E8q." 

The enclosure alluded to was as follows, and written in 
a different hand, but I have distinguished Mr. Murray's 
corrections and additions by printing them in italics :^- 
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"A general interest having been excited touching the fate 
of Lord Byron's Memoirs^ written by himself, and reports 
confused and incorrect having got into circulation upon the 
subject, it has been deemed requisite to signify the real 
particulars. . 

** The manuscript of these Memoirs was purchased by 
Mr. Murray, in the year 1821, for the sum of two thousand 
guineas, under certain stipulations, which gave him the right 
of publishing them three months after his Lordship's demise. 
When that event was authenticated, the manuscript con- 
sequently remained at Mr. Murray's absolute disposal, and 
a day or two after the melancholy intelligence reached 
London, Mr. Murray submitted to the near connections of 
the family that the manuscript should be destroyed. In 
consequence of this, five persons, variously concerned in the 
matter, were convened for discussion upon it. 

'' As these Memoirs were not calculated to augment the 
fame of the writer, and as some passages were penned in a 
spirit which his better feelings since had virtually retracted, 
Mr. Murray proposed that they should be destroyed, con- 
sidering it a duty to sacrifice every view of profit to the 
reputation of the noble author, by whose confidence and 
friendship he had been so long honoured. This proposal of 
Mr, Murray^s was strongly opposed, and he again urged 
it with increased zeahusness, renouncing even every claim 
to indemnification for uihat he had paid, in order to obviate 
objections as far as he possibly could. 

** The result has been, that, notwithstanding some oppo- 
Bition first offered, he obtained the desired decision, and 
the manuscript was forthwith committed to the flames. 
Mr. Murray, notwithstanding his renunciation of every claim 
to repayment of the purchase-money, was immediately 
reimbursed in the purchase-money by Mr. Moore, although 

VOL. IV. H 
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he (Mr. Murray) had previously renounced every claim t 
reimbursement (struck out for ' repayment ').*' 

I shall not offer any further remark on this curious affdi 
but as I happen to have brought so many popular charactei 
upon the stage, I may as well take the opportunity 1 
illuminate my readers with a few more particulars of the 
sayings and doings, which are connected with this period < 
our literature. The first is a letter from Mr. Murray - c 
various topics, but the first passage remarkable as e: 
hibiting where there might be a cross light upon tl 
Byron MS. business. 

<* Albemarle Street, June 14. 

** My dear Sir, 

** I thank you for your attentive hint respectir 
Mr. Barry, of Genoa. Mr. Hobhouse has, as usual, pp 
vented their going to Mr. Moore ! 

'* I think you have overlooked Captain Smith's * Li 
of Captain Beaver,' which, if not so well put together i 
it might have been, contains many very curious fac 
regarding a remarkable man. In the course of the di 
I will send you the first copy of an interesting work, i 
its way and at this time, ' Forest Scenes in the Wilds < 
North America.' 

. '' With kind compliments, 
** I remain, 

'* My dear Sir, 

" Yours very truly, 

"JOHN MURRAY." 

Mr. Douglas Kinnaird writes me — ** Lord Byron was sue 
a humourist that it were dangerous to affirm from memoi 
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what may or may not have fallen from him in his wayward 
moments. The truth is, he never ceased to play off his 
waggeries upon friends and acquaintances and the puhlic 
at large, regardless of consequences. Recklessness was a 
striking ingredient in bis eccentric spirit." Another letter 
of Mr. Murray's exhibits a trait : — 

" Albemarle Street, Tuesday. 

"My DEAR Sir, 

** I send you the fair sheets of Count Gamba*s 
account of Lord Byron's proceedings amongst the Greeks, 
and trust that you will find it a simple, unaffected state- 
ment of facts and actions that do credit both to the 
author and his subject. Lord Byron, like Lord Nelson 
and Lord Erskine, sinks into contempt in the common 
affairs of life, but his mind awakens, like theirs, in any 
great cause. He appears here as a man of good taste, 
sound judgment, and discretion — totally the opposite of his 
colleague, the Hon. L * * * S * *. 

" Most truly yours, 

"JOHN MURRAY." 

A letter I received from the late Earl of Carlisle, to whom 
the ** Hours of Idleness*' was dedicated in 1807-8,* after men- 
tioning other matters, explains another epoch in Byron* s life, 
viz., his taking the oaths as a peer, and his unfounded re- 
sentment for a supposed slight on which occasion produced 

• ** In tliose days I first saw and knew a little of * Lord George Gordon, 
a minor,' at any rate a young man indulgent in not a few youthful habits 
and frolics. His head-quarters were near mine in Brompton, for he lived 
in famished lodgings in Queen-street, with a great dog that used to trample 
my garden, and a smaller page who, owing to some mistake of sex, was 
exactly the opposite to the lubherly boy disguised in girl's clothes in the 
• Merry Wives of Windsor.' "— W. J. 

h2 
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Ilia angry attacks upon his most estimable friend and relati7< 
^hich were only apologised for when the fall of the gallai 
Howard on the field of Waterloo awakened nobler feeling 
and produced the affecting poetic burst which bewailed thi 
family and national loss : — 



" I beg leave to return my best thanks for the prints y( 
were kind enough to send me, and also for the ^ Literal 
Gazette. ' The account of Mrs. Jordan's memoirs appea 
to be done with considerable delicacy, and I have no doul 
has given satisfaction where anxiety may have existed. 

'<In talking the other morning on the subject of Lo] 
Byron, I may have misled you respecting his introduction 
the House of Peers. A peer by descent, after receiving h 
writ, takes the oaths at the table of the House of hon 
without any introduction. A peer newly created is intr 
duced by two peers of his own rank. 

** Lord Byron was misinformed in conceiving that Loi 
Carlisle ought to have introduced him. He also, I belie v 
took some offence at being referred to the Heraldic Colle^ 
for the proof of his pedigree prior to the issuing of the writ 
but there was, I am convinced, no intention whatever 
treating him slightingly. 

" Thinking that I was not quite accurate the other da 
I have troubled you with this explanation. 

*' I have the honour to be, Sir, 

" Your very obedient servant, 

« CARLISLE. 
« Grosrenor Place." 

But Byron is almost diverting me from Moore, to who: 
I must return, after quoting two more letters from M 
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Murray, to show the esteem in which he held the " Gazette*' 
and its editor : — 

" Mt dear Sir, 

''Mj father having discovered, that by making 

McQueen [the plate printer] work night and day and at 

meal times, he can have a suffieient number of plates struck 

off in time, has determined on printing the second volume of 

Byron on Wednesday next. 

^' He sends you the first copy which has gone forth. 

" Very truly yours, 

« J. MURRAY, JuK. 
« W, Jeboan, Esq." 

« Albemarle Street, June 27, 1831. 
" Mt nSAR JSRDAN, 

" The inconvenience, not to say annoyance, of 
which your letter so naturally complains, has arisen, at 
least in the most particular instances, from the uncertainty 
with which the works were published ; but this is not likely 
to occur again in any case, but even if it should, I will take 
particular care that your plans shall not be affected by it ; 
and, in future, I will take care to secure the priority for 
you. With kind wishes, 

" My dear Jerdan, 

•* Most sincerely yours, 

«JO^N MURRAY." 

1 find 1 must break into another chapter with my 
Mooriana. I shall accordingly close this with three notes : 
Ist, one from Moore to Mr. Rees, on my review of the 
"Epicurean," "Literary Gazette," No. 545 ; 2nd, an 
appointment upon a subject I may yet have to notice ; 
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and 3rd, a letter from Mr. Lockhart, which inter ai 
8aj8» ** Mr. Moore, as you will perceive, is very indigns 
with Mr. F. M. Reynolds for publishing an extempc 
without his consent. The poet asserts in a letter %o Murr< 
that thej offered him 600 guineas for the benefit of ] 
name in the ' Keepsake,' and that he declined the off 
Whether was Heath or Moore the most mad? 
tumbler-shjing was nothing to this !" * 

Our tumbler-shjing belonged to a day of the highest jin 
(of which by-and-by) spent with the F. M. Reynolds afo: 
said, son of the dramatist, author of ''Miserrimus," ai 
nathless, a right good fellow, possessed of much talei 
emulous of literature, and fond of associating with liters 
men. He died prematurely, abroad, not long ago. 

^ Athenffium, 
"Saturday, June 30, 1827 

"My dear Sir, 

** I cannot resist — hurried as I am — writing y 
a line, to beg you will convey my best thanks to Jordan i 
the service he has done me. His article is not only vc 
friendly, but is also very skilfully executed ; and he has { 
my book in so favourable a light, as to extort a lit 
admiration of it, even from myself. 

'* Should you be called upon for a second edition, pr 
let me know in time, as there are two or three verbal ern 
I should like to correct. 

" Just off to the Dandy Dinner ! 

"Ever yours, 

«T. MOORE.*^ 



* Southey asked 501, for a contribution about a cock and a hen 
" The ChriBtmas Box," in 1828. Miss Edgeworth got dOl, according 
my advice for a tale in the same little annual 
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"Mt dear Sir, 

** Mr. Moore is very desirous of meeting you, and 

I have made an appointment with him to meet you at 

Power's in the Strand, to-morrow (Monday), at two o'clock 

precisely. 

" He leaves town on Tuesday morning early. 

** Yours, very truly, 

"OWEN REES. 
** Sunday." 

A letter of W. Gifford's having reference to matters 
previously stated, may aptly fill up this page. 

*' Friday Morning. 

"Mt dear Friend, 

'' I am grieved and surprised at your note. I 
wrote, myself, civilly to your correspondent, and told him 
that I had prepared my answer to Bellamy before you had 
entrusted me with his remarks ; hut that if Bellamy gave 
me any occasion to reply further, I would then very readily 
avail myself of them. I thought I had returned them. 
This, it would seem, I have not. I will look over my 
papers this evening, and inclose them to you without 
delay. 

**By the hy, your old acquaintance, Taylor, seems out 
of his wits. He calls his paper the * Parson's Paper,' and 
yet he is daily printing the hlasphemies of a poor ignorant 
wretch whom he calls Stockham ! ! 

** Ever yours, in haste, 

«* W. GIFFORD." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

— ♦ — 

T. MOORE— THE QUARTERLY REVIEW— WILLIAM G] 
FORD, EARLY ORIGINAL POETRY BY HIM— WALT] 
HENRY WATTS— DANGEROUS JEST— CURIOUS COI 
CIDENCES. 

When we read his Batire we fancy him right in the name of T. Moo 
(Timour) the Tartar ; but when we come to hear his love ditties, , 
name changes into A. Moore (Amour). — Private* 

All chance direction which thou^canst not see. — Popc. 

I REMEMBEB being inyited by a very iiigenious mechai 
to inspect a machine he had invented, to equal, if not bujm 
aede, chronometers, for the measurement of time ; and w! 
set out iii his explanation — '* You see, Sir, the first mo^ 
ment is to mark every one or two hours hourly / *' up 
which 

« I took up my hat and I walked away." 

But, on reflection, I was sorry I had been so precipitate, 
I confessed he must, indeed, be a clever fellow who cov 
manage to get the business of two hours into one, and i 
thought has recurred to me with triple force since I ha 
been employed in writing this desultory, yet time-consumi 
and laborious work, and found it delayed far beyond i 
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date at which I owed it to my puhlishers and the puhlic. 
L^hamme propose, mais Dieu dispose; though arrogantly 
denied hy the first Napoleon on that invasion of Russia, 
which first led to his downfall {Je dis, he replied to the 
apothegm of the Russian amhassador, c*est mot qui propose, 
et e'est moi ctussi qui dispose) is, in my belief, a great 
truth, and I am equally convinced that with regard to 
mental operations, though one man may take a horse to the 
water, a hundred cannot make him drink. At least, so it 
has been with me in my attempts to proceed with this 
volume, and I only hope it may not bear too many and too 
perceptible indications of the invita Minerva. 

From the beginning of his career, or rather the portion 
of it contemporaneous with the ** Literary Gazette," the 
social qufJities of Moore, independently of his genius, made 
him ever a. favourite in its pages. It felt for his misfor- 
tunes and rejoiced in his successes, with only an occasional 
protest against Bome of his personalities and opinions. 



Quid sentirQ patas omnes, Galvine, lecenti 
De soelere. 



Yes, Moore, the debt of sympathy is paid 
To worth deceived, and artless &ith betrayed ; 
And still we hope, for thee and us remain, 
Mines of the &ncy, ingots of the brain ; 
Whilst safe from cockpit law the Muses guard 
The wealth, ahready funded (1819), of the bard. 

How few, like Moore, can see without dismay. 
Their worldly stock to alien hands a prey! 



Yet with all my admiration and regard I could not bestow 
aay praise upon the first life of Sheridan, ascribed to him 
whilst living abroad, and upon which he bestowed about as 
much pains as his noble Editor has bestowed upon his 
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Remains : a sort of even-handed justice, yet. in a literar 
point of yiew, much to be regretted, " The Loves of th 
Angels," however, restored all to rights, and its sparl 
ling brilliancy and breathing beauty were duly acknoTi 
lodged ; though it was critically observed that its exquisit 
touches of nature had occasionally their foils in fictitiou 
sentiment, and the dazzling force of its happy imagery wa 
sometimes attenuated into the ingenious trifling of fancifi 
conceit. And, finally, when the genuine *' Life of Sheridan 
appeared with his (Moore's) name, due justice was paid 1 
that unequal, but interesting and popular publication. Poc 
Sheridan ! who thought a man might surely be permitted i 
take ** a glass of wine by his own fireside," as he remarket 
enjoying that consolation at the Piazza Co£fee-house, whilf 
the adjacent Drury Lane Theatre was burning. Moore in coi 
versation abounded in lively anecdote, rather than in origin] 
wit or humour, as his biography exemplifies in many a 
instance, and recalls others to my memory, of which I ma 
hereafter make some use. At present, I shall onl 
allude to the whimsical story of Lord Muskerry, on hi 
deathbed, saying : — ** I have nothing to reproach myse 
with, for I never in my life denied myself anything ; 
on account of its being, as I thought, ''capped" i 
the time, by a similar tale of an unfortunate Manchest€ 
manufacturer, who had not stinted himself in an 
sensual indulgence, till he fell into circumstances whic 
'eventuated' a meeting of his creditors. At this tb 
poor fellow was sadly bothered by pestering inquiric 
and disagreeable questions, which produced that intestis 
efiect of a guttural noise, known by the name of 
grumbling. No change of position could stop the unplei 
sant phenomenon, when in the midst of other unpleasaz 
queries, the sufierer struck his hand violently against hi 
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stomach, exclaiming — ''Domm thee, hold thy tongue! 
thou can'st not say that ever I wronged thee of ought in my 
life!" 

Till the melancholy period at which Moore's fine faculties 
gave way, I maintained a constant friendly intercourse with 
him. When he came to town and occupied his lodgings in 
Duke- street, St. James's, 1 was among the foremost sum- 
moned to his levee ; and during his stay, many of our 
pleasant engagements were enjoyed in unison. Among 
more serious circumstances 1 cannot forget accompanying 
him and his inestimahle wife, though so slightingly treated 
in his Memoirs, to see their son off for India. Both 
parents were extremely affected, and Mrs. Moore in par- 
ticular seemed to have a presentiment of the fatal issue, 
for she wept even more abundantly than a fond mother 
does on parting with her child. 

But one of my most interesting congresses with Moore, 
occurred during a week's stay with Mr. Bowles at his 
delightful residence, Bremhill. Bremhill itself, with its 
charities and ceaseless devotion to the wants, spiritual 
and temporal, of the poor, and education of youth, its 
poetic tastes and cordial feelings within, and its sweet 
aspects in the landscape without, was truly a serene and 
delicious retreat from the turmoils of London ; and its 
attractions were greatly enhanced by the proximity to 
Moore at his cottage of Slopperton, and to the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Lansdowne at their Palace of Bowood; 
with whom a close and neighbourly intercourse was con- 
tinually introducing fresh pleasures to the harmony that 
prevailed. I mention Lady Lansdowne in order to pay a 
tribute to her benevolence in « scattering bliss around." 
By her position enabled to do so, her Ladyship exceeded 
the good Mrs. Bowles in her philanthropic devotedness to 
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assure the comforts and welfare of all who liyed withi 
the sphere of her wide influence. 

I shall not, however, dwell longer upon the recollectio 
of joyous hours spent in the society of Moore ; the lai 
bright spot I shall notice was in the Castle of Dublin, when 
after a sumptuous entertainment by the Lord Lieutenani 
the Marquess of Normanby, a whole evening was charme 
into midnight by an assemblage of the beauties of Irelanc 
to be enchanted by the melodies of Moore. 

From Moore I will pass to another distinguished literar 
and personal friend whom I lost at the time on which I ai 
now engaged — William Giffbrd, with whom I was mad 
acquainted by Mr. Canning, which led to a eonfidentif 
intimacy that lasted to the day of his death — my latec 
mornings passed with him being at Ramsgate, immediate! 
preceding the close of his stirring career — and Mr. Canninj 
survived him only a few months. Under his auspices 
contributed to the " Quarterly Review,*' and on one oocasio 
bestowed great research and labour upon what was intende 
for the leading article, several sheets in length, but an eyen 
occurred upon the meeting of Parliament which rendered a 
my painstaking nugatory as far as publicity was concemec 
though I was handsomely remunerated for my stifle 
manuscript. 

The subjoined note will show outside barbarians in whi 
manner such things are done under able editors: — 



« Junes Street, Nov. 22. 

*« Dear Sir, 

" I had proposed to myself the pleasure of callin 
on you, but the fear of increasing a cold which is perpetual! 
before me, delayed me from day to day. 

" The present number is, as you have probably seei 
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printed, and nearly ready for publication ; but I am extremely 
desirous of meeting Parliament, at its opening, with the 
succeeding cme, which must have something of a political 
tendency. I shall, therefore, be happy to hear from you at 
your earliest opportunity ; for as we have but two months 
before us to get nearly a world of matter, not an instant 
should be lost. 

** I am well conyinced that you must have taken no 
ordinary pains, and am truly sorry that you have experienced 
any interruption from illness. Kemp and I, indeed, are 
but too well acquainted, but what business have you, young 
and strong, with such an impertinent visitant ? 

'< I shall hope to hear from you as soon as your leisure 
will admit ; and am, dear Sir, 

** Yours very truly, 
" W. Jerdan, Esq." « W. G1 FFORD. 

** (PRIYATE.) 

" James Street, May 6th. 

« Dear Sir, 

** The little paper headed Pindarees is a verbal 
copy of Official Communications from the East Indies. 
Since it was printed, a notice has been given in the House 
of a motion for papers on the subject ; this, of course, 
renders it improper, and indeed impossible to give them in 
their present form. WiU you have the goodness to take 
the substance of them, and, with the assistance of the 
publication herewith transmitted, mould them up into a little 
article of eight or ten pages for the present number? 
Ton will find the account of the Pindarees at p. 118, and 
there is just enough to make an amusing and interesting 
paper at the present moment. I shall be glad if your 
kiBure will aUow you to oblige me in this. As for the rest 
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of the book, it may be dismissed in two lines, as neither • 

much novelty or much account. 1 have an excellent artic 

on the formation of an Indian army, and some little accoui 

of these marauders will complete it. 

<' Your other article is not at present .in my hands. 

need not say more at present on this head, but I hope 

give it in this number. Circumstances have made son 

curtailments necessary, but on this subject you shall hei 

from me again. 

" Ever, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

«W. GIFFORD. 
« W. Jerdan, Esq." 

1 revert to &r\ early period of Mr. Gifford's life, becau! 
I am in possession of what I believe to be some very ini 
resting memorials of it, and juvenile examples of his poeti 
talents unknown to his biographer and the public. In tl 
Preface to his Juvenal, published by G. and W. Nicol an 
R. Evans, 1802, he says : — 

"Hitherto I had not so much as dreamed of poetry 
indeed, I scarce knew it by name ; and, whatever may h 
said of the force of nature, I certainly never * lisped i 
numbers.* I recollect the occasion of my first attempt. ] 
is, like all the rest of my non-adventures, of so unimportai 
a nature, that I should blush to call the attention of tl 
idlest reader to it, but for the reason alleged in the intn 
ductory paragraph {the delay in 'the publication of hi 
Juvenal). A person, whose name escapes me, had undei 
taken to paint a sign for an ale-house : it was to be a lion 
but the unfortunate artist produced a dog. On this awkwar 
aflfair one of my acquaintances wrote a copy of what we ca 
verse : I liked it, but fancied I could compose somethin] 
more to the purpose: I tried; and by the unanimou 
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Bnffi*age of mj shop-mates, was allowed to hare succeeded. 
Notwithstanding this encouragement, I thought no more of 
Terse, till another occurrence, as .trifling as the former, 
famished me with a fresh suhject : and so I went on till I 
had got together ahout a dozen of them. Certainly nothing 
on earth was ever so deplorahle : such as they were, 
however, they were talked of in my little circle, and I was 
sometimes invited to repeat them, even out of it. . 1 never 
committed a line to paper, for two reasons : first, because 

I had no paper; and, secondly perhaps I might be 

excused from going farther ; but, in truth, 1 was afraid, 
for my master had already threatened me, for inadvertently 
hitching the name of one of his customers into a rhyme. 

s. . . 1 was found in the twentieth 

year of my age by Mr. William Cookesley, a name ever to 
be pronounced by me with veneration. The lamentable 
doggrel which I have already mentioned, and which had 
passed from mouth to mouth among people of my own 
degree, had, by some accident or other, reached his ear, 
and given him a curiosity to enquire after the author . • 
. . . but nothing could slacken the zeal of this excellent 
man ; he procured a few of my poor attempts at rhyme, 
dispersed them amongst his friends and acquaintances, and 
when my name was becoming somewhat familiar to them, 
Bet on foot a subscription for my relief. I still preserve the 
original paper ; its title was not very magnificent, though it 
exceeded the most sanguine wishes of my heart ; it ran 
thus : * A subscription for purchasing the remainder of the 
time of William Qifford, and for enabling him to improve 
himself in Writing and English Grammar.' " 

Some time after Mr. Gifford's death, a resident in his 
native town of Ashburton intimated to me that he had been 
enabled to make a collection of the youthful effusions thus 
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characterised by their author ; and, after some correspoi 
dence, I became their possessor, through the medium 
Howe, a bookseller of Exeter. They are now on my tabl 
and, together with the well-known and dire denunciation 
Peter Pindar, and several other compositions, of the authe 
ticity of which I am not assured, include the identical lin< 
on the ale-house sign, though the memory of the writer hi 
misled him as to the subject. As this production of i 
distinguished a man must be considered a literary curiosit; 
1 have much pleasure in presenting it to my reader, and all 
four other original poems, coming within the same categor 
which 1 cannot discover to have ever been printed, tl 
present Mr. John Murray writing to me that he has i 
information on the subject. The genuineness of the five 
have deemed worthy of preservation was vouched by thn 
old inhabitants of Ashburton, and early friends of the 
writer. I commence with — 

THE SIGN PAINTER; AN ODE. 
as specially acknowledged by him. 

1. 
Two Btrangers through the town were walking, 
Of this and that at leisure talking — 

Till, half their journey o'er, 
One of thein for a moment stood, 
And, fiUM with most amazement, view'd 

The sign at Taprell's* door, 

2. 
«* Dear sir," said he, «* I lately heard, 
(And much the dismal tale I fear'd,) 

That painting was declining : 
But was mistaken, I believe ; 
And for my comfort I perceive 

There^s no such need of whining. 



• An innkeeper, who had for his sign ** The Roie and Crown,** w 
radely drawn. 



r 
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" For proof of this, lift up your eyes, 
And with agreeable surprise, 

Confess yourself convicted ; 
For such the beauty of these lines, 
Where so much skill and beauty shines, 

It canH be contradicted. 



" Here Rubens, Teniers, Steen and Stella, 
Droll Hogarth, and Sir Godfrey Kneller, 

Must own themselves outdone. 
Their feeble efforts can no more 
Compare with this than dross with ore, 

Or Luna with the sun." 



Came by a man : " Friend, tell us, do, 
This famous painter^s name that drew 

* The Rose and Crown * so noble." 
He bow'd : " Then hark ye, gentlemen, 
If I must tell you flat and plain, 

*Twas done by Daniel Dobell! 

6. 

** A greater wonder I've to tell ; 
Daniel, though he can paint so well, 

A carpenter by trade is : 
Many a hog^s stye hath he rear*d ; 
And he can make, as I have heard. 

New limbs for jointed babies." 

7. 

0, Daniel, for a moment lend 
Thine ear to an officious friend — 

Who, if he might, wOuld choose 
A subject for thy second piece 
Unknown to Rome or ancient Greece, — 

Then pray attend the muse. 

8. 

With shades and lines — long, short, big, small, 
Display the beggar'd prodigal, 

A-feeding with the hogs : 
If that wont do, then — (let me sec) — 
Why let thy second painting be 

Daniel amid the dogs. 



▼OL. IV. 
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9. 



First for thy pallet I advise 

That thou dost make (*twill well suflBce) 

Thy drawing-board of deal ; 
Then, secondly, thy glue-brush take — 
*Twill a most noble pencil make, 

By lessening of its tail. 

10. 

Thy glue-pot to a paint-pot change, — 
Nor think the metamorphis strange, — 

And when that thou hast done it, 
Suppose thy leather apron gay 
To be a piece of canvass grey, 

And draw thy portrait on it. 

11. 

Let Taprell have our praises too ; 
To him our thanks are justly due. 

For raising from the ground 
Where he obscurely grovelling lay, 
And bringing to the face of day 

A genius so profound. 

12. 

Hail ! Daniel hail ! of parts lublime, — 
And do not spend thy precious time 

In shoving saw and plane : 
Throw those vile, cramping tools away ; 
Commence a painter — and we'll say 

That Raphael lives again ! 

The next example is an epitaph, in which will be re 
uised the dreadful vigour which belonged to Gii 
throughout his literary career : — 

EPITAPH. 

Where ragged nettles mark the rising ground. 
And pois'nous night-shade breathes infection round, 
Bill Brazen rots. In the good patriarch's phrase, 
" Evil and few were his unhallow'd days : " 
Yet in these few and evil the rank knave 
Choused of a head-stone his poor father's graye ; 
Abused his mother; grudged his children bread, 
And coffinM them in wig boxes when dead ; 
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Bullied his sister ; kicked bis wife to tV door ; 

Belied the parish ^ooks, and starved the poor. 

Till grown too bad for this bad town, kind Heaven 

Suffered the miscreant westward to be driven; 

Where three long years in solitary state 

He dragg'd the drunken hours through scorn and hate ; 

Till as he lay one night devoid of rest. 

And conscience woke the worm within his breast, 

A wint*ry blast, with hoarse, -tremendous roar, 

Rush'd through the gallery, burst the faithless door, 

Approach'd him, touch 'd — ** Christ Jesus ! save," he cried, 

" A wretch ! a hateful wretch ! " — shook, groan'd, and died. 

Now buried here, the scorn that dogg'd his way 

Through life, still scents, and opens on his clay. 



Stranger ! this scene demands an awful pause : 
A vicious world takes arms in virtue's cause: 
Vice cowers beneath the shame she boasts to brave, 
And finds chastisement on this side the grave. 

The chief interest of what follows is its indication of 
Gifford's early attention to the stage ; the seed-corn of the 
future editor of Massinger, Jonson, Ford, and Shirley. 



FRAGMENT OP A PROLOGUE. 

[It was a custom with Gifford and some youthful associates to act plays 
at which persons were admitted gratis. On one occasion, just before the 
play was to begin, a person proposed writing a prologue ; on which Gifford, 
without any hesitation, quickly scribbled out one, of which the following 
lines are a part : — ] 

No Garrick here majestic treads the stage ; 
No Quin, your whole attention to engage ; 
No practised actors here the scene employs, 
But a small number of raw girls and boys. 

As when some peasant, who, to treat bis lord, 
Brings out his little stock and decks his board 
With what his ill-stored cupboard will afford. 
With awkward bows, and ill'itlaced rustic airs. 
To make excuses for his feast prepares, 

I 2 
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So here I stand, all trembling in your sights 
Come to behold the audience of to-night ; 
And, conscious of its meanness, hardly dare 
To bid you welcome to our homely hre. 

Would you, ye fair ones, in our cause appear. 
Your looks would silence every crkic here ; 
If you but smile, 'twill cheer our timorous hearts, 
And give us courage to perform our parts. 
Since then to please you has been all our care, 
Bear kindly with us, and attentive hear. 

Another epitaph suggests a reminiscence of Burns. 

Within the chambers of this tomb 

Is laid, alas ! poor Johnny Coomb. 

Ye sons of Momus seek his bier. 

There drop the tributary tear ; 

And mourn his fate, deprived of breath 

By the deceitful wiles of Death. 

Long had our hero mock'd his art. 

And laugh'd to scorn his conquering dart ; 

But Death, who for his conquest bum'd. 

Resolved to leave no stone untuni'd. 

John got himself a suit of clothes — 
Coat, waistcoat, breeches, shoes, and hose ; 
And, as he knew his jaws were thin. 
Tied down his hat beneath his chin. 
Thus funiish'd out from top to toe, 
Like any other country beau, 
« He came to town — his station chose — 
And lay at ambush at "The Rose." * 

Have you not seen a spider fell 

Rush rapid from his gloomy cell. 

To seize some wretch, and then convey 

Back to his den the trembling prey ? 

So Death ran out, and crossed the street, 

The object of his hate to meet. 

'* And what dost sell, old friend ?" he cried ; 

** Why, nuts, my master,** John replied ; 

" Up with your copper, and 1*11 call — 

'Tis but a-ha*penny, hap how't shall." 

Death says—" Well, friend, Til try my luck ; '* 

And straightway out a ha'penny took. 



r 



A public house. 
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** Now, tell me, Johnny, what you'll call ;" 
« Why ni heads for't, hap how*t shall." 
Then Death aloft the ha'penny threw ; 
And John, who kept it still in view. 
And looking down with aspect sad. 
Cried out—** 'Tis tail, I vow to Gad.** 
Death, who his every motion watch'd, 
Now saw his time, and out he snatchM 
From underneath his coat a dart, 
And stahVd poor Johnny to the heart. 

The last example exhibits the stem critic ia the soft 
bands of love, as witnessed by a 

POETICAL LETTER FROM GIFFORD, 

WHILE AT OXFORD, TO A FBMALE OF ASHBURTON, WHO BAD REPROACHED 
HIM FOR HIS ME6LECT. 

Thou, to whose shrine I how; at whose command, 

(Though low my reed and artless he my hand,) 

I take the rural pipe and sing and play. 

Regardless what the senseless world may say. 

Though mean^s the hard, I'm hid hy Love to write, 

And this shall plead for what I now indite. 

Love reigns the mighty monarch of the mind, 

Knows no superior, hy no laws confined — 

But triumphs still without the least control 

O'er all the grand endowments of the soul. 

Believe the muse ! the flame, no more suppress 

Glows with unusual ardour in my hreast ; 

Thy dear idea fills my every thought, 

Nor e*en in slumher is thy name forgot : 

Thy charms are ever present to my view ; 

Whate*er I do or say, I think on you. 

When halmy sleep seals up these wearied eyes, 

And Fancy hids her images arise, 

I fondly clasp thee in my longing arms, 

And gaze transported on thy matchless charms : 

So pleased with this illusion do I seem, 

I wake hut grieved to find it all a dream. 

Since you, and you alone, are all my care, 
Accept these lines — the fiiirest of the fair ! 

The other poems, which I have rejected as spurious or 
doubtful, possess striking thoughts and passages of verse. 
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and in Bome cases illustrate Word8worth*B theory of 
child being father of the man. Thus, the " Man of Refo 
is a germ quite germane to the mature editor of the ** A 
Jacobin " and the " Quarterly Review." The others d 
no particular notice, but I add their titles, as it is posi 
some of my readers may be able to identify them as hif 
appropriate them to their proper authors. They are ** 
Maniac," "On Happiness," "What is Love?" " 
Murder," in poetic prose, " The Harlot," "Henry's L( 
to Emma," " To Joy," and " The Chieftain's Funer 
To these poetic effusions I will only add a prose letter wl 
I received at Hastings, and which I am anxious to pres< 
iu my biography, because it speaks of a dear friend of m 
Iklr. Walter Henry Watts, so long and much respected 
every member of the periodical press, (inasmuch as \ 
proposed to erect a monument to his memory by subsc 
tlon, in Kensington Churchyard, which some want of en( 
prevented being done,) an accomplished artist^ an able 
ingenuous critic on the arts, a fair litterateur ^ though 
aimiQg at important works, and my loved and honoi 
colleague in the " Gazette" for many a year. 

« Sept 22nd ; Guns now firii 

** My dear Sir, 

" I called at Murray's this morning, and fc 
your kind letter there, with which I was not a little plea 

** I am glad you find Hastings so restorative. Ryde 
wliich I went, did nothing for me, for I returned to towi 
a feebler state than I left it.^ Since that, however, 1 1 
picked up a degree of strength very unusual with me, 
am, indeed, better than I have been for a considerable ti 

** I saw a friend of yours last evening, of whom 1 tl 
very favourably indeed, Mr. Watts, the miniature-pwn 



"f 
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I owe his acquaintance to Mr. Wright. I have seldom seen 
a more modest and amiable man. He was glad to hear 
of you. 

'' In the hope of seeing ^u from day to day, I delayed 
thanking you for a little volume of poetry. It was far, 
indeed, above the common stamp, and augurs well of the 
genius and talents of the young writer. His style is 
spirited and picturesque. I would recommend to him the 
perusal of my old acquaintance, Massinger, that will add 
sweetness and rhythmicsd powers to the verse that wants 
nothing else to be paramountly excellent. 

''And now to business. I rejoice most at Mr. C.'s con- 
versation with you, and shall feel extremely obliged to 
you, if you will immediately undertake the whole. I can 
add nothing to your plan, which embraces the topics 
most material to our purpose* Mr. Canning talked over 
the subject with me, and I understood that it was his 
wish you should undertake it. Unfortunately, my ill- 
ness rendered me unable to see any person for some 
time, and when he left England he was so hurried, that 
though he sent Fackhouse to say that he would call upon 
me, he could not find leisure. I heard not, therefore, 
what he had done. 

" I am sorry to say, that I cannot find your proof. In 
my chaos nothing is where it should be. I hope, however, to 
procure a copy, and have desired Murray to examine our 
printer s treasury, their papers are sometimes laid up for a 
long period. I hope, however, that you will be enabled to 
commence without it, and in the interim, every exertion 
shall be made to recover it. With great regard, 
** I am, dear Sir, 

** Faithfully yours, 

" W. GIFFORD." 
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Mr. Watts was the writer and editor of the " Annual 
Biography and Obituary," 15 vols. 1817 — 1831; a replica- 
tion to parts of Shee's "Rhymes on Art," and other 
J I publications, to few if any of which he appended his name ; 

and so, an individual much respected in his day, and the 
author of a great deal that was very useful and beneficial 
to the public, passed away with hardly a mention in a 
catalogue, to tell that he ever existed, or improved mankind. 
Yet had he most of the throes and gratifications of author- 
ship, though the Anonymous saved him from some of the 
former, and robbed him of some of the latter. The pleasure 
of seeing oneself in print, only to be estimated by those whc 
have glozed over the type — of seeing one's mental self ii 
everlasting reflection, whilst one's bodily self can only be 
contemplated for a few minutes in a pond, or a mirror— oi 
having proof sheets, equal in interest to love letters — ol 
being reviewed flatteringly, indiff'erently, or abusively, eacl 
conveying a degree of consequence and satisfaction, the first 
for the delight in its praise, the second for the superioritj 
felt in looking down gn mediocre intelligence, and the last 
for the luxury of complaint and the demonstration of abomi 
nably bad usage. In good humour, therefore, let me agaii 
put myself right by averring that I never meant to portray 
myself as a victim to literary pursuits, nor to paint th( 
profession of literature in the darkest colours, or rathei 
shades of distemper ; though 1 might quote curious autho 
rities, half in jest and half in earnest to the point, foi 
Molifere has written : — 



Pegase est un cheval 
Qui m^ne les grands hommes k I'hdpital. 



Byron : — 



Hard is the fate on whom the public gaze 
Is fix'd for ever to detract or praise ; 
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Repose denies Ber requiem to his name, 
And F0II7 loves the martyrdom of Fame. 

And Moore : — 

In the woods of the north there are ijisects that prey 
On the hrains of the elk to his very last sigh : 

Oh, Genius ! thy patrons more cruel than they, 
First feed on thy hrains^ and then leave thee to die. 

And CampbeU, who beat all hollow in his peculiar 
diatribe against publishers, by toasting Buonaparte, as 
a benefactor of his species, because he had hanged a 
bookseller. 

But to return to my still lamented friend. I beg leave 
to copy a very strange story relative to him, which was 
inserted in the '* Mirror" some ten years ago, and the 
truth of which I can corroborate from alarming commu- 
nications made to me at the time by Mr. Watts, of which 
A. and B. (our mutual friends, Mr. Gaspey and Mr. Mud- 
ford) were ignorant, as I was of their almost fatal pleasantry. 

The relation runs thus : — 

SOMETHING MORE THAN A JOKE. 

AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A LATB ARTIST. 

Mr. W. H. W., a gentleman connected with the fine 
arts, and long known as a member of the London press, 
died last year. He had through life borne a high character, 
and was remarkable for the general urbanity of his man- 
ners and his benevolence. In society he appeared mirthful 
or serene ; but there were moments when he was strangely 
disturbed, and mournful recollections seemed to overwhelm 
him with something more than grief. At^times he would start 
in great agitation, affected by a simple expression which had 
touched a chord that fearfully vibrated through his whole 
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frame. He remained single, but was said to have experi- 
enced a disappointment in an affair of the heart, earlj in 
life, wliich had driven him to the verge of madness. On 
one occasion, walking with a friend in London, they met an 
individual on whom Mr. W. gazed stedfastly, hut did not 
Bpeak to him. They passed, and he then exclaimed, " That 
13 a scoundrel ; he got for his wife the woman I ought to 
have married/* 

What it was that at times disturbed him, it is not in 
the power of the writer to reveal. Though intimate with 
him for years, no explanation was ever volunteered. His 
liberal nature and unimpeachable integrity, as they gained 
him the affectionate regards of a large circle of friends, 
might have been expected to secure him from the hostility 
of every one. But that he had enemies, bitter and most 
terrible enemies, the following narrative, committed to 
paper, immediately after the circumstance and conversation 
it describes, will clearly demonstrate. 

Oil Thursday, Dec. 21, 1821, A. and B., who had long 
been ou friendly terms with Mr. W., went to dine at the 
Bnrtoa Ale-house, in Henrietta-street. While there they 
recollected that Mr. W. lived in the neighbourhood (he then 
lodged f 1 think, in Southampton (Bedford) street), and 
thought he would like to join them. They sent a waiter to 
invite him to do so. Mr. W. had visited Macclesfield a 
short time before, and to Cause him some ludicrous surprise, 
as well as to make him come more speedily, they ordered 
the man to say that two gentlemen from Macclesfield 
desired to see him. The waiter went, but returned with 
the answer that Mr. W. was out for the evening. On 
leaving the tavern, the companions resolved, as. he was to 
dine in company with them on the following Monday, to 
pky off a further joke on their friend. They called at his 
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residence, and finding that he was still from home, left a 
message for him, that two gentlemen from Macclesfield had 
called to see him, and would do themselves the pleasure of 
waiting on him again, at seven o'clock on the evening of 
Monday. They expected that this would cause him to leave 
the party with whom he was to dine, at the hour named, 
and they proposed to drink his health in his ahsence, and 
then send a servant after him, with a note to state what 
had been done, and to announce that the two gentlemen 
from Macclefield awaited his return to thank them for the 
honour they had conferred. 

Monday came, the party dined together, and Mr. W. was 
present, hut did not withdraw, as A. and B., or A. at least, 
thought he would. In the course of the evening, B. spoke 
to Mr. W. about Macclesfield, but nothing remarkable 
occurred till the party had nearly left the dining-room, and 
A. and B. found themselves alone. It was then that B. 
told A. he had a most extraordinary communication to make 
respecting Mr. W. They were, however, interrupted, and 
no opportunity offered for making it that evening, but on 
the following Thursday they again met, and B. gave the 
following statement : — 

''The revelation I have to offer will cause you great 
surprise. On the day after we called on W., and left word 
that two gentlemen from Macclesfield would wait on him 
again, I received a note from him couched in these terms : — 

" < Dear B., — For God's sake let me have a quarter of 

an hour*8 conversation with you, at your own house before 

you go to dinner, on a matter of VITAL importance to me. 

Your half distracted, 

«<W. H. W. 

'* * P.S. Pray mention this to no hnman being.' 
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" The word * vital,* B. continued, had three lines drawn 
under it. I confess I thought that he had detected us, and 
was playing off a counter-trick.. I, however, returned the 
following answer : — 

** * Dear W. — I am afraid to flatter myself that you jest 
in your otherwise alarming letter. 

" ' Tou will find me at home at four o'clock. Yours, 

« * B.' 

*' I almost expected, when I went home, to find him 
laughing and dancing in the drawing-room ; hut on looking 
at him I found he was much disturbed. He spoke with 
a faltering voice, and altogether his aspect indicated the 
severest distress. ' How can I,' he exclaimed, ' how can 
I tell you what I have to say ? * After some pause he 
proceeded : — 

***T am reduced to such a situation that I have no 
alternative but to put an end to my existence or to leave 
the country. Can you, and will you, assist me with the 
means of doing the latter ? ' I told him that I knew he 
was accustomed to view some things in a very peculiar 
light, and begged of him to impart what he had on his 
mind to some of his friends, with the expectation that 
they would convince him that neither of the steps which 
he contemplated were necessary. This he declared it 
was useless to do. His case was one in which argument 
could be of no avail. He said he must quit the country, 
though the idea of leaving his connexions in England 
gave him great pain. I endeavoured to draw from him 
his secret, that I might advise him upon it, but in vain. 
He begged of me to ask no questions, and declared that 
he would answer none, but demanded of me whether I 
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could and would enable him to go abroad? I, at length 
said, ^ I can and I will, if it be necessarj/ 

"I then made a new attempt to draw from him the 
cause of his distress, but to no purpose. Suddenly a 
thought flashed across mj mind that there might possibly 
be some connection between his present conduct and our 
prank of Thursday. I was about to leare the apartment 
to procure the cash he wanted, but I now paused, and, 
fixing my eyes steadily on him, said : 

" * Before I comply with your request I have one question 
to ask.' 

" ' I will answer none,' was his reply. 

''Upon this I placed my back against the door, and 
retorted on him in a peremptory tone — 

** * You must not leave this room till you have given an 
answer to one question.' 

** He seemed struck by the determination of my manner, 
and, after some hesitation, desired to know on what subject 
I wished to interrogate him. 

** * Tell me,' said I, * if that which disturbs you was 
communicated to you yesterday ? ' 

•* ' It was,* he replied. 

'' < Did you hear of it before you went home at night ? ' 

" He wildly asked — * Why do you ask — why, why ? No, 
it was not told to me before I went home at bed-time.' 

" I now," continued B., " felt convinced of that which 
before I had, I know not why, suspected, and I went on to 
say — ' W., you must yet answer me a third question: — 
Does that which has moved you arise out of anything that 
you were told about two gentlemen from Macclesfield ? ' 

<' On being thus addressed, he ran up to me with an air 
of wildness not to be described, seized my coat, and 
impetuously exclaimed — 
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il *** Good God ! what do you mean ? Yes it was ! ' 

'* I then told him to be calm ; and added, * it was I anc 
A. called, and by way of a joke left that message/ 

" He looked greatly amazed ; a crowd of thoughts seemec 
I'unning through his mind, and being scarcely able to stand 
he threw himself on the sofa in great disorder, completely 
overcome by his feelings, and remained for some time inca 
pable of speech. What he could have imagined, or wha 
may be the cause of conduct so extraordinary, I canno 
guess. In the course of our conversation he assured me 
in the most positive manner, that he was not leaving th( 
country in consequence of anything that could be though 
dishonourable ; and that he was not flying from the officer 
of justice, or seeking to avoid danger of that sort. Ho^ 
singular the accident ! Had he applied to any one else 
excited as he was, he might have carried his point withou 
being questioned, and have been, through a joke, an exil 
from his country for life. No person in existence but yoursel 
could have prevented his flight by supplying the requisit 
information, and it might not have occurred to you to pu 
those questions which I happened to ask.'' 

The writer knew Mr. W. for many years subsequently 
but no explanation of this strange affair was ever given 
Beyond the annoyance of the moment, he is not aware tha 
Mr. W. in any way suffered through it, but consequence 
more serious than those which seemed likely to grow out o 
it have seldom been seen in real life as the result of wha 
was meant to be a perfectly friendly and harmless joke. I 
was thought prudent never to make the incident a topi 
of conversation. Silence has been observed for more thai 
twenty years, but the grave having closed over the lamentei 
individual, whom it concerned, the incident is^ no longe 
deemed a secret. 
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Such was the extraordinary tale, and as it must at least 
be considered as a case of remarkable coincidence, I need 
not hesitate, in these days of mesmerism, clairyoyancev 
table-moving, and supernatural intercourse through Rap- 
pers, like so many Witches oi Endor or practisers on 
the credulity of Marshal Saze, to confess an oTcrweening 
predilection for the occult science of Co-in-cidence. 

Suppose I relate a few recent instances as told to me, to 
close this miscellaneous chapter ; and I. hope I do not 
transgress the bounds of privacy in doing so. 

Lord A. F — happened to drop into Coutts's with his 
friend Mr. W — , who wanted to draw some money, for 
which purpose he got a cheque from the cashier, and filled 
it up for 2001. ; on receiving which, he observed that he 
had something to say to one of the partners, and excused 
himself for running into an inner room a few minutes for 
the purpose. Lord A., left standing by the counter, 
noticed laughingly, " Well^ it is a very pleasant thing 
to be able to walk in, and get helped to 2002. in that 
way." "If your lordship wishes to draw," replied the 
cashier, '< I will hand you a cheque." " Oh, yes ; but as 
I do not keep an account here, that would be of very little 
use," said my lord ; and the conversation went on as his 
lordship thought jocularly. " I beg your lordship's pardon, 
but I shall be very happy to cash it." '* But I tell you I 
have no money in the bank, and never had any at Messrs. 
Coutts." ** Your lordship is mistaken ; there is a larger 
Bom than that standing in our books in your name," and 
consulting a large ledger, he pointed out the entry. It 
turned out that his royal father had vested certain amounts 
for the younger branches of his family, and had somehow 
forgotten to mention the circumstance ; and so there it 
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might have lain for a long time, as it is a rule of the house 
never to announce monies paid in, but for this curious 
coincidence ! 

The same noble lord, whilst up the country at the Cape, 
was suddenly summoned to his ship, in consequence of the 
breaking out of some mutinous insubordination, and hastily 
getting on horseback, galloped towards the shore, where his 
boat was waiting him. On -his course he arrived at a 
barrier where there was toll to pay, and found that in his 
haste he had forgotten his purse. He explained to the 
keeper, who was, however, reluctant to pass even a captain 
of the British navy without his fee, till, at last. Lord A. 
stated his name. " Oh, then," said the fellow, "you are 
most welcome to proceed ; for your brother took me with the 
rest of the Cato-street conspiracy, and it was only through 
his goodness that I obtained mercy, and was permitted to 
come out here, where I was put to this employment." 

My third anecdote tells of a visit to inspect Bethlem 
Hospital, where his lordship was pertinaciously asked for his 
name by a female patient, and, to avoid farther trouble, gave 
that of Mr. Jones. Some time after he again went with some 
friends, and wais speedily encountered by his former inter- 
rogator ; but this time it was in a different tone. " You did 
not," said she, ** conduct yourself like a gentleman to me 
when you were last here. I am not always so bad, but I 
know what's what ; and it was very improper in you to give 
me a false name.^ No, no, I knew you were no Mr. Jones, 
but (taking a shilling) your likeness to that showed me at 
once who you were. And now, sir, though I am shut up 
here as mad, you may give my compliments to your father, 
and tell him that the day he signed the Eeform Act he 
was much madder than I am." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



EGO— MY BROTHER GILBERT— THE FINE ARTS, ARTISTS, 
AND LORD DE TABLE Y — PROPOSAL FOR PUB- 
LISHING A HISTORY OF BRITISH FISHES. 

Painting is welcome ! — Shaksperb. 

May pure contents 

For ever pitch their tents 
Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, these mountains, 
And peace still slumber by these purling fountains. 

Which we may every year 

Find when we come a-fishing here. — Raleioh. 

I AM writing my own life, and nobodj else's. There's a 
fine sentence for a critic to carp at. 

It was a busy life, and shaped now and henceforward 
by three dominant influences. There was the ceaseless 
demand for literary labour and activity — a labour, indeed, 
of lore, and cherished by high popular favour and the wider 
extension of the friendly circle, whose esteem and approba- 
tion gilded every exertion, and made the roughest struggles 
comparatively smooth. There was also the strong appetite 
for enjoyments, intellectual and social, which my position 
gratified to the utmost that could be desired as congenia to 
my nature. Pleasure was truly to me a pleasant thing, and 
I spared it not, whilst I prized more and more the means by 

VOL. IV. K 
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which it was made so ahundantlj attainahle. And there was 
the broad stimulus to work which rested on the great fact 
that existence depended upon it ; so that I might briefly sum 
up flattery, gratification, and necessity ; or success, tempe- 
rament, and accident, as having shaped all I did, and have 
done and undone through the whole of the tangled web of 
my being. I should find it difficult to tell whether I entered 
with greater gusto into the daily tasks or the daily goods 
which the gods so liberally provided. It was a mingled 
yam, but had a full and fair proportion of gold and silver 
tissue spun in with the coarser threads and drugget material. 
My inborn good nature also served much to smooth the 
rugged places and border the way with flowers ; and if it 
exposed me to considerable imposition from the one sex, it 
struck a tolerable balance by inducing that courtesy and 
attention which finds favour with the other, and is, perhaps, 
more than high qualities, calculated to sweeten life and 
make the world jog on agreeably. 

Not but that, ever and anon, grave afflictions fell like 
shadows on my path, and lesser troubles chequered it. The 
hurry and variety of my occupation reduced the latter to 
very insignificant proportions, and in the flying course of 
time modified the deepest impressions of the former ; but for 
a season the natural intensity of my feelings claimed fiill 
sway, and none ever mourned the death of friends and those 
I loved, more bitterly than I. It may have been remarked 
by many that there seems to be periods of fatality in the 
loss of those who are dear to us ; as in the epochs of the 
falling stars, a series of our brilliant lights are extinguished 
and our firmament robbed of its beauty and lustre for eyer. 
Almost contemporaneously, besides much esteemed com- 
panions, such as Miss Benger and Dr. Kitchener, I had the 
mififortune to lose my elder brother, Gilbert, and my most 
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yalued ^end, Lord de Tabley, and the object of my almost 
idolatry, George Canning. 

Poor Gilbert (see vol. i.), one of the smartest of boys ! 
After the same course of common school education as my 
own, he had not the happy chance to fall in with a 
Dr. Rutherford, but finished it as a Glasgow weaver; 
thence took a fancy to being a plumber, was always 
unlucky, and died prematurely, having suffered long from 
the malady which is common to indinduals who work with 
lang-poisoning lead. He was a gay, spirited, kind-hearted 
fellow ; prompt at every playful frolic, and ready to take his 
own part cleverly, or get his comrades dexterously out of 
any little scrape that might ensue. Poor Gilbert, he had 
been somewhat of a drain upon me when I could, and when 
I could not, afford it ;* but I laid him in his grave in 
Greyfriars Churchyard with deep sorrow, and for many a 
long day lamented the absence from my circle of a cheerful> 
fondly-attached, and affectionate brother, t 

Even now, when I look back on the intimacy with which 
the accomplished Lord de Tabley honoured me, brightened 

♦ Witness, a mem. 17th April, 1826, for 802. "till we settle," but 
which was settled by the most relentless of all creditors. 

t One of his last letters to me showed the enjoyment of the ludicrous 
triampbing over exhausting pain and approaching death. After describing 
the sorrows of the preceding long night, he gaily asks, " Dear Willy, do 
you remember the story of Willy Hawick and the Duke ?" (See my first 
Tolume. Hawick was the " Natural" or imbecile from whom Scott drew 
his character, and the Duke was the famed John Eer, the " Book Duke " 
of Roiburghe.) Hawick had found his way, on a fine Sunday afternoon, 
into the plantation around Fleurs, the beautiful palace of his Grace, and 
liad just broken off the branch of a tree when the Duke, happening to 
stroll in the same direction, came face to face with the trespasser. ** What 
are you doing there, sir?" cried his Grace ; and at the moment the dinner- 
bell rang out from Fleurs. Willy heard the sound and not the question 
(or if he did the cunning of idiotcy did not heed it), and, hitting at tho 
I Dake with his sapling, he exclaimed, <* There's the bell for Kirk, gang to 
it, ye dam scunrel, what are ye doing here, the Lord's day?" I need J^ 

hardly add that hii Grace lost no time in making hii escape from tho 
idiotic aaiailant. 

K 2 
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by the geniftl smile of his lovely partner — lovelier tlian the 
painter's art could represent her in the exquisite portrait 
as Hope by Sir T. Lawrence — and continued to this hour 
by his no less accomplished son, the present bearer of his 
title, and inheritor of his refined taste * and princely gene- 
rosity ; for it was not only in his patronage of the English 
school of Fine Arts, but in every act and circumstance, that 
Sir John Leicester displayed the munificence of a prince — 
even now, I repeat, when I look back on those happy days, 
I experience a renewal of the grief with which they close 
upon the head and chief source whence they emanated. 

From the time my genuine admiration of Sir John 
Leicester's patronage of native art, towards the promotion 
of which he opened his gallery in Hill-street, Berkeley- 
square, led to a personal intercourse, to the day of his death, 
the friendship and close intimacy which subsisted between 
us was, as I have already stated, attended by everything 
which could make such a connexion gratifying to an indi- 
vidual in my position. It was not the hospitality and 
charms of Tabley House, the social elegance and recreations 
of the field-sports, the intellectual converse, and the delicious 
quiet retreats into the library, where the family-stored 
archaeological researchiSs of Peter Leicester the historian of 
Cheshire reposed, among massive Caxtons and Wynkyn-de- 
Wordes — it was not these attractions, fascinating as they 

* In the " Literary Gazette," No. 572 (Jan. 5, 1828), this amiable and 
accomplished nobleman (whom I rejoice to see personally attached to the 
service of our gradons Queen, and, I presume, probably communed 
with by her Majesty and and her art-loving Consort on fine-art subjects,) 
was thus mentioned, as the successor of his fether : ^ Not in his title 
alone, but in his fine taste and love of the arts, by his son George, who, 
though only sixteen years of age, is already a most beautiful and skilful 
draftsman. His younger brother, William, is heir to the same talent.'* 
Time, alas, has taken William from us, but confirmed my highest anticipa- 
tions of the finely cultivated genius of the present Peer, whose intelligence, 
as regards literature and the arts, is of the foremost order, and might be 
very beneficially employed on public questions aflfecting both.— 'W. J. 
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were, which crowned my satisfaction here ; but heartily 
feeling the wish to do everything in my power to promote 
the prosperity of English artists and the renown of English 
Arts, it was to me a proud triumph to find myself associated 
in such a cause with such a man as Sir John Leicester ; 
having my opinions consulted by such a connoisseur, and 
my advice and assistance required to confirm his own 
masterly judgments, and point the way to his liberal appre- 
ciation and encouragement of rising talent. The compli- 
ment to one's- self was sufficiently seductive. 

Having formerly spoken of my more private sources of 
happiness in this relation (Vol. ii. pp. 256-8), I should hardly 
discharge my duty, even as an autobiographist, were I not to 
afford some account of subjects interesting to the Fine Arts 
of England, with which my intimacy with their first great 
patron made me acquainted. Other noble and distinguished 
persons have since followed in the same path, but I question 
if there has yet been a legitimate successor to the splendid 
example set by my most estimable friend.. I run through 
some of the letters of our correspondence — too much 
cherished by sentiment to be destroyed, and thus yet 
remaining with me- to refresh my memory of joyful and 
lamented days. The following extracts are from letters of 
various periods : — 

" Sir J. did not forget Mr. J.'s intimation of the 
Romneys at Mr. Stewardson's,* which he found very 
heautiful, but too sketchy for the gallery ; and should con- 
sider it a particular favour if Mr. J. would oblige him by 
the mention of any productions of Modern Art that' may 
faO in hia way, and which he thinks of a class to, hang 

* My still living and valued friend, whose portrait of Mr. Canning 
^oms my second volume. He was a pupil of Romney^s, and posieued 
tome of his beautiful paintings^ of Lady Hamilton and others. 
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with the rest of the specimenB he has been fortunate in 
bringing together." 

This waa the true love, the seeking out of every work 
and artist, with merits to deserve the honours of the 
Leicester Gallerj. And it was no casual or common-place 
voice without meaning and result. Other letters reiterate 
the request, as, for example : — 

. ** Allow me to thank you for your note of the 6th inst., 
and to assure you I shall highly appreciate and feel greatly 
obliged for any communication relative to works of art that 
may come under your observation, and which you may at 
any time favour me with. 

** Entirely agreeing with you in your eulogy (in 1818) of 
Hilton and Stothard, but at the same time having in regard 
for the former even more sanguine expectations than you hold 
out, I am in hopes of being enabled to show you, the next 
season, a much more perfect performance than that of Una, 
which, with all its merits, I must consider deficient in what 
would, in my mind, have created far greater interest in the 
picture, viz., the character and beauty of the heroine. 

** And in regard to the latter, with all due admiration 
and wish to possess a specimen of that ingenious artist's 
pencil, I cannot, looking accurately into the picture, con- 
sider the * Fdte Champ4tre ' of a character to rank with the 
very choice works of other masters I have been fortunate 
enough to acquire." 

Speaking of the purport and intention of the exhibitions 
of his gallery, Sir John asks me (i. e. the ** Literary 
Gazette ") to consider it as ** having in view only the 
advantage the professors may derive from a choice selection 
of their productions being seen, unmixt with foreign works." 
The warm supporter of our native school and the sagacious 
critic lives in these few lines* 
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I cannot now remember what another letter refers to, 
but it is a pressing invitation for '' a little assistance from 
[my] elegant pen in recording a remarkable instance of 
liberality in an artist ; " and yet another thanks me for a 
suggestion which led to the annexed notice in Hill-street : 
**It is most particularly requested that visitors to this 
gallery will entirely refrain from offering any money 
whatever to the attendants, which is strictly forbid being 
taken;" and Sir John writes, ** Indeed it never before 
struck me that such a practice existed, as I consider it 
beyond bearing that servants who are well paid for doing 
their duty, should thus draw on the amusements of the poor 
artists." 

But it was not in the liberal purchase of works of art, 
and giving commissions to rising artists, that Lord de Tabley 
showed his pure taste and ardent attachment, the mere 
movement of a painting, the ** removal of CoUins's beau- 
tiful Sun-rise into the gallery," and the placing of 
" GMnsborough's Cottage-door in a better light," were 
matters of gratulation to him, almost as much as when he, 
in like manner, informed me of his delight in acquiring a 
magnificent specimen of Wilson,* and having been favoured 

* Matthews had a good anecdote of Tompkinson and a dealer who came 
to him with a fine landscape of Wilson, which he wished to sell. He 
dwelt npon its beauties with great fervency, and pointed out the undoubted 
and indubitable touches of the English Claude; but so far from convincing 
the piano-forte maker of the authenticity of the painting, he expressed his 
great doubt of the fact. The chapman, however, insisted, and by way of 
clenching the matter said, ** Now sir, I will convince you of your error 
in judgment, for I saw Wilson paint upon it." "Did you, indeed," 
ezcUimed the still incredulous Tompkinson, — ^* of course if you saw it, I 
can dispute the matter no longer, but by G I would not believe it if I 

bad seen it myself." Judgment in applying the names of masters to 
frictuies is, truly, little better than a hxce, and generally quite identical 
with an imposition. M. Des-Enfans showing Ibbotson the finest Hobbima 
ever teen, and which Ibbotson himself had painted, was but a lucky ex- 
ample of the uncertainty^ where not worse, of connoisseur dogmatism. 
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with the acceptation of new commissions as above-noticed by 
that rising artist Hilton, (the result of which wa^ perhaps his 
best work, the "Europa,") Fuseli (who produced two, "Friar 
Tuck," and a scene from Boccaccio), Oallcot, Collins again^ 
and others, who had promised their best efforts to adorn his 
collection. West's first design for ** Death on the White 
Horse;" also his '' Angels conducting Lot and his daughters 
out of the burning cities of Sodom and Gomorrah," and 
Loutherbourg's " Avalanche," were equally brought in with 
exultation; and the discovery of any young artist of promise 
was hailed as an event to be taken in hand with the zeal of 
a suitor rather than of a pre-determined patron. Yet, on 
another occasion, he writes : ** I highly approve your 
standing clear of all the artists' broils : to please or even 
satisfy them, would indeed be an Herculean taskf*^ On 
Hilton's election by the Academy, he (Sir John) tells me, 
** Your remarks on his genius set your taste and judgment 
in a higher light than the B.A.'s who elected him by one 
vote!" 

Above thirty years ago, I find our indefatigable patron 
purchasing Behnes' '* Bust of the late venerable President, 
West," and strongly recommending the "young artist" 
to my notice, as sure to " make a figure" as a sculptor; 
and, about this period, Mr. John Young, at a large cost, 
enriched the world of art with his splendid illustrated 
"Catalogue of the Leicester Gallery," the exhibition of 
which he had so ably managed during the season. 

Two years later, the pictures from Tabley House were 
transferred to London, and commissions given to Hofland 
and other painters as they arose in the British school ; 
whilst to myself, an autumnal visit to the country mansion 
whence the works were removed, imparted a refreshing 
sojourn after the winding up of the busy time of the year. 
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On my departure, I took a turn about the great manufactu- 
ring towns, and in passing through Manchester, went, at Sir 
John's request, to see a famous painting bj an old master, 
respecting which he had received a letter a day or two 
before. It was duly hung, and green-silk-curtained in a 
rather dingy room ; and after due eulogium by the owner, 
the yeil was carefully withdrawn, and to my astonishment, 
I beheld a human (hardly human) figure, in comparison with 
which, I solemnly declare, the common sign-boards of 
Admiral Eeppel or Lord Granby are master-pieces of pic- 
torial art. I could not refrain from a burst of laughter, 
and hastened from this triumph of the pallet to announce 
its merits to the Lord of Tabley, who, in answer, playfully 
writes : " Dear Sir, I must thank you for your very amusing 
and kind letter, and really feel it a great obligation, your 
haying arrested the Manchester Parmegiano (it had been so 
described liy its possessor) in his proposed journey to Tabley, 
though I feel heavily the loss of such an opportunity to 
patronise a new school of art." 

I have observed elsewhere on the charm that belongs to 
familiar intercourse with the superior classes of society, 
whose cultivated, and ever cultivating, intellect, and habitual 
refinement, render their conversation at once so agreeable, 
their pursuits so instructive, and their manners so improving, 
in unison with an unvarying tone of consideration for others, 
which, though it proceeds from a chastised propriety of 
mind, seems to spring from the kind fount of Nature alone, 
void of offence, respecting the self-love of all around, and 
employed only in creating an atmosphere of pleasurable 
enjoyment. Literature in light mood, and philosophy in 
sport, independently of more important inquiries, distin- 
guished my experience of such society, and when I have 
heard the upper ranks of life, as is too usual with those 
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unacquainted with them, spoken of superciliously and 
detractinglj, I could never refrain from the earnest wish 
that their contemners could resemhle them (even to a limited 
degree) in intelligence, a thirst for information, and a suavity 
which hade flowers grow where others planted thorns and 
nettles. I never was a tuft-hunter, and met the highest 
always on terms of equality, and this trihute to their nohle 
and estimable qualities is hut a simple testimony to the truth, 
which afforded me many delicious days to be deeply grateful 
for, in the course of a lengthened life. The sequel to the 
letter I have last quoted, may indicate the sort of enjoyments 
which have elicited these remarks. 

'' I hear that the partridges (17th Sept.) still And a safe 
refuge in the standing com, which is not half cut ; but 
look forward with great pleasure in hopes of seeing you 
empty your well-loaded pockets, not of primrose wine,* but 
woodcocks and wild ducks at the coming Christmas, when 
my lady promises she will not say a word about electric 
fire,t or by any chance recall to your remembrance, your 
friend the little Duke of Mantua's skyrocket:}: hero, who 
took his flight twenty yards upwards from the top of an 
oak tree; N.B. See page 212, Jamieson's ' Universal 

* AUades to my finding some curious wines made from primroses, 
cowslips, balsams, and other flowers, at a cottage assigned, by my generous 
host, to a poor decayed old lady, who kindly assuaged my thirst with & bottle 
one hot day when out shooting. The balsam, I think, was so recherckiy that 
I went for more, and, conspiring with the butler, my lady and I succeeded 
in imposing it on the exquisite palate (jgovti) of Sir John as some forgotten 
or unknown vintage from his own cellar, in revenge for his having taunted 
me that my panegyric was all owing to my drought. 

+ An argument on the electricity with which gossamers propelled their 
filaments, wherein I fancy I had the worst ; as books of reference were 
always consulted on such occasions. 

X Something of a similar literary controversy on my poor friend John 
Roby's tragedy of the Duke of Mantua, which was mysteriously brought 
out with a masked face bearing some likeness to Byron on the title page, 
and made some noise at the time. 
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Science,' ' that on an accurate estimation, the thread of the 
minutest spiders is composed of above 4000 still finer, and 
that above 16,000 millions are not altogether thicker than 
a human hair ;' this is perhaps in your favour." 

The next letter I shall quote entire, as it affords another 
proof of the influence which the "Literary Gazette*' pos- 
sessed in connection with the encouragement of the fine 
arts, which I pride myself on having set the example of 
effecting through the medium of regular and systematic 
notice by the periodical press : — 

« Tabley House, 8th March, 1825. 

" Dear Sir, 

** In perfect confidence I trouble you with rather 
a more weighty concern in the way of art than I expected, 
but hope it may turn out well. 

" A short extract from Westmacott's letter will explain 
it best: — 

« < South Audley Street, March 3rcL 

" * Sir John, 

** ' On my return yesterday from Wilton, I found 
your very flattering letter and acceptance of my labours. 
Artists are perhaps not the best judges of their own efforts, 
but I confess I shall feel a little disappointed if my * Nymph 
and Zephyr' is not as favourably received as even the 
•Psyche.' 

•• * I have, I think, caught your ideas in the manage- 
ment I have adopted, which is well calculated to display 
the graces and prominent beauties of the female form, 
whilst the playfulness of the child heightens the interest of 
the group. I enter fully into your feelings in being 
desirous to withhold the work from general view for the 
present, but I see no objection to your wish that Mr. Jordan 
should see it and notice it. Mr. Parker has reported mo 
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truly in the money part of the commission. I hare never 
thought heyond your gallery, and beg to name the price 
at 750V 

** May I hope, therefore, you will have the goodness' to 
take an opportunity of seeing it, and mentioning it as you 
think fit, as one of the novelties for my gallery next year ; 
and what I am still more anxious for, is to have your private 
opinion of it. Pray also remember the fishing - sea^cm is 
advancing, and shall be quite disappointed if you let it pass 
unheeded or unmindful of your friends at Tabley. 
** Believe me, dear Sir, 

"Yours very truly, 
«JOHN F. T. LEICESTER." 

In 1825, Lady de Tabley honoured us by giving her 
name as godmother to the infant daughter, whose death I 
have recorded as the first fatal breach in the frail crystal 
globe of my entire family unity in this world ; and the letter 
conveying this valued compliment adds, ''you some time 
ago intimated a wish that I would give a commission to 
your friend Pickersgill, which I should now be happy to do, 
as 1 think my favourite subject from Croly possesses an 
ample scope for the brilliant colouring of his pencil, and 
will make a picture replete with interet. Will you ask 
your friend if he will undertake this, in which case its 
being finished for my gallery early next spring must be a 
sine qud non.*^ Wishing to ascertain why this commission 
was not executed, I wrote to my old friend a few weeks 
ago^lor an explanation ; and regret to say that he ignores 
the remembrance of such an offer. Yet I can hardly 
persuade myself that I could have neglected it ; and 
thus the arts have lost a very valuable and interesting 
contribution. 
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Sir John was a great admirer of Crolj's " Paris" and 
other poetry ; and the passage here alluded to was in the 
poem of ** Sebastian," where the Moor is playing on the 
harp in the tent, stanza 18 ; and the picture was intended 
as a companion to Leslie *s '' Anne Page," 2 feet 4^ inches 
high, by 2 feet wide, and the figures about the same size. 
Leslie, however, took up the subject of ''Rebecca" in 
preference, which .Sir John considered to be an entire failure. 
That the late Lord de Tabley was not only an excellent 
judge of the arts, but himself a practical artist far above 
the usual rank of amateur production, was demonstrated 
by several fine landscapes which he amused himself with 
painting when at Tabley. But one of his fancies to beguile 
pain by such employment, was so strange a manifestation 
of philosophical nonchalance, that I cannot refrain from 
describing it. Subject to violent attacks of headache, I 
have seen him frequently obliged to retire from table, and 
seek relief by the application of numerous leeches to his 
temples and the adjacent localities most severely affected. 
In#this condition^ he would allow of no interruption of the 
social pleasures he had been compelled to leave ; but when 
the "black doctors" had done their duty, and restored 
portions of the vital fluid to a large palette, it was a curious 
work of art to witness it converted into a palette, and a rich 
brown picturesque scene of wood, and rock, and country 
painted by the temporary invalid from his own veins. I 
assure my readers that these productions were natural, 
artistic, varied, and harmonious, and that, uninformed of 
the singular process by which they were produced, no one 
could ever have surmised the material, or that it could, 
possibly form any feature in the pleasing landscape ! * 

* Thus there were Leeches employed in the fine arts before the debuit 
of the Mr. Leech, mrho is one of the cleverest Hogarthian artists of our 
day.— W. J. 
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• It were indeed as difficult to guess as, I recollect, a stony 
mass which I had cut, and hrought before a party of our 
most famous geologists for their opinion what it was. It 
puzzled the conclave ; and well it might, for it came not 
from the bowels of the earth, nor from any formation with 
which they were acquainted in any stratum of historical or 
ante-historical era ; being a concrete, charmingly variegated 
with every colour of the rainbow, and more ; the result of 
the scraping of a painter's palette for many years, which 
had not been thrown out, but left for time to harden into a 
lump, which bore a polish as complete as cornelian, agate, 
or porphyry. 

But to return to my proper subject. His lordship took 
a very early interest in the art of lithography,* and exe- 
cuted many designs on stone with his own hands. In this, 
also, I went zealously along with him ; for the " Literary 
Gazette " was the first journal to take up Mr. Ackermann's 
novel importation from Germany, and support its capability 
of becoming a cheap and most useful interpreter of the 
Fine Arts. . • 

In his choice of pictures and sculpture. Lord de Tabley 
always displayed an intense love of the beautiful ; and 
though he felt high admiration for the grand and sublime, 
they did not yield him such delight as the sweet and lovely. 
Martyrdoms and distressing battle-pieces or massacres, et 
hoc genus omne, he mortally disliked, and would have none 
of them to adorn his gracefully-covered walls, or fill statuary 
niches in his elegant gallery, where beauty and sentiment 

• The first engraved example of thig art is added here : — 
" Mr. Ackcrmann has the honour to enclose a card of invitation to a 
literary meeting at his library, on Thursday the 20th of February, at 
seven o'clock in the evening ; and on the same evening in each week, until 
the 10 th day of April inclusive. 

« 101, Strand. Feb. 1817." 
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walked hand in hand with the most successful Art aad 
most perfect Nature. 

A project uniting the Arts and Literature, must he 
mentioned hefore I quit a topic on which I love to dwell, 
though with it melancholy and gratifying reflections are 
80 intimately hlended, that I cannot define whether sohered 
sadness or tinted memories of hygone happiness most 
prevaiL Time, when sinking with us into darkness, like 
the sun, throws forth a glory of departing heams which 
gild and illuminate for the^ moment the sky, and eyen the 
clouds of the past. 

The cherished plan of a puhlication hetween Sir J. 
Leicester and I was thus announced : — 

Will be published in One Volume Quarto. 
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AND ILLUSTKATED WITH ENGRAVINGS EXECUTED 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE INSPECTION 

OF 

SIR J. F. LEICESTER, Bart., H.M.R.D.S., H.M.RC.I., &c 

EROM CORRECT DRAWINGS IN HIS POSSESSION. 

The idea was more specifically developed in the annexed 
suggestions in the handwriting of my respected coadjutor. 
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«* In One VoL Quarto, 

BRITISH ICHTHYOLOGY ; 

Illustrated with engrayings of the principal Fi&h of Great 
Britain, and others frequenting its shores, from drawings 
taken from Nature by Sir J. F. Leicester and some of 
the first artists. 

WITH OCCASIONAL REMARKS BT 

WILLIAM JERDAN, ESQ., &c. .&c. &c. 

** Will something of this kind do, with your corrections 
or improvements? — or, pray, suggest anything you think 
better." 

On this intent, we made some considerable progress ; 
unfortunately never to be completed ; but as it might yet 
be taken up and carried into effect by some fond disciple of 
Isaac Walton, in conjunction with a spirited publisher, I 
will as briefly as possible describe the particulars of our 
enterprise as far as it went. 

Mr. S. Pether* was our leading counsel and guide in 
regard to the fine art departments of drawing and engraving 
the fishes, which Sir John, at first, estimated at thirty, but 
when the list came to be made, we found only the following : 
— British fresh water fishes : 1, pike ; 2, perch ; 3, carp ; 4, 
tench ; 6, trout ; 6, barbel ; 7, grayling ; 8, gwynnard, in 
Bala Pool, North Wales ; 9, char, in Windermere ; 10, 
chub ; 11, bream ; 12, roach ; 13, dace ; 14, pope ; 15, bleak; 
16, eel; 17, gudgeon; 18, loach; 19, minnow; 20, millers 
thumb; 21, stickleback: river fish: 1, salmon; 2, smelt; 
3, flounder ; 4, lamprey eel, in the Severn. — Total 25. 

* Painted for Sir John, vfho suggested tlie subject, '* A Caravan over- 
taken by a Sandstorm in the Desert.*^ 
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The cost of the drawings and engrayings was estimated 
at 200 guineas, of which the moiety was to he paid for the 
former hy Sir John^ and the second hundred for the en- 
gravings, to he rq)aid hy the pnhlieation if it succeeded, any 
surplus to he mine. There was to he a popular octavo 
edition, after the quarto, with wood-cuts, as in Salter and 
Walton ; when I got assent to the corporeal introduction of 
my small-fry friends, the minnows, sticklehacks, loaches, 
and miller's thumhs. The plates were to he ahout the size 
of those in old Albin's *' History of Esculent Fishes," 1794; 
and we had a bream executed as a specimmi hy Mr. Clarke, 
recommended by Pother. The other engravers spoken with 
were Griffiths, the engraver of Cuvier, in which the dory was 
beautifully executed; Curtis, the engraver of Franklin; 
Milan, Marsh, Swaine, and John Scott, all able artists, 
and competent to do ample justice to the undertaking ; 
which became quite a pleasant hobby, and led to many an 
amusing letter, as we discussed tails, scales, gills, fins, and 
localities where the finest iq>ecimens were to be caught, 
including journeys to the English lakes, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland ! 

My part was to write an introduction, and a page or leaf of 
description, with the various generic names given by different 
authors, and modelled on Block's *^ Ichthyologia'* (3 vols, 
folio, Berlin, 1795), with remarks on particular species, 
and specimens extraordinary for size, or other peculiarity. 
In one of his notes, my co-author was pleased to observe 
that he had no doubt my share of the work would be very 
complete, if he could persuade me not to go quite so far as 
the cookery. Paintings of an enormous jack and 'a carp, 
taken out of the Tabley waters, by Thomson, R.A., were 
admirably copied by Sir John, and with several other 
drawings of his own of perch and roach, dispatched to me 
VOL. rv. L 
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in London, wherewith to commence proceedings, with the 
instruction, " I am fully persuaded that nothing can he had 
excellent and cheap; if the first is not ohtained in a yerj 
high degree, I shall not like to have a hand in it." 

But all our pleasant preparations and prospects were 
sorrowfully dissipated hy the sudden and alarming illness 
(as Mr. Lister Parker immediately informed me from Tahlej) 
of our '* kind and worthy friend, who was seized with a 
slight paralytic affection on the left side,** that enforced 
the ahandonment of the fish plan, which they all deeply 
regretted. My own want of time to attend to and push on 
the work was, I fear, the main cause why it was not hrought 
to a happier termination. - 

Among the friends and acquaintances I made at Tahley, 
hesides Mr. Parker, ahove-named, and the surrounding 
Cheshire gentry, ahout the most ancient, gentlemanly, 
wealthiest, and best informed squirearchy in the kingdom, 
I should mention his Lordship's chaplain, the Rey. Thomas 
Jee, Vicar of Thaxted in Essex, at whose hospitable manse 
I also enjoyed occasionally an abundance of the field-sports 
which were so conducive to my health and recreation, during 
brief intermissions of my literary toil. He offered the field 
where there were '' no lords of the manor, and no keepers 
to consult or to control us; but we shall be as free as 
foresters and the natives of the forest." 

These gleams were finally darkened; and the last note 
of their extinction, was thus conveyed to me by Mr. 
Lister Parker : — 

"My. DEAR Sir, 

« It is my painful task now to inform you of the 
death of our most kind and generous friend Lord de Tabley, 
who departed this life at half-past nine this morning, after 
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ft long and painful illness of more than six months. His 
last few hours were tranquil, and without apparent pain. 
The arts hare lost a most munificent patron, and the world 
at large an accomplished scholar and a gentleman ; private 
individuals a most kind and generous friend." 



l2 
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CHAPTER IX. 



REMARKABLE INCIDENTS— MR. CANNINO— FORMATION 
OF HIS ADMINISTRATION— THE DEFECTION AND 
OPPOSITION— PATRONAGE OF LITERATURE— ILL- 
NESS— DEATH. 

He was friend faithful and dear to me. — Sharsperk. 

The Patriot's meed is fame that never dies ; « 
He needs no bard to strike the quivering string, 

To sound his praises to the answering skies ; 
His gloiy, rising on Time's ceaseless wing, 

Soars far above oblivion's stream, that lies 

Where the dull weeds of life are withering — 

Yes ! he who seeks his country's good, will shine 

A sun that sets not, dimless and divine. — Bird. 

Mt narrative has brought me to the third of the irreme- 
diable afflictions which befel me at this period, so closelj 
together, and were so poignantly mourned. The death of Mr. 
Canning was a grievous blow to the country, and the super- 
addition of private and personal suffering to public and 
universal sorrow, rendered it, indeed, hard to bear. My 
attachment to him had grown with the passage of some 
twenty years, till it had become a devotedness not to be 
surpassed, and an affection of the deepest nature. He saw 
and knew this, and this it was which recommended so 
humble an individual to his confidence and friendship: of 
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whieh it is now mj duty to relate some remarkable proofe, 
not ao peculiar to mjself as interesting to the natiott, and 
illiutrative ^ his noble character. 

In a preceding page, I have introduced m j prized and 
estimable companion, Mr. Thomas FrederidL Hunt,* to the 
acquaintance of mj readers, and mentioned his position in 
the Board of Works, which led to his confl^&nt employment 
when alterations or repairs were requisite in the royal 
palaces, particularly in Saint James's, where his Ifajesty 
GFeorge IV. held levees, gave audiences, and transacted other 
public business. By one <^ tiiose extraordinary coincidencee, 
of which I have recorded several instances, it so happened 
that he was engaged in the King's usual suite of rooms 
in projecting some improvements, on the day on whidi 
Mr. Canning was raised to the m<»nentou8 rei^nsilMlity 
and dignity of Prime Minister of the British empire. By 
a strange casualty, when he left off his inspection of the 
innermost apartment, and was on his way out, he discovered 
to his dismay, that his Majesty had retired from his meeting 
with Mr. Canning, and come, with the Marchioness of 
Conyngham, into the room immediately adjoining that in 
which he waa. Those who know the peril and disgrace 
incurred by any person guilty, or suspected <^ eves-dropping 
in a royal residence, or intrusion upon royal privacy, may 
imagine the absolute horror of my friend when he found him- 
self in this dilemma. Retreat was impossible. He might 
attract notice by making a rapping carpenter-like noise, but 
this was too late, and would only render his exposure 
certain. Bathed in perspiration, as he described himself 

* Author of ^ Hints on Domestic Architecture," 4to. ; '' Designs for 
Panonage Hoiwei," 4 to.; ^ Architettum Campestre," royal 4to.; and 
<< Examples of Tisdor Architecture/' royal 4to., all published hy Messrs. 
Longman, and producing a great influence on the stjle of building through- 
ont tke couatxy. 
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to me, he felt that he could only risk detection, and, 
in the event of heing discoTored, trust to the simple 
truth of the accident that had heset him for credence 
and pardon. He was thus compelled, perforce, to over- 
hear the conversation hetween the King and his con- 
fidante on this important occasion ; and thence the parti- 
culars of his Majesty's interview with the Minister, the 
expression of his confidence in his genius and loyalty, and 
his firm persuasion that he would conduct the affairs of the 
kingdom to the heights of prosperity and glory — ^in all 
which sentiments the accomplished Marchioness- cordially 
agreed, and warmly applauded the act by which numerous 
political ravels seeihed to be so happily disentangled. To 
Hunt's infinite relief, the colloquy ended, and the suite of 
rooms was cleared for his joyous escape. 

It will readily be supposed that, aware of the anxious 
feeling with which I had been watching the previous negotia- 
tions for the formation of a Cabinet, Mr. Hunt lost little time 
in communicating his intelligence to me ; and it reached 
me just as I had finished a letter to Mr. Canning on some 
of the points at issue on this memorable occasion. It 
immediately changed my intention, and I resolved to seek 
an interview with the Premier, early on the following 
morning, and state the circumstances to him, as they could 
not but have a strong effect in confirming him in the entire 
sincerity of his royal master, and consequent stability and 
power of his new position. I shall never forget the least 
incident of this I may almost call it supernatural event ; 
for that such information should be acquired in such a 
manner by one so devoted to the man and the cause as L 
was, and so unlikely to learn a syllable of what took place 
at Court, was, apparently, little short of a miracle. 

Full of my errand, I hastened about ten o'clock to 
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Downing Street, and was ushered into the room of Mr. 
Stapleton, the private secretary, and afterwards author of the 
authentic and well-written " Life of Mr. Canning" (see note, 
p. 164). As 1 anticipated, he at once assured me that to 
see Mr. Canning was utterly impossihle, for that he was 
80 momentously engaged in the selection of his colleagues 
and communicating with them, that he had been, only a 
few minutes before, obliged to excuse himself from seeing 
(I think) the Duke of Devonshire. I, however, persevered, 
and begged of Mr. Stapleton to take my card into Mr. 
Canning, and lay it on the table before him ; to which, 
knowing something of our antecedent relations, he cour- 
teously assented. Upon this I wrote : " Dear Sir — pray 
see me— if it were not of sufficient consequence, I would not 
ask at such a time." Very briefly Mr. Stapleton returned, 
literally pale with astonishment, and bid me go into a room, 
where Mr. Canning would immediately join me. I am thus 
particular, for I consider the anecdote to possess historical 
interest enough to be told with all its accessories. The 
room into which I was shown was on the first floor, on the 
left hand, at the top of Downing Street, with the windows 
looking into that small square. I had become exceedingly 
agitated, and worked up to so distressing a state of nervous 
tremor, that I could hardly support myself, or recall my 
scattered thoughts to what I had to tell. In this condition 
I rather sunk than sat down upon a chair, and was lost in 
a sort of reverie, when a part of the library opposite to me 
began to move, and I felt as if I was losing my senses with 
giddiness and overwhelming emotion. Mr. Canning entered. 
The door was the painting of a book-case, to conform with 
the shelves of the library, and I recovered much of my 
self-possession as my exalted friend approached me, and 
gave me his whoU hand/ 
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With some difficultj and hesitAtion I was enabled to t^ 
my story, to which he listened attentiT^ly, and then conde* 
Bcended to thank me for this proof of my attachment. He 
then placed two chairs in a certain position, with their backa 
to the windows, and seating himself in one, an arm-chair, 
motioned me to sit down on tW other, which was close 
beside it. He obserred that it mnst be gratifying to him 
to have this double assurance of the high opinion the 
King entertained of him, and the entire confidence re* 
posed in his ability to carry on the goyemment of the 
country with success and honoiir ; but his Majesty's 
language and manner to him, on the preceding after- 
noon, had been such as could not leaye a doubt or 
a fear even upon a suspicious mind ; and he had 
accepted office with the most perfect confidence in his 
Majesty's gracious promise to maintain him firmly in 
the arduous station to which he had raised him. In 
describing this, and indeed in repeating all that had 
passed, Mr. Canning not only related the conversation, 
which embraced the most important prospective points, 
connected with the Home and Foreign policy to be pur- 
sued by the Government and country, but, extending his 
own arm over the arm of the chair on which he sat^ 
acted the manner in which his Majesty, at a certair 
period of the audience, gave bun his hand (the back ol 
it!) to kiss, as the pledge and con^mation of his great 
appointment. I believe it may be truly affirmed, that 
when in discussing prospective arrangements the King 
inquired what course Mr. Canning was prepared to adopt 
in the event of the Protestant section of the Cabinet 
proving adverse to him ; and that in answer he, under 
the seal of secresy, informed his Majesty that a leading 
member of the Whig party (Mr. Tiemey) had already in 
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the eontemplation of saoh a contingencj, assured liim of 
the support of the oppositioa. This secret unfortunately 
oozed out from the King to Lord Westmoreland, who lost 
no time In disclosing Mr. Canning's intentions to his 
colleagues, who instanter decided on resigning in succes- 
sion (as they did), instead of accepting the Premier's 
OTorture to retain their respectiye appointments. It was 
thus that on the first day of his Premiership he found him- 
self alone, without a Cabinet ! 

It may be faintly conceited with what emotion I listened 
to this (considering my humble station in life) yery remark- 
able statement, and how my heart sweUed with pride at the 
extraordinary confidence reposed in me ; but my feelings 
were still more wrought upon by observing the hectic flushes 
and pallor which succeeded each oUier on the countenance 
of Mr. Canning. They too truly betokened that condition 
of mind which bo rapidly conduced to the termination of his 
invaluable existence ; and showed on how fragile a thread 
of human endurance tHe fate of a nation and the welfare 
or misery of millions may depend. I could compare the 
phenomena — or shall I say symptoms ? — to nothing but the 
alternate blushing and paleness of a sensitiye girl when 
tried by one of the most interesting occasions that can 
be£all her in life. I had an inward conyiction that the 
splendour of this glorious luminary would not long enlighten 
the world ; and from that hour, with various sensations, as 
circumstances occurred to harass or soothe his susceptible 
nature, I continued to hope against hope and entertain ever 
anxious fear, till the fatal consummation of the worst that 
could be dreaded. 

Before I left him, Mr. Canning requested me to attend 
under the gallery of the House of Commons every night, 
and commit very briefly to paper the impression made upon me 
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by the debates, and send mj notes to him in the mornings. 
This duty I zealously performed, and had immediate admission 
to the Premier whenever I thought it necessary to ask it. I 
may also mention here a subject, not connected with my im- 
mediate mission, but which led me frequently into his guarded 
sanctum, and to farther confidential inter-communication. 

Through my much esteemed and intimate friend Captain 
Blaquiere* I was informed of secret particulars of the famous 
Greek Loan, which rather compromised some public reputa- 
tions, and were of a description not to be revealed by me, 
either then or now. But as I stood in relation to Mr. 
Canning, I was bound to 'make him acquainted with the 
circumstances, and indeed it was for that object that they 
were confided to me by Blaquiere, one of the warmest of the 
friends to Grreece and the Greek cause who took part in their 
affairs at this critical time. I consequently laid open some of 
the proceedings in effecting this loan, and placed before the 
Minister a view of accounts by which it was demonstrated 
how large sums of money had been gained by individuals, 
well known both to him and to me. I am still tied up from 
saying more ; and shall only notice the impatience, indig- 
nation, and exclamations of astonishment with which he 
started up from the table, and paced the room as item after 
item of this discreditable transaction was unfolded by the 
documentary evidence in his hands. His emotions, on 
perusing these proofs of backsliding, were more in sorrow 
than in anger, though his glowing affection for the service 
they so cruelly crippled, amounted to a passion (see p. 221). 

• Author of "Letters from the Mediterranean," "Greece in 1827," 
** The Greek Revolution,** ** Narrative of a Second Visit to Greece," and 
other sterling publications replete with valuable intelligence. This gallant 
and worthy officer sailed again to pursue inquiries, but, alas, neither he 
nor the vessel were ever heard of more. His widow, a strong minded 
woman, mourned his mysterious fate till about four or five years ago. 
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To return to the formation of the Ministry, the progress 
of the negotiations and incidents attendant upon which I 
heard from Mr. Canning's own lips : I, therefore, relate 
what follows as authoritativelj faithful and historically 
authentic. From the heginning the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Eldon set their faces against the union with 
Mr. Canning as Prime Minister. Lord Melville met him 
in Downing-street, and agreed to take office ; hut within 
three or four hours, having in the nleanwhile heen invited 
to a conference at Hyde Park-comer, with the illustrious 
Duke and learned Earl I have just named, he retm'ned 
home, and sent in his resignation. Mr. Peel declined to 
join on his own separate grounds, and Mr. Canning declared 
his opinion that his reasons for not uniting with him, and 
principally the ardent line of his^ politics against the Roman 
Catholic concessions, were the only valid grounds of 
principle which were sufficient to prevent his former col- 
leagues from undertaking, on this occasion, together with 
him, the services required hy their Sovereign. How little 
could even his prescient soul penetrate the future, and see 
this defection of Mr. Peel not only explained, or, in another 
word, excused upon different data, hut converted into 
opposition ; and that, within a few short years, he should 
concede to Rome every particle of the religious element 
which had divided his course from that of his patriot 
contemporary. Mr. Peel had Oxford, as an anti-Papist, 
when Mr. Canning, entertaining more liheral sentiments in 
regard to the political interests of the empire in this respect, 
had to decline the enviahle seat ; and Mr. Peel's official 
career as Secretary for Ireland still farther justified his 
refusal to become Secretary of State under Mr. Canning. 
So, at least, it seemed to that impartial statesman, to 
whom the dream of the hereafter— of what wonderful 
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dianges we haye witneased Bisce— -was as dark a blank 
as the next quarter of a century Ib to the dullest among 
liring men ! 

The oonduet adopted bj the Duke of WeUington jmd 
Lord Eldon in this instance, broke up the powerful Pitt, or 
Torj parfy, nearlj as mnch as Mr. Peel's Free Trade 
resolutions in 1846 broke up the Oonseryatire phalanx; 
and threw the Minister upon other personal friends and 
the moderate Whigs for the assistance thej denied 
him. From these two sources he re(9*uited an efficient 
Ministry, though, I think, he felt himself ill-supported 
by his colleagues in the minw departments, especially 
of Scotland, which were rather the means of weak- 
ness than of strength. Still, with such weight as was 
given by the adhesion of the Duke of Portland, Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Earl of Harrowby, Lord Dudley, Lord 
Palmerston, Mr. Huskbson, Mr. Tierney, Lord Lyndhurst, 
the Duke of Clarence, Marquis of Anglesea, Dukes of 
Devonshire and Leeds, Lord Bexley, and ihe Honourable 
William Lamb ; and in the law, Leach, Hart, Scarlett, and 
Tindal, an administration was created equal to any em^- 
gency, and superior to any hostility. 

That hostility was soon and bitterly displayed. Earl 
Grey denounced Mr. Canning in one of the most personal 
invectives that ever was delivered in the Parliament of 
England, and the falling off of those who ought to have been 
his friends, exposed him to this violent assault, which his 
nervous excitement rendered him so much less able to 
endure, and which at earlier times he would have torn to 
tatters and trampled under his feet.* 

The explanations in the House of Commons also soon let 

♦ It was pithily observed at the time, Mr. Peel withdrew because he 
could not senre under a minister whose opinions were &TOiiFable to the 
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oat the secret, that Mr. Peel's withdrawal was not a simple 
passive resohition, but a prelude to a declared opposition. 
On the evening, when Mr. Dawson first opened tkia batterj, 
I wrote my usnal bulletin and delivered it next morning in 
Downing-street ; Mr. Peel made his staf ement » few nights 
after, and on the following morning I waited upon Mr* 
Canning personally, to ascertain how this i^>ee^, so little 
in unison with his previous idea of Mr. Peel's motives 
and the neutral course he was likely to adopt, affected- him. 
I happened to make the remark, that " he would now see 
that I was right/' and in answer to his question, " on what 
point," referred him to my note above-mentioned. He had 
no recollection of it ; but, pulling out his drawer, tossed 
over a number of unopened letters, and among them the 
neglected missive. He excused himself for this apparent 
sfight, being completely overwhelmed with correspondence, 
and obliged to postpone a portion of it for more leisurely 
consideration, and broke the seal to read : « What Mr. 
Dawson has done to-night, I feel assured Mr. Peel will do 
within a week or a fortnight." My prediction had been 

RoniAii Cttfaolics, and becaiwe ke foliered soch sentimente in the Preiaier 
would interfere with the Home Secretary's administration of the afiairB of 
Ireland. The Duke of Wellington withdrew on the former of these points 
alone. The Lord Ghanoellor withdrew, because he was fortunate in tho 
opportunity for gratifying a long cherished desire to leave office ; and here 
he bad one admirably adapted to his purpose. Lord Westmoreland with- 
drew becayfie atheia did; and Lord Melville withdrew because he wai 
persuaded to make common cause with the rest; while Lord Bathurst 
seemed very much at a loss to assign any reason at all. But however 
pNduccdy the result was, that all these members of the Cabinet, with the 
konoorable exception of Lord Bexley, within the range of a few hours, threw 
up their appointments, and left their Sovereign with a very heavy and 
praifol responeibility npon his head. Upon the point of Mr. Canning 
having risen from the ranks, the same might be said of the seceders. 
Lord Eldon rose from the ranks ; and the Duke of Wellington, compara- 
livdj with his transcendental elevation, rose Ifom the ranks ; and others 
were men of only one descent — no great cause to shrink firom union with 
a Panrenu I 
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fulfilled, and Mr. Canning, in a playful manner, complimented 
me as an inheritor of the second sight of my native country, 
and worthy to he esteemed as an astute political prophet ; 
adding, that if he had perused the note at the period of its 
date, he could not have helieved in it. I rememher, that on 
anterior occasions, he used to speak of Mr. Peel as the 
person destined to he his successor in official life ; the 
duration of which, in its highest sphere, he estimated at 
ten years, so that the difference of ten years in age would 
he the measure of succession. 

I hope I do not deceive myself in thinking that such 
anecdotes of so illustrious a character must he of very 
general and lasting interest ; and, therefore, that anything 
in them which savours of personal exaltation will he 
pardoned on account of the matter. It is not often that 
the interior recesses of a prime minister can he visited 
under such circumstances, and a true report made, without 
infringing the trust of puhlic or private confidence. 

In the midst of the party and faction strife which ensued 
on Mr. Canning's taking office, and distracted his attention, 
he still held in view the importance of literature, and 
acknowledged the hounden duties of his position, to cherish 
its development and support its national claim to distinction 
and reward. » In furtherance of this principle he did me 
the honour to give me a carts blanche commission, when 
and wheresoever I ohserved any opportunity in which his 
patronage could he of advantage to literary institutions or 
designs, to he at perfect liherty to employ his name and 
purse without even the trouble of consulting with him ! 
Upon this I acted in several instances, and my doings were 
cordially confirmed with approbation and thanks. I speak 
not of the agent, hut of the fact, which I deem to set a 
most salutary example to every man who may succeed in 
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raiBing himself to be a leading member of the goyemment 
of an enlightened people in all time coming. The memory 
of Msdcenas is as immortal, and yet more glorious than that 
of Augustus ; and the encouragement of learning and genius 
diffuses greater blessings, and sheds brighter lustre upon 
the age and country, than the management of affairs, how- 
ever dexterous, and the achievement of victories, however 
triumphant. 

In regard to the press, Mr. Canning was keenly alive to 
its influence, and the consequent expediency of keeping it 
well-informed. The love of truth, and almost too refined a 
delicacy in eschewing what might look like interference or dic- 
tation, guided him in all concerns connected with this potent 
organ, of which I had cognizance, and extended over the 
period of my gratifying intimacy. So early as 1814, he 
wrote — 

« Nov. 1, 1814. 

"Sir, 

" I received your letter of yesterday^ and thank 
you for it. 

** I beg that you will now let the subject of me and my 
embassy drop, as the facts once stated, it is not pleasant to 
be made the subject of continued controversy. 

«« I do not believe one word of the rumours which you 

mention. 

" I am, yours, &c., 

•*1 will mention to my gardener that you may occasionally 
look in at Gloucester Lodge. 

** Should you see anything amiss, or requiring interference, 
my man of business, with full power to act for me in my 
absence, is John Heaton, Esq., No. 6, Old Burlington- 
street, to him pray report anything of that sort." 
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HiB bringing me acquainted with Mr. Gifford a few years 
after, was founded on the lame basis ; and I ean solemnljr 
bear my honest testimony, that in all my own trans- 
actions with Lord Farnborough, Mr. Rose, Mr. Haskisson, 
Mr. Canning, and others of the Pitt school, or in acting 
as the medium of their commiinioatioDa to third parties, I 
nerer knew of the truth being coloured, far less riolated, or 
of the facts not being left to the judgment and conscientious- 
ness of the indiTiduals informed. There was in Mr. Canning 
himself the strong dislike to be exposed to the misrepresenta- 
tions or animadversions of the press ; and I will venture, at 
this distance of time, to quote a characteristic letter from 
him, which bears on this subject. I had solicited the ap- 
pointxaent of my son to a clerkship in the Foreign Office, to 
which application I received the following answer : — 

'* (PRIVATB.) 

« Brighton, June 26, 1826. 

" Dear. Sir, 

"Your letter of the 19th followed me hither: 
where unluckily so many other things have followed me, 
during the week, that I have never till this morning, had 
leisure to turn to my private box of unanswered letters. 

** I will be very open with you. The clerkships in the 
Foreign Office are in such request that I have not only 
more engagements upon my hands at present than I see 
any prospect of fulfilling ; but I have also claims upon 
me which I have refused, but which are of such a 
nature that if I had unexpectedly the means, I ought 
properly to retract my refusal. 

''Among the latter, are applications of the Duke of 
Cambridge, and Duke of Gloucester. 

** I will further aver that I should feel, and I really 
think you wouM, upon reflection, that your eomieetioa 
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with the pubUek press, however honourahle, would make 
the introduction of a sou of yours into the Foreign Office 
liahle to some objection. 

" Having said this, I have great pleasure in adding that 
1 am likely to have the disposal, at no very distant time, 
of a clerkship in the Navy Pay Office, under Mr. Huskisson. 
Tell me if that would meet your wishes. If it would, it 
shall be yours, for your son. 

" I am, dear Sir, 

" Your sincere and faithful, <fcc., 

"GEO. CANNING. 
« W' Jerdan, Esq." 

The writer, then Secretary for Foreign AflPairs, had 
afterwards the condescension to speak with me about the 
appointment, and the next letter shows at once the kindnesB 
of his feeling and the soundness of his objection. ^ 

*«F. O., June 30, 1826. 

"Dear Sir, 

*' You entirely misapprehend what I said about 
your connection with the Press. 

** The reason why I would not (if it were otherwise in my 
power) place in this office a young man, whose father was 
so connected, [is] because 1 am quite certain that, however 
unjnstly, he would bear the blame of every indiscretion, or 
breach of the confidence of office, by which matters intended 
to be kept secret found their way to the publick. 

" It may be some short time before the Clerkship in the 
Navy Pay Office, which is to be at my disposal becomes 
vacant ; because it will only become so by my appointment 
of the young man, now holding out to a clerkship here, in 
folfilment of a promise given by me two years ago, to a 
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friend of Mr. Huskisson's and miue. I destine for him mj 
first yacancy, but I know not when it will occur. 

** Believe me, dear Sir, 

** Very truly yours, 

"GEO. CANNING. 
"W.Jerdan, Esq." 

Within a short period Mr. Huskisson arranged a clerkship 
in the Board of Trade, as a first step for my son ; but it 
was of small consequence, and subsequent considerations led 
to its relinquishment. Under other auspices he was, about 
fiye years later, appointed one of the stipendiary magistrates 
of Jamaica, and perished there, as stated in the annexed 
obituary. 

** The following notice haying appeared in several of the 
London Papers, in reference to the death of Mr. J. S. Jerdan, 
announced in last ' Kelso Mail,' we now give it a place 
in the belief that it will afford a melancholy satisfaction 
to many relations and friends of the deceased, in this 
district : — 

'* Mr. John Stuart Jordan, one of the stipendiary magis- 
trates for Jkmaica, and the eldest son of Mr. William 
Jerdan, of Brompton, fell a sacrifice to the severe and 
fatiguing duties of his office in that fatal climate, after a 
short illness, on Thursday, the 25th of December. — Of 
his loss in the district of Manchioneal, in the parish of 
St. Thomas-in-the-East, the * Jamaica Dispatch ' says : — 
* To an active and enterprising character he added a zeal in 
the execution of his arduous duties, which rendered him 
respected and beloved both by master and servant ; he 
tempered justice with mercy ; and just as his labours were 
becoming almost a sinecure, from his judicious conduct, the 
island was deprived of his services at the early age of 26. 
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His remains were conveyed to the tomb with marked respect, 
and his death lamented by all who had the pleasure of 
knowing him.* Previous to his departure for the West 
Indies, Mr. Jordan, seconding the ardent wish of his father 
for its success, performed the functions of secretary for the 
Abbotsford subscription, and acquitted himself in so zealous 
and excellent a manner as to receive the grateful acknow- 
ledgments and warm approbation of the committee. He 
Was much attached to the study of natural history, and 
made some fine collections in entomology.* His premature 
loss, at the moment when the sphere of his usefulness was 
so honourably filled, is a heavy affliction to his friends and 
family." 

Reverting for a moment to the Press, and to a proposition 
I had hazarded in relation to business then on the . tapis, I 
received the following reply from Mr. Stapleton. 

** (private and confidential.) 

" Downing Street, May 7, 1827. 

" Sib, 

** I have laid before Mr. Canning, your letter of 
the 5th inst., to which he has given every attention. He 
has come, however, to the conclusion, that, considering that 
one of the great grounds of attack on the Government, is 
the influence possessed by it over the Press, it is absolutely 
necessary that he should have it in his power to deny in the 
House of Commons as distinctly as he now can do, and as 
Lord Goderich has denied in the House of Lords, that the 
. influence of the Government has been employed to induce 
the Press to support it. 

" You will easily perceive how impossible it would be for 

* It was in pursuit of this science, and making captures for Ladr 
Malgrave, that he caught the fever which proved fatal to him. 

M 2 
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Mr. 0. to do this after consenting to adopt the project which 

you recommend. 

♦* I am, Sir, 

*♦ Your yery faithful and ohedient Servant, 

"A. G. STAPLETON.* 
« W. Jerdan, Esq." 

Whether the periodical press is hetter liked, or more 
feared in the present day, I am unable to say, but cer- 
tainly a considerable number of its contributors have been 
more fortunate in drawing the prizes of Government 
appointments than were to be found in the wheel in former 
times. 

But now I must touch upon the fatal stroke, wliich termi- 
nated all my delights and prospects, wherein Mr. Canning 
occupied an engrossing influence. His health yielded to 
the heavy pressure of public afiairs, and the harassing 
of vexatious personalities and malignant persecution. He 
was removed to Chiswick ; and I never forgave myself 
for not ofl^ering my residence, Grove House, in Brompton, 
for his accommodation. It was nearer town, and enjoyed 
a more salubrious air ; and, in spite of antagonist reasons 
and physicians' forebodings, I could not divest myself of 
a belief that if he had been taken there, he might have 
lived. I cannot satisfactorily account for this impres- 
sion even to my own mind ; but it remains to this hour 
firm and fixed, and I never cease to reproach myself 
with the omission of which I was guilty. As it was, 
I hung on every rumour that floated abroad ; and 

* Four years later, when Mr. Stapleton's " Life of Mr. Canning" was 
on the eve of puhlication^ he wrote to Mr. Rees — " Will you be so kind 
as send to Mr. Jerdan a perfect copy with my compliments, and tell him 
that the part now published is that which will interest him individually 
more than any other.^* 
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looked with intolerable anxiety to the authorised reports 
which were feelingly communicated to me. This is the 
last :— 

** The Foreign Office, J past 4 p.m. 

** Mr, Canning has taken nourishment freely till 
half-past two this day ; the pain in the side continues, but 
the inflammation has abated. We dread the night. 

'* (The above comes from Mr. Backhouse to Lord 
Anglesey and Mr. Tierney.") 

I will not trust myself to narrative, but copy the ^ve 
following notes as memoranda of this lamentable period: — 

*' Foreign Office, Aug. 9, 1827. 

** Mt dear Sir, 

** Unfortunately, I .shall not be at home this 
evening. Pray, therefore, do not think of altering your 
plan merely upon the suggestion which I threw out ; as I 
have no time for writing anything myself, and might possibly 
not find leisure for furnishing you with assistance. 

•* The dear remains are to be removed to the house in 

Downing Street to-night, where some one of his nearest 

friends will, in their turn, pass the night until the day of 

the funeral. The first turn of this sad office will, I believe, 

fall to me. The precise time and nature of the funeral is 

not yet settled. 

** I am, dear Sir, your very faithful servant, 

• , «J. BACKHOUSE. 

" W. Jerdak, E«i. 

**P.S. — If, nevertheless, you should still desire to see 
me, this is the most likely place to find me to-morrow." 
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" My dear Jerdan, 

" I send you a copy of * Architettura Campestre/ 
but, from the loss of your illustrious friend, I fear you are 
not in a state of mind to attend to any thing beyond the 
imperious calls of the * L. G/ I sincerely condole with 
you. 

** Ever yours, 

« T. F. HUNT." 

** My dear Friend, 

** Just arrived from Greece. I have much to say ; 
and, above all, feel anxious to condole with you on the loss 
we have all sustained ! I need not tell you what I felt on 
hearing the melancholy event, or how cruelly it has dashed 
to the ground all my hopes of doing any good for the friends 
I have left behind me in Greece. 

•* Believe me, ever yours most truly, 

■ «E. BLAQUIERE. 

"Monday." 

" Hang Place, Thursday, Aug. 9. 

V My dear Sir, 

** If you are preparing any short narrative or 
sketch for your Saturday's publication which you would 
wish me to look over, I would try to find time to-night. 
** Yours very sincereljr, 

«J. BACKHOUSE." 

"Foreign Office, August 14, 1827. 

'* D^AR Sir, « 

** In compliance with the wish which you have 
expressed to attend at the funeral of Mr. Canning on 
Thursday next, I beg to acquaint you that I have sent your 
name to Mr. Jarvis, No. 139,Xong Acre; and that if you 
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will have the goodness to apply to him to-morrow, after one 

o'clock, the necessary ticket will he delivered to you. 

** I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

«J. BACKHOUSE. 
«W. Jerdan, Esq." 

Thus closed the tomh upon the mortal remains of one of 
the nohlest of God's works ; to whom this touching tribute 
of just appreciation was paid by John Wilson Croker, so 
expressive of my sentiments, that I cannot forbear its 
insertion : — 

Farewell, bright spirit — ^brightest of the bright, 
Concentrate blaze of intellectual light, 
Who showM alone, or in the first degree, 
Union so rare, such rich variety. 

Taste guiding mirth, and sport enlivening sense, 

Wit, wisdom, poetry, and eloquence ; 

Profound and playful, amiable and great. 

And first in social life as in the State ; 
Not wholly lost — thy lettfer'd fame shall tell 
A part of what thou wast. Farewell — farewell ! 

Farewell, great statesman, whose elastic mind 
Clung rov/nd thy courUry — yet embraced mankind. 
Who in the most appalling stonne, whose power 
Shook the wide world, wast equal to the hour; 

Champion of measured liberty whence springs 
The mutual strength of people and of kings ; 
'Twas thine, like Chatham's patriot {ask, to wield 
The people^s force, yet be the monarch's shield : 
Not wholly lost, for both the worlds shall tell 
Thy history in theirs. Farewell — fiirewell ! 

Farewell, dear friend, in all relations dear, 
In all we love, or honour, or revere : 
Son, husband, father, master, patron, friend, 
What varied grief and gratitude we blend ; 

We who beheld when pain's convulsive start 

Diawrbed thy frame, it could not chamge thy heart; 

We whose deep pangs to soften or control 

Was the last effort of the flying soul. 
Not wholly lost — our faith KJid feelings teU 
That we shall meet again. Farewell — farewell ! 
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CHAPTER X. 



POSTHUMOUS TRIBUTE TO MR. CANNING— ANECDOTES 
— AN ANNOYING FELLOW-LODGER — VICE-CHAN- 
CELLOR SIR JOHN STUART AT BALLAHUYLISH— HIS 
MOTHER— HIGHLAND STORIES— ASCENT OF BEN 
NEVIS— TOWN LIFE RENEWED— BUTTERFLIES AND 
GRUBS— EDITORIAL TROUBLES. 

Farewell to the mountains high covered with snow ; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below ; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods ; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods ; 
My heart's in the highland wherever I go, — Bdrns. 

I HAVE concluded the preceding chapter with a tribute of 
poetic beauty, conveying much of the feeling I would in 
vain attempt to express so well ; and I am still farther 
induced to dwell upon the theme, by adopting a not less 
eloquent, affecting, and truthful summary, for which I am 
indebted to a friend who admired and loved Mr. Canning 
like myself. He affectionately says : — 

"I can truly affirm that of all men whom I have known, 
he was the most worthy of being loved and honoured. His 
intellectual powers were of a splendid cast, and comprised 
within the radiant range every variety of mental supremacy. 
But Canning's private beauty of character far transcended 
his incomparable public displays. In affectionate amenity 
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of manner, flowing from unquestionable kindness of beart, I 
never met bis equal. Tbe friend was neyer lost in tbe 
statesman, and bis cordiality was not cbilled bj tbe elevated 
region to wbicb bis great talents necessarily raised bim. 

'* On tbe deatb of Mr. Pitt no rising statesman bade so 
clearly for future ^pre-eminence as Mr. Canning. In every 
department of public distinction be was facile princeps. In 
all tbe ingratiating arts of oratory, in tbe skilful strife of 
debate, in tbe triumpbant power of unrivalled pleasantry, 
an intellectual jocoseness of tbe finest and raciest order, 
and witbal, a command of dignified declamation wbicb never 
failed to captivate even bostile members. Canning beld a 
brigbt superiority, before wbicb subordinate stars * paled 
tbeir inefiectual fires.' To tbese bigb qualifications as a 
senator, be united tbe useful capabilities of a tborougb man 
of business ; not, of course, tbe tecbnical correctness of 
mere official routine, but a concentration of mind in dis- 
patcbing affairs of moment, or matters of minor importance, 
so as to do wbat is required to be done witb accuracy, 
conscientiousness, and an avoidance of undue delay. Gifted 
witb tbese great endowments for a noble career. Canning 
only assumed bis proper position wben on tbe sudden 
dissolution of ' All tbe Talents ' administration, tbe seals of 
the Foreign Office were conferred on bim. No better 
minister ever filled tbat important post, for be was tbe 
vigilant guardian of Britisb interests witbout arrogating for 
Englisbmen rigbts wbicb clasbed with the institutions of 
other countries. Canning's removal from office consequent 
upon his unfortunate difference witb Lord Castlereagh is up 
to this hour a vague spot in history. The truth is, that 
Canning by his marriage connections became entangled 
with the aristocracy more than was meet for a brilliant 
parvenu, whose power consisted mainly in the dignity of 
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his independence. The government grandees cajoled him, 
but furtively sided with Lord Castlereagh, and a dinottement 
took place which deprived the state for a long season of the 
service of Canning as a Minister of the Crown. But as a 
member of the House of Commons how effective was his 
eloquence ; as the chosen candidate for Liverpool, how 
wide-spread and nationally encouraging were fhose popular 
addresses which went home to the hearts of his immediate 
constituents ! To write the biography of Canning is to write 
the contemporaneous chronicles of Europe and the world, as 
every theme affecting the political and social condition of all 
civilised communities was by turns illuminated by his genius, 
which gave a comprehensive character to his statesman-like 
views, and when again in the Cabinet his just influence was 
commensurate with his universally acknowledged ability. 

** At length, the almost perennial premiership of Lord 
Liverpool fell with the fading faculties of that excellent 
nobleman, and all eyes were turned upon Canning as the 
proper pilot of the realm. This glorious popularity and the 
royal election were disastrous to poor Canning, who, after 
an ineffectual conflict of five months, sank under the 
relentless animosity of his former friends. The sorrowful 
singularity of this loss of a great man consists in the fact 
that he was harassed by the enmity of his former political 
friends, because he sustained upon just principles the cause 
of the Roman Catholics, which they (the Tory Protestants) 
subsequently espoused from motives of mere expediency. 
Canning was the truest friend the Irish Roman Catholics 
ever had, for he repudiated the monstrotis notion that 
Catholic Emancipation was a religious question. 

** Five months of indefatigable official exertion — of irri- 
tating parliamentary contention with implacable adversaries 
— acting upon the sensitiveness of his nervous system. 
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brought poor Canning to what we are accustomed to call a 
premature grave. But I who mourned his loss, am, never- 
theless, persuaded that he had fulfilled his mission. To the 
close of his splendid career his ruling wishes were %r the 
prosperity of the stste he so long served and adorned, and, 
in mj humble judgment, England never possessed a more 
upright and patriotic statesman than George Canning," 

From these grave considerations I would fain endeavour 
to lead mj readers to a few lighter traits, that may relieve 
the subject, and conduct my pen by transition to more 
miscellaneous topics. 

When I asked Mr. Canning to accept Dr. Croly's dedi- 
cation of the play ** Pride Shall Have a Fall," he imme- 
diately assented and spoke in high terms of the author's 
productions ; but, said he, *' as I have no small degree of 
ambitious pride myself; I trust it will not be construed into 
an omen thai! mine shall have a fall ! " 

There was an anecdote of Queen Caroline, which I forgot 
in its proper place. When her bitterness against her 
husband was at its height, she exclaimed, ** Je suis la fille 
d'un Hero ; la femme d^un Zero^ 

Canning was much taken with the exhibition and per- 
formances of the famous calculating boy ; and on conversing 
about his extraordinary faculties, observed that the difference 
between him and other precocities was, that they in child, 
hood or youthful years could do what elder men could do, 
but be could do more than any man, at any age, could do. 
This, like all his remarks, was happily expressed (and 1 fear 
somewhat deteriorated in my telling) ; but it has occurred to 
me as one example of the innumerable instances in which 
his wonderful acumen and intellectual comprehension were 
ever going beyond the standard of his ablest associates. 

It is pleasant to me to add a remembrance of the appro- 
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ciation of the talents of my old friend Charles Eemble ; 
still living to remind us of the glories of the departed stage. 
Mr. Canning had been to the theatre to witness the repre- 
sentation of ** Julius Caesar," then cast in a manner in which 
it is not likely ever to be cast again ; when Eemble was the 
••Brutus," Young the ••Cassius," and Charles the "Antony," 
Fawcett the ••Casca," and all the subordinate parts filled to 
perfection. I was lauding the •• Brutus" and •• Casstus" to 
the skies, when Mr. Canning interposed and said, •• but you 
ought not to forget the nimble • Antony,' the spirit and 
life-like performance of which character was equal, if not 
superior, to the finest in the play." 

I am not sure whether or not the following is familiar to 
readers, or even original ; but I give it as it is given to 
me from a quarter that ought to be correct in particulars 
of his younger life. It is stated that Mrs. Leigh, his 
aunt, made it a rule to give every one of her family a small 
present on her wedding-day, for which purpose, on one 
anniversary, she searched the village of Ashburnham, but 
could meet with nothing purchaseable, except some new- 
fashioned plush. She bought a piece, which she sent to 
Mr. -Canning, directed, ** To George Canning, Esq., to 
shoot partridges in,*' and he returned the following imme- 
diately in acknowledgment of the present : — 

While all on this auspicious day 

Well pleased their grateful homage pay, 

And sweetly smile, and softly say, 

A thousand civil speeches : 
My Muse shall strike her tuneful strings 
Nor scorn the gift her duty hrings, 
Tho' humhle he the theme she sings, 

A pair of shooting breeches. 

Soon shall the tailor^s subtle art 
Have fashioned them in every pan 
And made them spruce, and tight and smart 
With twenty thousand stitches. 
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« 

Mark then the moral of my song ; 
O ! lyay your loves bui prove as strong 
And wear as well, and last as long 
As these my shooting breeches. 

Ajid when to ease the load of life 
Of private cares, and public strife^ 
My lot shall give to me a wife, 

I ask not rank or riches, 
For worth like thine alone T pray, 
Temper like thine, serene and gay 
And formed like thine, to give away 

Not wear herself the breeches / * 

Associated in my mind with the memory of Canning, is one 
of my oldest still surviving early friends, Mr. Stewardson, 
from whose painting the excellent likeness of the lamented 
statesman was engraved for my second volume. During 
the sittings, he was filled with admiration of the sayings 
which, like the pearls in the Fairy Tale, kept dropping 
from his lips whenever he opened his mouth. I may parody 
Keats, and pronounce — 

A witty saying is a jest for ever; 

but when so much of profundity is coupled with the inex- 
haustible stores of fancy, the instruction makes an impression 
more*important, and as lasting as the wit. . 

Stewardson's poetical paintings were much admired, and 
among others, the "Indian Snake Charmer,*' and other sub- 
jects, sung by Croly in harmonious verse. He was absorbed 
in his art, and I may match my story illustrative of provin- 
cial manners, in which William Pollock figured (vol. iii.), 
with an anecdote of town life, which, perhaps, can hardly be 
matched for showing, that whereas in the country every body 
knows every other body and thing, in London there are very 
many who know nobody, though ever so close to them, and 
nothing that does not pertain to their own pursuits. 

* I am afraid it has been printed before.~-W. J. 
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One day, exceedingly engrossed with bis easel, the a 
who resided in the western corner house N>f Adam S 
and the Strand, was annoyed by a loud knocking noise, ^ 
he endured for several bard thumps, but ^t last, b 
patience, rang hastily for his servant. Joe appeared, 
something like the following colloquy ensued. S. 'M 
the d— Fs all that noise ? *' Joe. •* It's only Mr. Smith, I 
S. ** Well, but I shall have no Mr. Smith making su 
clatter as that. Go and see it put an end to." Joe. 
will soon be over, Sir." (Another rap on the staircase). 
** I tell you I will not endure it another instant ; so in 
Mr. Smith immediately. " Joe. ** I can't. Sir. He will 
be down." S. (in a rage). "Do as you're bid. Sir, c 
about your business. " (Another rattle nearer at hand, 
to the door). Joe. *' I dare say that is the last, for the 
is wider below." S. *' What in Satan's name do you m 
Am I obliged to put up with this din, and your imperti 
folly to boot ? Be off, Sir ! " Joe. ** Why, Sir, they < 
not help it in bringing him down from the second floor, 
was rather a stout man, and the coffin is large and hea 
S. (starting). ** Is there any one dead in the hoiji 
Joe. •* Yes, Sir; Mr. Smith. He died last Thursday, 
they are now taking him to the hearse, which is under 
window below, in Adam Street." 

The painter opened his artistic shutters, and there i 
the hearse, receiving the last remains of Mr. Smitl 
lodger in the upper part of the house, whom Stewai 
had never seen, whose existence he had forgotten, i: 
ever heard of it, and whose death and burial would 
taken place without his cognisance (though he 
overhead in the room above his own bed-room), had i 
been for the noise made by the undertaker's men in ge 
the corpse down the narrow stairs. 
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What a farce in death ; but not more farcical than the 
common practice of laying out the dead bodies of the great 
in funeral state. Lying in state ! Ohone ! The honours 
paid to corruption; the worship of the worm. Lying in 
state ! 

Yet has death in many more natural moods its beauty 
and its calm sadness, which soothe the spirit. Look on the 
infant reposing in the gentle embrace of the conqueror, or 
on the lovely girl, who seems to have left earth for heaven, 
to recruit the host of angels there. There is nothing of the 
dreadful energy of fear or horror in these sights ; nor, if you 
seek a mournful and reflective hour in the country church- 
yard, where those who were dear to you rest, throw yourself 
upon the green sod, and listen to the tall grass above the 
graves, waving and bending with the wooing air, as if it 
were whispering, like yourself, in low sighs to the dead 
beneath. Yes, we have not always the Medusa head to appal 
us into stone ; but rather the touching of the Ithuriel spear 
to awaken the finest sympathies of our nature, allure to 
brighter worlds, and Ifead the way. 

The chain of ideas may not be very obvious, but these 
anecdotes bring to my recollection the delights of several 
autumnal excursions, when it was my happiness to sojourn 
for a while at Ballahuylish, the romantic seat of the family 
of my friend for many years, the present Vice- Chancellor, 
Sir John Stuart, and situated where the stream that per- 
meates down the infamous, but picturesque, Glencoe, finds its 
passage to the sea. The magnificent granite mountain, at 
the foot of which it stands, the often storm-stopped ferry, 
the expanse of the estuary narrowing up to a beautiful isle, 
set apart for the burial of the dead, the scenery exquisite 
on one hand, and sublime on the other, with the eagle 
towering to the skv, the rugged quarries, with their echoing 
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blasts, and the peaceful sweetness of the w«ods and gle 
all these charms only seemed to add a zest to the plea{ 
and hospitalities of the inner life. The mother of the ^ 
Chancellor was a widow at the time of mj first visit, 1 
had known her husband in London, a gallant soldier, whc 
fought in America, and a gentleman in every sense oj 
title. Mrs. Stuart herself was worthy to be the mother 
distinguished son. In the decline of years, she displ 
a degree of energy and intelligence such as I never be 
in any individual of the same age. She retired as 
as others to repose ; but was up before the earliest 
attend to the duties of the mistress of the house, 
orders for the day were given, and every beggar 
applied for relief (a call very common in the Highls 
was carefully questioned by herself, and the needful sue 
aflforded according to the merits of the case. Froa 
breakfast hour till night, the unobtrusive charge of 
comfort of every inmate glided on like a pastime, and 
social hours were enlivened with such Highland tales oi 
olden times, that I have never ceased to regret my 
having preserved them all in lasting form. I can bu 
member an example or two. 

In the *45, the ancestors of Sir John Stuart and his 
were both out, youthful and ardent friends, belonging tc 
deeply loyal, Jacobite and attached Clan-Appin. I 
skirmish which took place before the fatal battle of 
loden, the Highlanders were engaged with the Enj 
dragoons, whom they harassed from behind a stone-d 
with a precipitous mountain in their rear. Both dyke 
mountain were impervious to cavalry ; but after some fii 
the Highlanders thought it full time to retreat, and 
consequently clambered up the precipices, like goats, 
place of safety, whence they looked down on the fiel 
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conflict below. On this field still lingered the two Stuarts, 
dropping every now and then an enemy with a shot from 
behind the dyke ; at which a party of the soldiers, at last 
completely exasperated, dismounted, and began pulling down 
the wall to open a way for their horses. This was a significant 
hint for the friends to flee, and they soon breasted up 
the hill to rejoin their comrades, the commander of whom 
exclaimed on their arrival, " You rash dogs, how could you 
be such d — d fools as to bide popping so long, that you 
might both have been taken prisoners!*' ** Fools," replied 
a Stuart, •* d — d fools, indeed — my faith, if you had all been 
d — d fools, the fortune of the day might have been very 
different ! " 

Of a merrier cast, though connected with death, was the 
following, which the fine old Highland gentlewoman repeated 
with racy freshness in the appropriate Doric of the North : 
" One of the small tenants happened to die in the winter, 
when the severe weather rendered it impossible to proceed 
to the isle [the cemetery I have mentioned] with the body 
for interment. Some time, therefore, elapsed before the 
ceremony was performed ; but at length Donald was properly 
buried, and the clergyman of the parish, and the neighbours 
who had attended the funeral returned, as is usual in these 
parts, to the dwelling of the widow for refreshments. Mess 
John found her in great tribulation, weeping and wailing, 
for her loss, and addressed her : * Janet, ma woman, this ex- 
cessive sorrow is unbecoming and unchristian ; remember you 
have a family to care for, and ought not to give way to useless 
grief. ' * Ohone, ohone, ' was all that the sobbing Janet could 
repljy and the minister went on. * Janet desist. The Lord 
giveth, and the Lord taketh awdy. ' * Oh, aye ! ' cried Janet, 
' blessed be His holy name! Truly, Sir, a' shoudna tak on 
sae, but he was a gude man to me. Donald, Donald — 
VOL. rv. w 
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whew! ** Another reproof brought the poor woman i 
her senses, and she confessed that she ought not to 
so loudly, seeing, she was sure, ' by this time tl 
departed was in Belzehub's bosom.' 'Belzebub'sl 
exclaimed the minister, ' It is Abraham's bosom, yc 
Ha ye sat sae lang under ma ministry, and no ] 
difference between Belzebub and Abraham V * W 
waes me,' rejoined the widow, * Tm a puir ignorant ci 
Belzebub and Abra-ham — Abra-ham and Belzebub ; 
clare that in spite o' aw yere teaching, a' wadna ken 
frae the ither gin they were baith standing afore me 
Close by Ballahuylish stood the Gallows' Hill oi 
many of the Clan Appin had suffered death fo 
devotedness to the unfortunate royal race whose nai 
bore. It was still regarded with a kind of affectional 
ration by their descendants, and the hollow in which t 
beam was erected pointed out as if it were an heir-loi 
well befitted the ruthless site of Glencoe, and the 
of '15 and '45, and reminded me of a pathetic J 
song, as I fancy, never yet seen in print. The first a 
verses are nearly — 

The heath-cock crawed o'er moor and dell, 
The morning Bun rose bright and ruddy ; 

When gathering far, wi distant yell. 

Our gallant clans marched brave and steady. 

For hey, Duncan, Donald's ready, 
Ho, Donald, Duncan^s ready, 
Wi sword and targe he seeks the charge, 
An frae his shouther Hings the plaidie. 

The intermediate stanzas admirably describe the rivi 
(doing honour to ** St. George's banner nobly streai 
and the battle ; and the last, to my feeling, conclud 
one of the most affecting touches ever penned in poel 

* The Scotch have none of the Irish wailing formnlae. 
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But lang may Scotland rue the day, 

She saw her clans sae wildly fleeing : 
Culloden*s hills were hills o' wae, 

Her honour lost, her warriors deeing ! 

Donald now, nae mair is ready; 
Duncan now^ nae mair is ready; 
The sword has fa'en frae out his han, 
His honnet hlue lies 8tain*d and bluidy! 

I could linger long and affectionately on Ballahujlish, 
whose incomparable head has been laid in the grave since 
these happy days, and where the elder brother of the Vice- 
chancellor yet maintains the Highland hospitalities of his 
** forbears.** I may mention of his liberality, that when I 
last left the genial roof, I carried with me no small sample- 
weight of granite from the mountain it was my delight to 
climb, till I got among the ptarmagans on the top, and 
offered, in his name, to Sir Charles Barry all the stone 
needed for building the Palace of Parliament, gratuitously, 
of this everlasting material. It is of a beautiful kind, and 
the water nearly washes the base, so that it could have 
been shipped at the smallest possible cost ; but Sir Charles 
having made his calculations, informed me that the working 
of so extremely hard a substance would cost twice as much 
as the purchase and working of the material which has been 
chosen. But it would have been eternal as the Pyramids. 

But I must bid farewell to this portion of the fascinating 
Highlands, having- yet to speak of another, in the centre of 
which stands Drummond Castle — a paradise on earth — and 
can say nothing of a most interesting trip, via Tobermory, 
in a storm, to lona and Staffa, with Lady Stuart and^several 
of her family and friends — of our driving Tobermory and its 
natives and refugees into a night of such daft merriment 
as never was surpassed in that part — of the gallanting Miss 
Martineau into the Cave of Staffa — and of witnessing one of 

V 2 
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the grandest displays of the aurora borealis ever set 
in the north, in company with Sir T. Noon Talfou 
his family, who were heard of in the neighbour] 
Ballahuylish, whilst I was staying there, and fo 
hailed in as my acquaintances, to partake of its un 
hospitalities. I am inclined to think that the public n 
the fine poem of ** Glencoe*' to this accidental 
stance, 1 must also mention an auspicious ascent 
I^evis, with Mr. James Russell, of the Chancery bar, 
Waneey, merchant, and Mr, Russell's late brotl 
Edinburgh advocate, the author of a '* Tour in Ger 
and who, happening to have a round bald head, the 
reus Lord Robertson forthwith christened " The Gl 
Traveller." He was an exceedingly well inform 
most agreeable companion. The glorious view, by 
most extensive in Great Britain, from the summit 
Nevis, amply repaid all our toils, but we found the 
dum worse than the ascent ; no facilis descensus, but £ 
labour, which, but for our capital guide, the agil 
apparent to the hostelry of Fort William, would hav< 
for the night on the mountain bivouac. Led to avo 
gerous places, where a gentleman had recently lost 
we managed to roll, slide, stagger^ and podicate to th< 
the dark, between ten and eleven o'clock. Hence, 1 
across the river, drag our weary steps to Fort Willi 
the relics of ** bonnie Prince Charley " at the inn, eat 
supper, peep into the various replenished vessels of 
toddy, and sleep as sound as if Ben Nevis were a-to] 
finished a day of great excitement, and enjoyment n< 
forgotten. 

When in town throughout the year, my life very 
resembled this hill-climbing. There was a good i 
labour, some getting up, some pleasant companionshi 
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grand views, some stumbling, some falls, some hardships, 
and some ugly clefts, ravines, or precipices that required 
experienced guidance to clear. The excitement too was as 
stirring, and if the fatigue was as much as I could get 
through, there was also a high and plentiful seasoning of 
enjoyments to bear me rejoicing on my way ; for I must 
again own the soft impeachment that pleasures were 
ever welcome to me, though I had found that they were 
only the butterflies in human existence, and that men 
pursuing them are indeed like children chasing these fragile 
creatures ; and that, after all the toils and troubles of the 
chase, if they are not very tenderly handled when caught, 
they are destroyed in the success. 

New aspirants to celebrity and new productions enlarged 
the circle of literary friends, and afforded me those oppor- 
tunities in which 1 took a natural and sincere delight, viz., 
of doing my utmost to gratify such worthy ambition, or to 
assist the earliest struggles of emulous talent. The publi- 
cation of Lord Mulgrave's ** Matilda," Mr. Henry Bulwer's 
'* Autumn in Greece," Miss Gostello's first works (contem- 
porary with Miss Pardoe's), Banim's •* O'Hara Tales," and 
such advents of poetesses as Mary Ann Browne, and (later) 
Eliza Cook, were ever creating varieties and opening grati- 
fying paths for me to indulge in my'" humour." 

The difference between literary and intellectual associ- 
ations, and those of business and interest, is very great. 
The former may somewhat and sometimes partake of the 
butterfly sports and fruitions to which 1 have just alluded, 
and so come under the thong of Graybeard Wisdom *& 
censure; but then the latter, by a similar rule, must be 
granted to resemble the grub and its habits. All the 
caterpillars that live in societies (and thickly do they 
congregate, and twist and twine round each other, and toil 
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and spin), — all seem to be kept together by the c 
ties of utility — each one goes out to explore, and 
behind the web whose threads 'in due time conduct i 
upon the branches where there is food and shelter, 
do they work on, but when once they are provide 
wings, these insects appear no longer to recognis 
other, as if the state of th^ chrysalis, that sleep 
instinct, had made them forget -the memory of 
relations — all which moral illustration may be lear 
M. Huber on the emigration of butterflies. And, ii 
the imago, or fine fly, may well be compared 
upstart man of the world, who in the pride of his 
prosperity forgets the grubs and the caterpillars — 
cronies and companion s« Yet is he still a gri 
caterpillar by nature. 

Or is not the simile still more striking if carried 
the grave ? Here on earth we share only a dive 
common toil. Then comes the sleep of death ; an 
we rise to a higher range and sphere, no longer reco 
our former associates, and altogether forgetful of the 
mutual relations. But this is a change to bliss ; v 
the ** Reminiscences of a Butterfly *' might, if well i 
convey at once an amusing and instructive les 
mankind, and display the fantastic tricks which are 
by us all in our imago pride before high Heaven. 

The moral I would draw from these reflections is 
that the too ardent love of pleasure in youthi 
middle life, had better be consummated with "tl 
endj" than entail repentance, or even unsuitable 
on old age, when the body wants physical quiet a 
soul holy repose. 

It may be as fit a place as any other, to note 
few of the petty disturbances which are cent 
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occurring to cause a ripple on the smooth surface of 
Editorial duties, and the placidity of that elevated cha- 
racter! I lift the fragments of a few months' letters, 
and find these literary Scrapiana. 

1. Dr. A. B. Granville, afterwards a very agreeahle 
acquaintance, remonstrates with Longman and Co., and 
expresses his *' astonishment at the appearance of so 
disgraceful a paragraph as that which relates to his 
* Enquiries on Egyptian Mummies,* in the last numher 
of the 'Literary Gazette,' a journal known to be under 
the control of so highly respectable a house." This 
charge of "ribaldry" is transferred to me, and I find the 
letter indorsed ** Wrote, that I would not attend to private 
interests ; " but the Doctor and I have been good friends 
ever since. 

2. The pathetic naivete of the following characteristic 
request recommends it to notice, and was enough to melt 
the hardest of scribbling hearts. And see what temptations 
beset the journalist. 

"London, 17th April. 

" Sir, 

" As I thought, you have ruined my Exhibitions. 
Efery body says you have been wrong. The Duke of 
York himself, wrote to me it was a tribunal for Justice. 
But no, the bond of peace would make my mind happier. 
Although hurt a great deal, I will forget anything, would 
you say in your next paper what you like to counteract 
the dreadful paragraph : for instance, it was not your 
doings ; you have not peruse it attentively ; but hearing 
any one speaking well of the Naturoram you have visited 
again and found it deserves credit. If any one did not 
attend to you well enough when you have been visiting, 
tell me 80. I will do you justice. 
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*' Can I sent some advertisements to your office 

I expect an answer to this ? Do be a good man. 

lence and beneficence do so much good. 

" I remain, Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

"AUDOYI 

•* 23, N«w Bond 
" The Editor of the Literary Gazette." 

3. One of the rivals of the ** Gazette *' was the ** 
Weekly Review," which had been in the habit of n 
me and my doings, with commendable constancy, 
passed under the conduct of a very able and (sinci 
distinguished literary man, Mr. J. A. St. John, undei 
the war was no longer carried on, but by accident oi 
an old-style slur appeared in the publication. I wi 
prised at this assault ; till an early letter from A 
John explained that he had been '* annoyed on per 
that one of our old paragraphs had been inserted b 
take ; the chief compositor having the power to sele< 
among a great number, and choosing whatsoever ha] 
to fill his vacant space." The worthy writer stated hi 
to insert a note to this effect, if I thought it worth 
which I did not, though I valued the assurance that I 
anxious to say the paragraph was by no means con 
with his feelings towards me. This was a matter of 
consequence, but it affords an excellent pattern f( 
gentlemen of the Press ; and the friendly good wil 
generated between Mr. St. John and myself has, I 
continued without abatement to the present hour. 

4. More severe was a reclamation from Mr. Buckinj 
transmitted through Mr. Orme, that in my review 
** Traveb among the Arab Tribes," I had misrepresei 
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fact, charging two hundred pages with being occupied with 
a controversy between the author and the ** Quarterly 
Review," whereas there were only seventy.* Upon this I 
did what every fair critic ought to do when wrong, and in 
my answers to correspondents, acknowledged the error of 
-the language employed, which, instead of *' two hundred 
pages," ought in correctness to have said, " the matter of 
two hundred pages, it being an appendix in double columns, 
and bearing that proportion to the body of the work." And 
here again is shown the benefit of preserving the periodical 
Press as much as possible from intemperate personalities, 
and suffering candour and courtesy to mark the intercourse 
among individuals pretending to the literary character. 
Since the period referred to, Mr. Buckingham and I have 
lived on the best of terms, and been united in our efforts (as 
for instance, in the very first public movement to get rid of 
the pestilential nuisance of intramural interments, at a 
meeting held at the Golden Cross, Charing-cross), to procure 
internal reforms and improvements of no small value to the 
metropolis and country. The only wonder is, that I never 
joined him in the Temperance Society, probably owing to 
my dislike to taking oaths ! 

5. It may be, that aware of this, Mr. A. Heilbrown, 
who visited London with a very fine collection of drawings, 
of which I spoke as it deserved, wished to requite the 



* It is impossible for aatbors or reviewers to be always so guarded in 
their langaage as to avoid offence, even where none is meant, to the 
vrrUabUe geniu. After Mr. Colbum had joined Mr. Buckingham in the 
Athenseum, I remember receiving a letter from the Rev. Francis Thackeray, 
author of the " Life of Chatham," accusing Mr. B. with endeavouring to 
strengthen himself in an attack on the Quarterly Review of De Yere, 
" by pretended passages from the * History of Chatham,' " in which, says 
Mr. Thackeray, '' he has utterly misrepresented my sentiments, and several 
of the passages purporting to be extracts are not to be found in my work." 
I forget if any answer was given to this charge. 
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serrice with a considerable "consideration/* inn 
This being, of course, refused, I was rewarded^ • 
slight mark of gratitude on his part by a requc 
accept of the accompanying essence of Royal Toki 
which he had brought a few bottles with him." Wl: 
it was that I mistook '/essence" for potable vinta 
cannot say ; but I am sorry to add that I found the '. 
Tokay undrinkable, and almost choked a cabinet mi 
with a bumper of it. 

6. It seems that the remarks in a '* Literary Gaz 
were displeasing in a certain quarter ; and as the n 
ment thus occasioned has outlived decency to the pr 
day, I have no hesitation in printing the annexed lettei 

" Friday Morn 

" My dear Sir. 

" It appears that we have given some oflfenc 
referring to the proceedings of the record committee, y 
is not a public one. I am not aware that they will 
anything about it, and I only mention it as an on dii 
will make the article more notorious at least. I will 
the article on Devon's book on Monday, and, at the \ 
time, a paper y^hich will, I trust, convince you that I s 
nothing untrue of Mr, Hunter ^ who is an immense hum 
Mr. J. G. Nichols should have hesitated before he ci 
me * interested and prejudiced.^ I have since lea 
that he and his father print and publish Mr, H.'s i 
graphical works — • hinc ilia lacrymce.* 

" I recur to this, because I feel annoyed that you sfa 

have been troubled about the matter ; for myself I 

conscious of having done well and justly. 

** Ever yours most truly, 

«« HUDSON TURNB 
" To W. Jbrdan, Esq." 
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I have learnt with much contempt, that this had temper 
excited, as here desciibed, degenerated into a personal 
enmity which has never ceased to assail me through the 
lapse of years ; and I can well believe the reports I have 
heard on the subject. One of my grounds for thinking 
them true is, that where this enmity could be traced in any 
literary direction where the parties possessed influence, I 
perceived that I was not treated with the consideratioa due 
to me ; ex, gr,, by the Camden Society, to which I con- 
tributed two of as interesting and popular volumes as it has 
published. The private hostility, indorsed, as I was told, 
by Mr. A. Way, was so great, that I never had the com- 
pliment paid to me to be placed upon the council. So 
much for affronted Humbug, 

And now to conclude these few variorum pages, I subjoin 
a letter, not so gi'ammatical as it is bitterly in earnest. I 
cannot recall to mind whether it was intended as a reproof 
of one of my own misdemeanors, or a general denunciation 
of the abuse of criticism; but ** such as it is,'* those who 
deserve the cap are welcome to wear it ; " our withers are 
unwrung !" — 

" Mb. Editor, . 

" I am rash enough to address you on a subject 
on which I dare say enough has been written, and about 
which very likely I may have read ; though being blessed 
with an unsually bad memory, I cannot quote from any 
work, impressions are no firmer on my mind than on sand, 
and changed, or altogether erased, as soon as made. This 
I mention, as it is not my wish to pass as my own what I 
may have borrowed from others, though unconscious when 
and where. You will consider it great boldness in me to 
undertake such a task, when I tell you that I am no 
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scholar, that I never have made a Latin speech, and 
better acquainted with the feelings of men, than with 
own language. To come to the matter ; I am goin| 
speak about a formidable class of men — the natural enei 
of aspirants to fame — I mean the critics. A critic 
man who liyes on others' faults. His soul-delight and c 
occupation, is to show all men in their worst light, anc 
exposing all the errors, and suppressing the beautiei 
their works, endeayours to proye them yoid of merit« 
an occupation in which, in our days, there is great s< 
for his talent, as none being able to read every new y 
that is published, they trust to the opinions of the' unspa 
foe to worth. What a moment of delight when he f 
some unlucky mistake in an author of repute ! how he ei 
when he happens to meet with some wrong expression ! 
with what satisfaction, sipping his luscious port-wine ne: 
he cuts up the poor devil, and writes him down to ruin ! 
he triumphs when successful in destroying a fellow-creatu 
reputation ! 'tis a luxury of feeling only known to 1 
Critics are a morose, unhappy species of animal, deligh 
in the infliction of pain : — they are the steel-traps 
spring -guns of the paths of literature. Woe to him 
should make a false step ; they'll mangle him for life 
kill him outright. I've often thought what courage a. : 
must have to turn author ; he exposes himself to merci 
and irresistible enemies, who will either crush him at o 
or if possessed of superior genius, will use their e' 
endeavour that it may not turn to his advantage. A sii 
grammatical error is with them perdition to a work ; all 
there may be to admire in it cannot atone for such a cri 
If a man had perfection of mind, they*d find fault with 
body, and with perfection itself they find cause to comp 
that there is nothing to blame. They wish to reduce a 
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a level, and will allow of no merit but what is granted by 
them, which, faith, is little enough ! I remember, after 
reading ' De Bourrienne's Memoir,' that he had impressed 
me with a contemptible notion of the greatest genius of his 
age, and endeavoured to pass himself off as superior to the 
person he describes. Most men being fond of dispraise, 
these scorpions — ^these destroyers of fame — these Argus- 
ejed dissectors have great sway ; and the general opinion 
is, that their criticisms are impartial and just, which general 
opinion is as false as most others. It must be a strong 
body indeed that will live after having been submitted to 
their operations. How many persons do I know in my 
limited acquaintance whose happiness seems to consist in 
dissatisfaction — Do this, you should have done that ; do 
that, you should have done this. Generosity is called 
extravagance ; coolness, indifference ; warmth, rage : in one 
word, whatever is, is wrong. They breathe but to blame, 
I and would be miserable in contentment. I shall conclude 
by expressing my pity for those who are exposed to the 
! fangs of these wild beasts, and by hoping that it will never 
be my misfortune to be noticed by them, - though I risk 
being lashed with their well-pricked rod for these few lines, 
not that there is any merit in their composition, but you 
I know, sir, that when a foe, however contemptible we may 
! suppose him, attacks us in our own quarters, we all take to 
! arms immediately to castigate him for his rashness. 

j " Sir, your obedient Servant, 

' «* F. B." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



SIR EDWARD BULWER-LYTTON — HIS WORKS, . 
MALIGNANT CRITICS- T. HOOD— MRS. WHEEL] 
LADY BULWER-LYTTON — MR. DISRAELI — : 
LISHERS' PROFITS. 

Genius has so much youth no care caxi kill, 
Death seems unnatural when it cries he still. 

BoLWBR : New Tim 

Critics to plays for the same end resort 
That surgeons wait on trials in a court ; 
For innocence condemned theyVe no respect, 
Provided they've the hody to dissect — Congrbvb. 

Critics on verse, a? squihs on triumph wait, 

Proclaim the glory, and augment the state ; 

Hot, envious, noisy, proud, the scribbling fry, 

Burn, hiss, and bounce, waste paper, ink, and die. — You 

My readers will probably, by tbis time, expect th 
sbould devote a portion of my work to the distingui 
author whose portrait adorns this volume, and to whom 
dedicated. During a number of years previous to his c 
in publishing, it was my good fortune to enjoy inti: 
personal and literary relations with him. I pride mj 
therefore, on being the first public writer to discovei 
assert his high genius ; his staunch defender against i 
a depreciating attack and inimical criticism, bothalike hi 
unjustified, and contemptible; his ardent and com 
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admirer, ever prompt and anxious to proclaim his merits, 
and point out the beauties in every work he produced : and 
now, setting the gratified feelings of private regard apart, 
I rejoice the more in witnessing all the opinions I gave and 
all the predictions in which I so heartily indulged, not only 
verified, but exceeded by the splendid career of one who as 
a poet, novelist, essayist, biographer, and dramatist, has 
achieved a foremost place among the living glories of the 
age, and added an immortal lustre to the brilliant literature 
of his country, and to his own name, which change as often 
as he may for estates or titles, will always be most illustrious 
in its own original literary dissyllabic sound ! 

Retaining, for this reason, the familiar and popular name 
of Bulwer, I may notice that, I believe, his earliest per- 
formance was one I have never seen, namely, ** Ismael and 
other Poems," in 12mo, published by Hatchard. Previous 
to his inauspicious marriage, which promised so much of 
happiness, our acquaintance had ripened into a very friendly 
footing. I was warmly welcomed as a visitor by his mother, 
to be distinguished by whom was neither a slight mark of 
esteem, nor to be lightly valued from one so eminent for 
intellectual endowments and acute perception of life ; and 
thus, as well as by very pleasant excursions to his own 
residence at Woodcot House, Nettlebed, by the time that 
*' Pelham" appeared in 1828, I had not only had opportu- 
nities of observing the vast information possessed by so 
young a man, but of being assured beforehand that when- 
ever he brought his rare abilities into public exercise 
he must consummate a career of no ordinary distinction. 
**Pelham" was published in May, and received from 
me the eulogium, since confirmed by the universal voice, 
that '' if the most brilliant wit ; remarks accurate in obser- 
vation as they are profound in judgment ; playful satire by 
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the side of sound philosophy ; a narratire whose intei 
never flags ; and some pictures of the most rivetiug intei 
—if these can make a work popular, Pelham will be 
first-rate in celehrity as it is in excellence." This was 
first hasty greeting in my number 590, May lOth, and ; 
60 busy was the season, and so crowded with Royalties, tl 
it was not till number 594, June 7th, that I could return 
these attractive volumes for a regular review, in which it w 
endeavoured to do justice to their merits. Further, I w 
now say nothing, but that on the retrospect *• Pelham " st 
appears to me to be instinct with nearly all those qualitie 
the more mature development of which has raised tl 
author to the lofty pinnacle of fame on which he no 
stands. 

The barking and biting to which the publication expose 
the writer of this novel personally, was but the beginning o 
a course which has hardly yet ceased to run down his work 
and persecute himself with all the ingenuity of detracting 
criticism and private malice ; till at last the dogs are dumb, 
because they have found it in vain, and hurtful to themselvee 
to rail against productions which all the rest of the world 
laud and enjoy in the highest degree. In short, Bulwer has 
persevered, could not be blighted, and has written them 
down Asses. ''Pelham*' was so much approved that it 
carpe to a second and improved edition in six months; 
though the sagacious critics of the envious and malignant 
school insisted on the fact that the hero was bond fide the 
author, and abused the latter accordingly for every spice of 
affectation or impertinence uttered by the former — an impei- 
sonation of a young man of fashion upon town ! 

The ** Disowned,'* appeared soon after, in the winter, and 
exemplified the more striking analytical and philosophical 
powers of Mr. Bulwer, and though the characters were 
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admirablj drawn with a knowledge of the human heart, 
there were, I thought, some defects in the construction of 
the story, with as it were, two heroes to divide if not to 
divert the interest, and a too frequent and perhaps too sen- 
fiitive reference to the relations between author and reader ; 
BO that I could not applaud so entirely as in *' Pelham," 
though I confessed to the display of force which promised 
the yet more remaining behind. 

With what true equanimity the author could endure the 
comparative coldness appears in a letter from him, in which 
in alluding to the expedition of the review in the '' Gazette" 
he says, ** I therefore conclude you must have seen the 
work in an imperfect and garbled form — and sliould you 
have sufficient leisure, and are not already quite bored by 
the work, I would earnestly request you to look over the 
last half of the fourth volume, when fairly printed off, 
before you entirely come to your conclusion respecting the 
book. At all events I am glad you do not dislike it. I 
agree with you in doubting whether it will not be more 
unpopular than * Pelham,' [modestly put] but if it does not 
fall far short of the success of that work, it may possibly 
go far beyond it. But you say wisely, who can predicate 
of the million ? " 

My vanity — for vanity is a ruling passion with all man- 
kind, and I believe more than with all womankind — impels 
me to add the following letter entire, on the same subject. 

** My dear Sir, 

** I feel that it is a very difficult task to thank 
you for your review of * The Disowned,' and equally so to 
eipresB the pleasure I have derived from it. 1 cannot, 
however, pass in silence over so flattering and public a 
testimony of your approbation — a testimony which becomes 
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itUl mare flattering to me, bj the belief that somewhi 

the partiality and indulgence of the acquaintance h 

insensibly to yourself, mingled with your opinions as 

eritic. I am aware that my works as yet have hefen 

rude and unequal attempts, and I shall not again tres] 

on the public, unless it be in a shape much n 

worthy of its attention ; but I can readily beliere 1 

no literary success is so dear as its first foretaste, 

that we nerer feel so warm a gratitude for assista 

in maturer enterprises, as we do to those who f 

launched our ressel, and wished well to its prosperity. 

is a source of pride as well as pleasure to think that I si 

owe that gratitude to one whose own reputation shedj 

light upon the reputation he assists to create, and tha 

may set a ralue upon your auguries of future success, i 

only from the pleasure derived from the prophecy, but fr< 

the respect due to the prophet. 

" Acting upon Shenstone's maxim, that a well-dress 

friend is never discreditable company, be his interior d 

ficiencies what they may, I haVe directed a copy of ' Tl 

Disowned,' and one of 'Pelham' to be bound and sent 

you, in the hope that their dress may bd admitted as 

qualification that entitles them to admission among tl 

more dignified and important occupants of your library* 

*' Your very faithful and obliged Servant, 

"EL LTTTON BULWER, 
** Weymouth, Dec. 1, 1828. 

•* We hope Miss Landon is recovered. Should you m 
her, may we request you to remember us kindly to her."* 

The masterly portraiture of £olingbroke in '' Devereux,' 

* Of this cbarming being a note of nearly tbe same date says, ''It it 
impossible for any one Acquainted, as we are, witb her many good and fine 
qualities not to feel greatly interested in her." 
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and the poetical imagery shed orer this production, were 
features of a novel nature and fine genius superadded to 
the attributes which " Pelham" had disclosed ; and, con- 
sequently, the powers of the author began to make the greater 
impression on readers, and especiallj upon those classes that 
can most truly appreciate the means by which good taste is 
cultivated, and elevated sensations gratified and confirmed. 

In April, 1830, (as noticed in the " Literary Gazette," of 
May Ist, No. 693, where, as hitherto, since *' Pelham," the 
compliment of occupying the foremost place was allotted to 
it,) Mr. Bulwer's fourth work of fiction appeared, and was 
entitled *• Paul Clifibfd ;" being, in everything but genius, 
quite different from all his preceding productions. In this I 
felt a peculiar interest, from having suggested to the author 
the design which he proceeded to fulfil in execution. My 
thought was a mere Whim of the moment. At this period 
it had become a common practice of inferior publishers to 
catch and gull the public by pseudo-personal characters, sadly 
misdrawn and vilely misrepresented. As a satire upon these 
worthless ephemerse, I, in a morning walk in the garden at 
Woodcot, threw out the idea of a novel apparently con- 
structed upon their vicious principle, but which, when the usual 
key was furnished, should turn out, instead of being sketched 
from living individuals, to be founded on dramatic heroes, viz. : 
" Peachum," " Lockit," " Polly," " Lucy," «' Macheath," 
"Filch," and other worthies of the "Beggars' Opera." 
Bulwer was struck with the fancy, and began " Paul 
Cliflbrd" on this plan ; but before he had got over half a 
volume discotered, what many a writer fails not to learn, 
that an apparently happy notion is so cramped and crippled 
in detail, as to render it impossible to be carried out. He 
wasy therefore, obliged to depart from the original con- 
ceptioDy and by introducing eltraneous matter and another 

o 2 
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description of working up the whole, enable himself to 
the ** Paul Clifford" of our fictitious literature, which be 
immediately popular, and added another chaplet t 
flourishing wreath. On this matter he writes to me :- 

*< Mt dear Sir, 

" I send you the first volume ; the last i 
sheets — where the story * takes a turn,' and in which 
songs and the slang scene at < Gentleman George's* 0( 
are those about which 1 wished to consult you. I h 
therefore, sent the proofs, and keep the press open for ; 
answer. I have sent the preceding clean sheets that 
may the better judge of the story. 

** You see that I have very imperfectly caught your ic 
but wherever it is in the smallest degree caught, 1 think 
will find the most amusing" parts of the book. I wish 
had struck off yourself your own conception. I believe 
are too much a citizen of the world to be angry at my jo 
now and then upon Scotchmen. But I expect Campbell ^ 
(if he ever by accident reads the book) testify high wratl 

** Most truly yours, 

« E. L. B 

" P.S. It was Prince P. Lieven I wished you to meet. 

Looking back on the four novels of which I have spoke 
it was justly observed by the accomplished L. E. L., " th 
each of these performances had differed as much from i 
predecessor as if, instead of being the production of su 
cessive months, they severally marked epochs of year 
passed with all those changes of thought, feelings ao 
action, years must inevitably bring. One of our moj 
original novelists he (Bulwer) is also one of our moi 
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various, though, hj-the-by, variety is but an effect of which 
originality is the cause. In his later productions the same 
charm of variety ^is everywhere discerned ; the difference 
between these and his earlier works being that they evince 
more intimate knowledge of the world, and are less lent to 
the adornments of the imagination." 

Bulwer was yet only about twenty-five years of age, and 
nevertheless had in these works more than shadowed forth the 
greater artist he was to become, when ** The Caxtons," and 
•* My Novel," were to crown (I trust only in mid career) the 
display of that extraordinary versatility and comprehensive- 
ness which, even so early as this, the same judicious critic 
declared to be the result of his having ** evidently read 
much, seen much, felt much, thought much, and reflected 
on all still more." Well also did she also express her 
opinion, that our friend had entered the arena of Literature 
not only from the mere love of literary exertion, the excite- 
ment of which forces great talents to find themselves 
employment — not only from the mere desire of fame — but 
with one great moral purpose ever before him. That 
whether using the diamond arrow of wit, the graver arms 
of argument — ^whether in the pictures of real life, or 
the creations of imagination — he had kept the one aim 
in view, of human amelioration. He had satirised follies, 
to deter, if possible, from their pursuit ; and drawn in 
noble colours, the good and the great, if possible to attract ! 
But,' in spite of these self-evident truths, the hounds that 
never stopped their howl against the author, appeared yet 
more and more irritated by every new success, and my 
experience of literary malevolence and turpitude, supplies 
me with no stronger instance of presevering hostility than 
that which dogged every fresh ** offence" of Lytton-Bulwen 
'* Paul Clifford " smacked too racily of Swift to escape 
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more condign censure thaa "Devereuz," or <* Th« 
owned/' or eren ike first grand enormity, ** Pell 
Notwithstanding all this, he held on /his course, rejoici 
an ample increase of favour, till universal applause drc 
the voice of malice ; and if the hounds still growled in 
kennels, it was impossible to hear them, or see thenoi sJ 
in disappointed, with their woful ears and tails hai 
down in shameful despondency. 

About this date I was indebted to the pens of 
Mr. Edward and Mr. Henry Bulwer (whose " Autum 
Greece " had enhanced his literary reputation, and le 
the commencement of his honourable diplomatic careei 
an attcichS to the embassy at Berlin) for valuable comm 
cations to enrich my miscellany ; and which I endeavoi 
to return by services to emulous individuals, then star< 
in literature and politics, whom they introduced to 
attention, and whoAi I abstain from naming, on account 
several of them having attained eminence alpiost as high 
the distinguished brothers. , 

I still smile at a note informing me of the arrangemei 
for a pleasant party into the country, among whom w 
the lady of Mr. Bulwer of Heydon Hall, Norfolk (the eld 
brother of the family) ; and which the writer concludes wit 
** Yours, very truly, though in as much haste as a mc 
ought to be who writes two novels a year — E. Lyttc 
Bulwer." But, amid such gratifications, my readers wi 
not be surprised that I set even a higher value upon thelette 
which is here annexed : — 

"My dear Sib, 

<' Happening to call at my silversmith's I wae 
struck with the oddity and workmanship oi a little inkstand, 
and, on inquiry, learnt that it had once been ordered by 
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Mr, Canning, but never sent home to him, on aecount of 
his death. Upon hearing this, I remembered your friendship 
for that remarkable man, and imagined that the circum- 
stance might give the inkstand that value which, in itself, 
it is too mere a trifle to possess. 

'* If you will encourage me in this hope, by giving tiiQ 
inkstand a place on your writing-table, you will confer an 
additional honour and favour upon, 

•^ Dear Sir, 
" Your very obliged and faithful 

"E. LYTTON BULWER. 
" A tbenajum, Friday." 

Coupled with so delightful a mark of esteem, and from 
such a quarter, the Idus a laudato of the most precious 
kind^ I ought to state that, — which the recent efforts of 
Sir E. L. Bulwer to establish a, saving and permanent 
succour for his imfortunate compatriots of the press has so 
nobly demonstrated — ^among the large number of literary 
men with whom it has been my good fortune to be on terms 
of intimacy, I never knew one of more generous sentiments 
than he, one more prompt and liberal in purse and person, 
or one who conferred solid benefits as if they were not even 
favours, in a manner more feeling and gentlemanly. Indeed, 
I am not aware of suffering literature having applied to him 
without being met with, and rather beyond the dictates of 
prudence (I allude to- circumstances before his accession of 
wealth) ; and for myself, have, with hjeartfelt satisfaction, to 
acknowledge obligations so imposed that I almost fancied I 
was the jobliger and he the obligee. 

Sow dear to n^emory are reciprocal kindnesses and acts 
of friendship. If all men knew this, or were capable of 
appreciating it, how h|kppy would it be for society; how 
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many miseries would be alleviated, how inucli 
brightened, how much the real enjoyments of life enh 
how much the wide, wide world blessed. Hereaboi 
date, I find myself in a condition to forward my fi 
views on a seat in Parliament for Penryn, near 
I had some influential connections, including Mr. J 
Gilbert, Mr. Holmes, the Games' family (of whom I mu 
something most agreeable to me, I trust, before this i 
life-book is concluded); but alas for the purity of Parlia 
and the borough aforesaid — ** open bribery as danger© 
disgraceful,* 'was the only hopeful admission to the field 
the candidate (without using my letters) resigned with a 
grace, without going to the poll, and reserved his mone 
some other more auspicious future occasion, A warm 
tation to enjoy the shooting season, with his mothei 
Knebworth, ** only 28 miles from town," closed the expl 
tory expedition in search of a seat to Penryn (August, 18. 
With ** Eugene Aram,'* about Christmas, 1831, I b. 
close this partial retrospect of the earlier prose works 
Mr. Bulwer, the broad space since occupied by the aut 
opening far too extensive a field for even the most curs< 
notice. I still think this story, " as the Bride of Lamm 
muir'* of Scott (to whom this book is gracefully dedicate 
the most complete and finished of the long series of eac 
for which the world is their debtors. ** Eugene Aram " 
depicted in that masterly style which exhibits the grai 
delusion of human kind — more or less developed in all, bi 
here developed to an intensity, which confounds the highei 
aspirations with the most heinous criminality. The guilt i 
prodigious, but yet the self-deception is so fascinating, tha 
the bewildered murderer, resting on his better deeds 
desires and virtues, all the while succeeds in persuading 
himself that he is making a creditor of Heayen! The 
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perfect dramatic unity, the profound reflections abounding 
everywhere, and the searching knowledge of human nature 
sufficed, in this pathetic piece, to re-create the interest of a 
well-known tragedy, and re-awaken feelings as deep, as if 
the sad story possessed the inherent attraction of a skilfully 
constructed plot, working its mysterious way to an unforseen 
catastrophe. This is a triumph of genius ; and it is curious 
that the same achievement, though in a lesser degree, was 
accomplished with the same subject by Thomas Hood, whose 
poem of '* Eugene Aram'' is alike beautiful and touching. 
I cannot, therefore, do better than diversify my theme here, 
with two notes of Hood's ; one of them esp^ially charac- 
teristic of his humour, and the other relating also in his 
own laughable manner to the poem referred to : — 

** Winchmore. 

" My dear Jerdan, 

*' Many thanks for your kind note. You will, of 
course, receive one of the earliest Comics. It is at present 
riding on my back, like a centipede spurred on each foot, 
to be out by 1st December.* This must be my excuse for 
haste. As it is all but a monopoly logue, it takes all my 
moments at present. 

** You will receive one of these days a reprint of * Eugene 

Aram's Dream/ with designs by Harvey. It was coming 

out with the * Comic,' but will precede it. It has already 

been indebted to your good word, without plates, and I 

dare say you will find something very praiseable in those. 

With reciprocation of kind regards, I was, is, and shall be, 

** Dear Jerdan, yours ever truly, 

"THOS. HOOD. 
" W. Jerdan, Esq." 

* I have experienced the same with this very volume, and very date. — 
W.J. 
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" Lake House» TV^ans^ 
** December. 

" Mt dear Jbrdan, 

" I have often had to thank you for kindly mex 
of my works, and I will not omit my acknowledg^m 
when I find in the * Gazette' all that man ought to v 
for« 'Man wants hut little here helow, nor wants i 
little long.' 

** There are other arguments in favour of hrevity besi 
its being the soul of wit — ' short accounts make Ic 
friends' — and I cannot but be flattered by a Lilli] 
account of the Comic from a friend of Brohdignag standing 

'* I write this, dipping hy turns into a glass of ink ai 
a glass of sherry, poured out to your health, and I shi 
never take ' something short/ without dedicating it to tl 
same toast. 

** Friends ought to he friends, whether in Long Islan 
or the Inch of Perth, and as even semihreves conduce t 
harmony, your little ' taste/ or rather sip * of my quality, 
still leaves me, 

*• My dear Jordan, yours very truly, 

"THOS. HOOD." 



To have one's judgment on such a puhlication as Bulwarks 
** Eugene Aram " approved hy its author is too flattering 
to the self-love of autohiographical capaciousuess to be 
laid aside, with many similar testimonies from other quar- 
ters, from among which, however, I look to he able to select 
(as I have already done with preceding standard writers) a 
few letters of Moore, James, and men of their stamp with 
whom in the Hepuhlic of Letters, I had so much to do ; and 
I therefore take leave to append a note that gave me great 
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pleasure above twenty years ago, and is still very grateful 
to finer emotions than the amour propre eould inspire. 

" My dear Sib, 

" I have indeed to thank you most heartily-^most 
cordially — ^for the kiudness and favour of your review of 
' Eugene Aram/ I know that I thank you for a sincere 
opinion, however private friendship may have contributed to 
form its substance, and mould its expression, and this gives 
me a double pleasure — that of the publicity of your praise, 
and that also of its private sincerity. • 

" I was ^eatly surprised to see that the ' Court Journal' 
had obtained the book in sheets, as I had meant any 
little use derivable for an early copy solely for you. I am glad 
you like the unity of the story, and the scenes in the third 
volume, for they are the result of more care over my natural 
faults ci composition than any other qualities in the work. 
*' Believe me, my dear friend, 

*' Your ever grateful, 

*'E. L. BULWER." 

Perhaps, boasting too much of my critical acumen, I may, 
nevertheless, notice, that in the next work of Bulwer, his 
then publisher, Mr. Bentley, did me the honour to 
request my previous comments on certain portions of the 
narrative as it was going through the press, the result 
of which will be shown by the following extract of a 
letter from him : " I am much obliged by jihe observations 
you have thrown out respecting ' Godolphin.' . • The 
passages shall be cancelled, and I cannot but feel greatly 
obliged to you for drawing my attention to the subject. 
The cancels shall be forwarded to you early to-morrow." In 
** Paul Clifford," the author had paid me a similar compli- 
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inent, for he informs me, ''I am so Borrj that, owintj 
some mistake of the printer's, one of the sheets in wl 
you requested me to leave out some * strong' expressu 
was struck off, and I was thereby prevented doings so. ] 
the other, containing the note on Moore, I was able 
modify as you suggested." 

To the period when my connection with the literary pn 
terminated, the same kind of gratifying intercourse c< 
tinned to subsist between my distinguished friend ai 
myself, and I feel assured that he will not be ashamed 
having a few of the proofs of its confidential nature exhibitc 
to the credit of those frank communications and generou 
relations which ought to be cherished between authors an 
parties who assume the responsible office of criticism. Th( 
mutual interchange of sentiments and opinions, dictated bj 
candour and sincerity, combines the sweet and useful in ar 
eminent degree, and is a contribution of considerable value 
to the truest interests of literature. 

And if this state of things was acceptable in regard to 
literary processes, it was rendered yet more delightful by 
the social cordialities which varied and enhanced its 
pleasures. I had in my power occasionally to perform 
friendly services for individuals recommended by Mr. Bulwer 
and his immediate circle — introducing some young aspirants 
to the perplexities of the pen, and giving or procuriog 
employment for others in whose welfare an interest was felt* 
As an instance of this I will insert a letter from a lady 
whose volume on behalf of the sex and their rights made 
some noise at the time it appeared, when the cause could 
not boast of such earnest and accomplished apostles as have 
re-echoed the theme. Mrs. Wheeler was the sister of. Sir 
John Doyle and the mother of Mrs. Bulwer, and her letter 
does BO much honour to her character as a true-hearted 
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private benefactor, as well as a warm public advocate where 
woman's interests were concerned, that I am happy to 
preserve probably the only anecdote of her that will ever 
appear in print. 

" Monday, July 20th. 

** Mt dear Mrs. Fordyce, 

** The good tidings you bring me relative to your 
mission, on behalf of unfortunate Madame de L * * * * t, 
gives me much pleasure. 

*' Mr. Jerdan's promise being given, delay in its accom- 
plishment is all we have to complain of ; and situated as 
this poor lady is, suffering in body and depressed in mind, 
delay is not only dangerous, but would be a crime against 
humanity and justice were it intentional, which I am per- 
suaded it is not. The fact is, that literary men are so 
immersed in their pursuits, that an occasional lapse of 
memory must meet with all due indulgence, and in this 
manner we must account for Mr. Jerdan's omission. Might I 
suggest, my dear Mrs. Fordyce, that, as you are delayed a few 
days longer in London, time yet remains to follow up your 
previous humane exertions for poor Madame de L * * * * t, 
by a line to Mr. Jerdan, reminding him of his promise, and 
I am quite sure he will be obliged to you for doing so.* 

** As you are going to Paris, what an opportunity would 
be lost of conveying to the sufferer this relief. I need not 
press this question upon you, as I know that your own prompt 
benevolence will anticipate all that should be done on so 
pressing an occasion. God bless you, my dear Mrs. Fordyce, 
my hand is so weak I can hardly hold the pen ; but, ill or 
well, am always most sincerely and affectionately yours, 

" A. D. WHEELER." 

* A lady I consequently engaged as soon as I could, t.e. immediately, as a 
Paris correspondent; in which capacity she continued seveial years. — W.J. 
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There is a quaint Scotch story of a Highland man 
asked a passer-by, on the bridge of Perth, what was 
name of the shentleman that lived in the bra' house jon 
which he pointed out, and being told it was the ban! 
**Sir John * * ♦ * and Co." waited till his informant 
out of sight, and then very deliberately, on the paraj 
forged an order on Sir John * ♦ * ♦ and Co., which, in 
ignorance, he signed in the same manner as he 1 
addressed it. On presentation for payment the intenc 
fraud was of course instantly detected, and the offenc 
taken into custody. Inquiries followed, and on bein^ tc 
he had committed a crime that would hang him, poor l^ona 
merely shrugged up his shoulders and replied, " I hae sec 
as muckle : — Times taks turns ; " and so I may say wit 
the little bit of frolic which the following recalls to min( 
and I look back with something like disbelief in my sense 
when I think of the marvellous turns which time has takei 
since our merry bout at the theatre^ in consequence of th< 
pretty note of L. E. L. 

"Dear Sir, 

** Do you remember a promise made to Mrs. 
Bulwer and Mrs. Wyndham touching the play and pan- 
tomime ; can you get them a box to-night or Friday to see 
' Puss in Boots ? ' and can you give me an answer (if you 
will try) by the two o'clock boy. Please let the boy call on 
me to take a note for me. 

'* Yours truly, 

"L.E.L. 
" Send word, please, when you mean to call to-day." 

Such arrangements, however, were of frequent occurrence, 
and truly the acquaintance of an editor was very convenient, 
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especially of an agreeable one, who was not, bowerer, be 
must confess, lasted in sucb bigb favour with the rather violent 
dame first mentioned,* nor with the second exalted lady, who 
has BO recently played the first grand role in golden-robed 
ministerial glories. The former having imagined she has 
reason to detest old friends who still wish her well, and 
happier than she would suffer herself to be ; and the latter may 
have mounted up the lofty ladder to a sphere so superior as 
to have a woman's right to forget all byegones, and the 
pleasant jostlings on the lower steps. Alas ! Sic transit ! 
But to return for a moment to the more immediate t 
subject of this chapter, as I may never live to reach what 
ought to be its sequel ; my vanity is increased when I can 
say that Bulwer evinced the same regard for my opinion 
wh^n his poetical career was running its noble race; 
for, though it is much easier for the invidious and captious 

• Rx!.gr. 1830. 

" My dear Sir, 
" I am really quite at a Iom how to thank you for the very beautifol 
albnm you were so good as to send me, but I can assure you that if any 
thing could give it an additional value in my estimation, it would be the 
- drcamstance of its being your gift; au restCy it is m perfect as I always 
imagined a book ofyovn'9 would be. With eur united kind compliments, &c. 
believe me. My dear sir, 

** Youf sincerely obliged, 

**R. LVTTON BnLWBR. 

<< Hertford Street, Thursday, April 1st, 1830." 

Per covUra, Lady Bulwer-Lytton in 1849. ** The only thing that can 
equal your malignity in your review of ' The Peer's Daughter' is your 
ignorance and wilful mis-statoments. Your next charge of the language 
and style being at times almost pedantic, is rather more just, for the 
truth is that this book, in order to avoid the hired assassin-stabs of such 
reptiles as yourself and the rest of the elique, was intended to have been 
(by me) published anonymously, but, of course, the Mammon-worship 
of ' a British publisher ' prevailed and threw me to the lions.'* . . . There 
are accusations a thousand degrees worse than th<«se, besides the threat of 
posthumous infamy as the worst man in the world—but one!! O, well 
mi|^t I ezdaim with poor Donald, ** Times taks turns !" — W. J. 
t See Appendix O. 
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to carp at and injure the poet in an unpoetic age, tba 
write down the novelist, Bulwer's poems will bide the 
of time, and deserve a much higher eulogy than I '. 
here bestowed upon them. ** Now (he writes me) let n 
once be plain, and yet confide in the certainty of ; 
friendly feelings. There are very few (I am writing < 
didly) whose genuine opinion of my poems I would de 
80 much as your own* I am doubtful about them myg 
not only because I am quite aware that no author 
judge of his own works, but because I very much fear t 
I could not be a good critic in the case of others — of 
seeing but conceit where reviewers clamorously concur 
praising beauties. Now I have sufficient strings to my b 
in prose to be able to bear, without soreness or humiliatic 
any private opinion you might pass on my capacities 
poetry. Even Voltaire, vain and great as he was, f< 
grateful to his friend when he said, * Leave the Scienc 
alone, and stick to Literature.' So, if you think tl 
publication of my volume a mistake, I beseech you to te 
me so, entre notis, and let the blame rest with me if, Ilk 
Gil Bias's archbishop, 1 wish un peu plus de hon gouU 
mean that, in that case, I gratefully respect your judgment 
and waive all expectation of that public notice which is &< 
disagreeable to an amiable nature, when there is no optioi 
between committing one's judgment and hurting one's friend. 
I . own that I should reconcile myself more to * My dear 
Bulwer — shun the Muses,' than to that sort of review which 
comes from the struggle between good . nature and sound 
judgment, or to that conglomeration with other versifiers 
which an author, now some thirteen years before the public, 
and making with diffidence, an experiment in his mature 
manhood, shrinks from the same prudery, manife3ted by an 
elderly maiden when confounded with * those flighty girls.' 
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And so having diaburthened myself, and assuring you of my 
perfect sincerity, believe me, &c. — E. L. B." 

I need scarcely add that this apprehension on the part of 
the author (it was before "Arthur" was published) was quite 
at issue with ray estimate of his poetical powers ; and I 
was happily able to write a review which was neither con- 
trary to my genuine opinion, nor a conglomerate. • 

To end this, I hope interesting, literary chapter, I will 
state a remarkable occurrence as affecting the relative con- 
ditions of authors and publishers. Bulwer, I believe, paid 
Mr.Bentley £750 torecoverasmallportion of copyright which 
he wished in order to possess an entire property in his works; 
and, nearly at the same time, Mr. Dickens took a like step 
to repurchase a share of the copyright of Oliver Twist, after 
it had launched ** Bentley's Miscellany " prosperously on 
the popular tide, and gone through two or three profitable 
editions. Tlie compensation was referred to Mr. John 
Forster and myself, and upon my table the sum of £2250 
was handed over to Mr. Bentley, and both parties perfectly 
satisfied. But was not ** the Trade " fortunate in so easily 
adding to handsome preceding emoluments, the total of 
no less than £3000 ? 



▼OL. rv. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

— I— _ 

G. p. R. JAMES-JOHN CARNE-J. BARTLETT— GASTRO- 
NOMIC ECONOMIES — DELUSIONS IN LITERARY 
SUCCESS — EMBARRASSING PRUDENCE— THE REV. 
DR. WARNEFORD— LAW AND LAWYERS- THE GREEK 
LOAN— THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

No work e'er gained true fame or ever can, 

But what did honour to the name of man. — Yodmg. 

• Sing a Bong of Bizpeuce. — Babt Ballad. 

Harmonious friendships formed about the period of which 
I am now recalling the prominent passages, and cemented 
by uninterrupted cordiality and increase of esteem to the 
present day, except where the dissolver of all earthly ties 
has broken them off ; and many gratifying connections of a 
slighter nature, in contributing to which, my good oflSces 
were no minor recommendation,* the remembrances of which 
often delight me on casual meetings, yet with those who 
are only too prone to magnify their value ; and the ad- 
mission on favourable terms to an enlarged circle of the 
highest society, now entered very considerably into the 
routine and essence of my life. 

These three ingredients gradually made great alterations 
in my position, and shaped nearly the entire course of my 
public pursuits and private habits. Among the warm friend- 
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ships to which I may allude, there is not one more sincere, 
more lasting, or more grateful to mj feelings, than that 
which I haye the honour and delight to couple with the 
admired and estimable name of Gr. P. R. James. I think it 
was the production of ** The Ruined City," for private cir- 
culation, which first introduced us to each other ; and from 
that hour (I remember the pleasure I received from his 
volunteering a trial of his skill occasionally in the ** Gazette"), 
I now look back on a quarter of a century, upon a 
close intercourse of minds and hearts, without a passing 
shade to dull its bright and cheering continuity. I need 
not dwell on those voluminous writings which have placed 
Mr* James in the very foremost rank of our national fictious 
literature ; nor need I, in his case, illustrate my theme of 
the uncertainty of literature as a remunerative pursuit — with 
a private fortune, and the genius which has produced so many 
admirable works, the author has now fallen back upon a con- 
sulate at Norfolk, in America, where, if report speaks truth, 
he is exposed even to danger in consequence of petty resent- 
ments against something he wrote long ago about Slavery ! — 
but, I may say, from nearer and more abundant observation 
than the world could attain, that the utmost appreciation of 
his genius must fall short of what is due to his personal worth 
and nobility of nature. As no author ever excelled him in 
the purity and rectitude of his publications, — every tone of 
which tends to inspire just moral sentiment, and exalted 
virtue, and brotherly lore, and universal benevolence, and 
the improvement, carrying with it the progress and happi- 
ness of his fellow-creatures, — so no man in private life ever 
more zealously practised the precepts which he taught, and 
was charitable, liberal, and generous, ay, beyond the 
measure of cold prudence, and without an atom of selfish 
reserve. To his fellow-labourers on the oft-ungrateful soil 

?2 
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of letters, he was ever indulgent and munificent ; and were 
ibis the fitting time, I could record acts of his performing 
that would shed a lustre on anj character, however ce- 
lebrated in merited biographical panegyric. I trust I 
may state, without compromising the privacy of friendly 
confidence, that I knew him, as he was ever ready to make 
saqrifices to friendship, sacrifice half a fortune, legally 
in his possession, to a mere point of honourable, I might say, 
romantically honourable feeling, and founded indeed on one 
of those family romances in which we find fact more extra- 
ordinary than fiction ; and amongst lesser instances of his 
general sympathies for all who stood in need of succour, I 
may mention his procuring me thegratification of handing over 
751, to the Literary Fund, as the price received from Messrs. 
Colburn and Bentley for a MS., entitled *'The String of 
Pearls." To this Fund I have already referred, but I may 
here also notice, that almost contemporaneously with Mr. 
James's gift, my Lord Mulgrave (now Marquis of Normanby) 
enabled me by a similar transaction to add 50L more to the 
subscription — proving the valid title I have to claim the 
character of having been one of its most zealous and successful 
supporters, for which I am sorry to say I received a very 
ungracious return. But let that pass ; though the above and 
other liberal benefactions which were wont to figure in the 
annual lists as they ought, were it only pour encourager let 
autrei^ have been dropt out of them without a record, — a 
piece of ingratitude, the very reverse of the practice pursued 
by every other charitable institution in London, which are 
anxious to keep recorded on their annual books, from first 
to last, the names of those to whom they have been indebted 
for even the smallest services.* 

Another of the cherished intimacies which grew out of 

* See Appendix H. 
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tins date, and whicli was fruitful of years of after enjoy- 
ments, was with John Carne» the amiable and much 
esteemed author of "Letters from the East,'* and other 
very interesting and justly popular works. When in London 
our habits led to ahiiost daily familiar intercourse, and when 
my friends (for I gladly include the congenial wife, sister of 
Mr. Lane, the admired artist), retired to their country home, 
my excursions to Cornwall, with its charms of scenery, 
attractions of mines and museums, and circles of social 
hospitalities, furnished recreations such as only slaves of the 
pen can fully appreciate. Cornwall seems to me to be the 
most interesting county in the island, though Derbyshire 
possesses many striking features ; and at PeuEance and 
Falmouth the well-known scientific mineral and natural 
collections of Mr. Joseph Came and Mr. Fox, as well as the 
superior intelligence of their owners (worthy compatriots 
of Davies Gilbert and Sir Humphry Davy) supplied very 
gratifying additional sources of pleasure and instruction. I 
would fain mention another friend who pertained to this party- 
period, Mr. Bartlett, soon after our consul at Coranna, 
whence, during his residence, Grove-House had Ude or Soyer- 
like cause to rejoice in the gastronomic products of Spain, 
whose boars*-heads and hams, and Yal de Pefias wines from 
La Mancha often gave a certain degree of culinary and 
cellular celebrity to its otherwise ordinary entertainments, 
and added a something to the genial welcome it tried to 
offer to its guests and friends. There is a common and most 
mistaken idea prevalent in the world that good taste and 
neatness are costly ; whereas there is nothing on earth less 
expensive. You sit down to an adequately provided and supe- 
riorly arranged table, or, on the contrary, you find matters so 
heterogeneously got together and so clumsily set out, that 
you fare in the style called hugger-mugger, and the rather 
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recherchi and enjoyable dinner shall not amount to half the 
price of the more animaUlike feed. A fine and cultivated 
palate is certainly fastidious, but by no means necessarily 
extravagant. The zest is in *' & grace, a manner, a deco- 
rum" — an ** elegant sufficiency, content," and not in heaping 
Pelions of meat on Ossas of fish in superabundant disorder, 
till '' the sense aches at it." I had also, at this time, an old 
townsman and friend, from the West Indies, travelling on 
the continent for his health ; and he, like Bartlett, was 
fond of remitting a dozen or two, now and then, of any 
curious wines he happened to encounter. It was not so 
dear as the port or sherry in home consumption, but it made 
a figure in the provender of my roof, was not without its 
influence in drawing together those who could relish it and 
aid my pursuits and work, nor yet without its being after- 
wards remembered as a proof of imprudent wastefulness by 
some who had drunk their full share of it without a warning, 
or a murmur^ save a sigh of satisfaction as it glided down 
their undeserving throats. The Val de Pefias, in this way, 
might remind us of the sagacious squire from whose rocky 
confines it came, the immortal Sancho; who in elevating 
the bottle to his mouth appeared to take a deliberate aim at 
the moon, and when his copious draught was finished, 
stroked his fair round stomach, and exclaimed — " Good 
liquor, by the Lord ! " One sample of the French wine, a 
claret, may be noted as affording a new reading to a verse 
in an old Scotch song, the meaning of which was doubtful, 

Blythe, blythe, and bonny was she ; 

Blythe was she, but and ben; 
Weel she lo'ed a Hawick gill, 

But better far a Tappit hen ! 

A Hawick gill was understood to be at least a mutchkin 
or English pint, and the Tappit hen was explained, a crested 
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hen, and tlie name giyen to a quart measure of ale or beer 
with a top of froth or foam. But the bottles in which 
this wine^ in quantity between a quart and a magnum, 
was kept, in a moment asserted its right to the title, 
on other than antiquarian conjectures ; for the cork was 
covered in a peculiar way with wax, so as to present to the 
eye the most perfect resemblance to the tappit hen, or hen 
with a top-knot or tuft* Every one who saw it recognised 
the likeness in a moment ; and I shall only add that the 
fell swoop which demolished the last of my tender chickens 
(without a dam) was committed, on a return after coffee to 
the dining-room, by John Murray, William Murray of the 
Edinburgh theatre, one of the best of social companions, 
Owen Rees, and two or three other convives, who took it 
into their heads that a novelty of this sort ought not to be 
left, like an indifferent publication or a poor play, on hand, 
" Tell us more about yourself," has been a call made on 
me in consequence of my preceding volumes : ** we want to 
hear of the ways of life of a literary man," and I hope 
this will be my excuse to readers of other minds for the 
foregoing, and all similar passages of a personal description. 
Grove House for a dozen of years was a centre for social, 
literary, intellectual, and political rdunions^ that could, 
hardly be surpassed. Of ease and welcome there was plenty ; 
of etiquette and ceremony there was none. After this fashion, 
from the youngest straggler and disappointed aspirant in 
literature, science, and arts, to the most successful in every 
branch of human effort, the author, the inventor, the artist, 
and the loftiest in rank and station of the land, ministers of 
state, and nobility, who were the patrons of learning and 
genius, all condescended to encourage my earnest endeavours 
in the cause, and associate with me on terms too flattering 
to be thought of except with the deepest sense of gratitude* 
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And here I must beg to remark upon this high and 
gratifying career, and the yici&situdes which followed it, 
that even had self-interest been the motive for indulging in 
it, anj man looking much farther a-head for his own 
advancement than ever it was in mj nature to do, might 
(wisely calculating) have adopted the same course for the 
sake of promoting his own fortunes and securing his ambi- 
tious objects. As I may have by and by to show, it 
conducted me to a point where the turn of a feather defeated 
my achieving a position, that opened the path to indepen- 
dence (not precarious) and distinction of a more ostensible 
kind than I could ever hope to attain by the exercise of my 
limited talents in the higher walks of literature. I, for 
one, could not blame any of my contemporaries, who whilst 
they tasted the sweets and the emoluments of great popu- 
larity, lived as if their productions were like freehold 
estates, to endure for ever; and a little farther on discovered 
that their possessions of the brain, situated on the domain 
of public mutability or caprice, were liable to be gradually 
dissolved, and like the baseless fabric of a vision leave little 
else than a wreck behind. On the contrary, I would sym- 
pathise with them and grieve for their venial mistake. The 
intoxication of literary success gilds the present, too gorge- 
ously, and illumes the future too brilliantly, to admit readily 
of saucy doubts and fears, and far less of rigid arithmetic 
and troublesome calculation. An individual basking in the 
glorious jsunshine is too apt to forget that fair and foul, blue 
sky and cloud, alternate for ever, and that day is sure to be 
succeeded by night ; and though I cannot and do not stand 
forth as the apologist for foolish imprudence and reckless 
improvidence, I must assert the generous principle, that such 
errors as I have pictured throughout these volumes as likely 
to befal the studious writer busily occupied or absorbed in 
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ideal dreaming, ought to be viewed as pardonable blots, 
if blots at all, upon the escutcheon of moral worth, and, in 
many cases, hardly as impeachments of worldly wisdom. 
The most popular authors have been and are liable to sudden 
and severe reverses, from vicissitudes in "the Trade" and 
in public opinion ; and when ftuch misfortunes befal them 
(checking the powers of individuals seldom fortified by other 
resources), it seems to me that they are more entitled to the 
benefit of every doubt in their favour, than to be dealt 
with as convicted criminals in the inquests held on their 
mangled remains ! 

In my own particular instance, the emergence from the 
plunge under the water in consequence of the panic and 
revulsion of credit in 1826, was indefinitely protracted by 
my most prudential efforts. When called on, and in a vin- 
dictive manner too, in consequence of the misrepresentation 
of an attorney, with the business confided to him by the 
firm, to repay bank advances to the tune of from twelve to 
fourteen hundred pounds, bringing the crush of more than 
double that amount on their back with them, 1 found myself 
saddled with an establishment trenching closely up to my 
resources, and burthened with between two and three hundred 
a year for life-assurances. It is true the attorney acknow- 
ledged his mistake, in ascribing a neglect to me I had not 
committed, and on compulsion, entered the apology in his 
own hand in his own letter-book, in the presence of my 
friend sent to him to ** know the reason why ; " but the mis- 
chief to me had been done, and I was crippled severely. 
And mark what ill-consequences may spring even out of 
careful prescience. After having paid for years heavy 
premiums, I could, in most of them, ill spare, a policy of 
£2,000 in the Equitable, mortgaged to the Rev. Dr. 
Warneford, the tremendous church-builder and most ostenta- 
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tious of cHarity-benefactors, was sold at auction by his direc- 
tions for what it would bring, and all the happy results 
to which I had looked forward sacrificed for a few hundred 
pounds. I have never since then read the announcements 
of Dr. Warneford's numerous magnificent donations for 
religious and liberal purposes, without thinking how different 
his public acts were from his private dealings ; for his agents 
assured me they had represented in yain what a cruel blight 
this sale would bring upon my family, and how it would crush 
my hopes, but the reverend gentleman was as peremptory 
as Sliylock, and such I was told was his custom in regard 
to the management of his personal concerns.* 

Another policy in the same office for £1,600 got out of 
my hands in some other security for q,n annuity drain ; and 
how it stands now I am ashamed to confess I really do not 
know, but I have reason to believe that it is kept up by the 
parties, and is sufficient, owing to my length of life, to 
make them more than safe in the transaction. 

After the falsehood which led to resentful feelings alluded 
to in the last page had been proved to be groundless,! and 
the cloud had passed away, my friendship with Mr. George 
Twining was renewed, and continued to his death ; and, at 
his request, I had it somewhat in my power to bring into 
public notice and popularity the first useful writings of 
Mr. Senior, whose views I contributed much to recommend. 
With the other branches of this respected family I have 
also restored amicable relations tp the present hour. 

* His honoured name will descend to posterity in connexion with many 
splendid charities ; hut when I think of his hard griping usage to tne I 
am apt to exclaim : ** By*r Lady he must huild churches else." — W. J. 

>f< The attorney reported that I had neglected to pay the insurance on 
my life, the policy heing a banking security I had pledged myself to keep 
up : hinc Ulce ladiryma. But I had paid it three weeks within the time it 
was due, and only neglected to send the receipt, lying in the crowd of 
papers on my desk.— W, J, 
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I mention some of these things without hitterness, though 
not always without reproach. The conduct of the attorney 
alluded to created a coolness hetween my friend Mr. George 
Twining and me which lasted some time ; for friendships 
interrupted any how, do not easily warm up and coalesce 
again, and never, perhaps, return to their pristine fresh and 
boundless confidence — like certain chemical and culinary 
preparations, in which an accidental chill is fatal to their 
perfection. Even after the man confessed that he had 
been misinformed, and proceeded upon the assumption 
that an act which was duly performed had not heen per- 
formed, simply because it had not heen formally 
announced, matters and feelings were never perfectly 
restored to their former footing. Yet cordiality to a less 
effervescent extent resumed its sway ; and, among other 
proofs, I remember Mr. Twining earnestly emharking my 
literary services in the advent of the gentleman I have named, 
then commencing the arduous career in which he has since 
risen to such prosperous eminence. 

The private circumstances of a man completely immersed 
in literary pursuits, are part and portion of his literary life, 
and therefore I offer no excuse for these particulars. Mis- 
chances are forgotten in books, and injuries lost in the 
conception of new thoughts, and absolute self-sufferings 
merged in the necessity for contemplating unreal characters 
and imagined events. The study is the oblivion of the 
kitchen and parlour ; and, for the periodical writer, the 
public call concentrates in the internal refuge the toils of 
the pen, the trials of all the external world. 

I have more than once in this memoir had occasion to 
speak harshly of persons connected with the law, and have 
reason enough to look upon the black sheep of that pro- 
fession as the great oppressors and curses of the community. 
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They are placed in a bad position. All their interests are 
adverse to humanity, and their hearts harden as they go oa 
oyer-reaching, plundering, and desolating. They are ex- 
posed to more temptations than any other class, and they 
see 80 much of the roguish side of society, that they come 
by degrees to reconcile themselves to the idea of general 
depravity, and fall the more readily into the odious rank. It 
requires great firmness and high honour to withstand the 
Beduction, but when these are found, what a noble character 
is made. Many of ray most intimate and valued friendships, 
affectionate, lasting, and sacred, as friendships of many years 
do become, have been and continue with lawyers, both 
belonging to the bar and bench, and the order of solicitors 
and attorneys. Knowing such as these, forces me to regret 
the more, that so many of similar name in the profession 
should be such worthless embodiments of evil and injury. 
There is a balance in ail things. If I were asked whether 
I would forego my present solace and gratifications in 
the intimacy of old friends, eminent ornaments to various 
branches of the legal profession, to have redeemed (if pos- 
sible) all that I have suffered from the chicanery and rasca- 
lity of base practitioners, I would pause on the option, and, 
I think, abjure the worthless, and adhere to the worthy 
side. *Tis pity the bad set have so much put in their 
power by angry, litigious, and often blind and irrational 
people, to inflict the wrongs they do ; but it looks as if the 
rhymester spoke something near the truth ^heu he wrote — 

Men are unanimous in every town, 

When once a man is down, to keep liim down. 

In the year twenty-six, two countries at least were in 
financial difficulties, viz., Greece and Great Britain. For 
the former a loan was negotiated, and for the latter my 
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friend Mr. John Trotter and I prescribed a remedy. In 
the Greek Loan I happened incidentally to be<iome much 
interested in consequence of rerelations made to me by 
Captain Blaqui^re, who was, indeed, heart and soul, a true 
Fhilhelienist. His communications, I lament to repeat, in- 
volved the fair fame of several personages still living, and 
enjoying high reputation in the world, respecting whose 
alleged transactions I must be dumb. That the Greek cause 
was made a trading concern, I cannot entertain a doubt ; 
for I had certain proofs of that fact in my hands, and was 
entrusted (see p. 154) to lay them before Mr. Canning. 
His demeanour on the occasion I can but poorly describe. 
As the names and the lights flashed upon him, he started 
up from his chair and paced the room, uttering such broken 
sentences as these : *• No, no. It is impossible ! £fo 
could not be guilty of such an act." ««****♦ »i 
Ah ! bad. I could not have believed it. But he has been 
connected with strange affairs." ** There is corruption in 
many unsuspected places." •* Oh, this cannot be true, I 
wiJuld not believe his own acknowledgment." ««*«*♦ 

♦ ♦ * well, well that may be, it is not unlikely." «« * » 

* * pooh ! must be an error." And so throughout the 
whole, the final determination being to take no notice of the 
complicated charges and unquestionable complicity of some 
of the parties. ^ 

The truth had been previously hinted at in the " Literary 
Gazette,*' at the close of the preceding year, on the pub* 
lication of Mr. Emerson's, now Sir Emerson Tennent's, first 
literary ^production, *• A Picture of Greece," and a work of 
BO much intelligence and interest, that I awarded no less 
than three numbers for its review ; and I here rejoice in 
citing my justly fortunate friend as another example of the 
clearness of my estimates of youthful talent (for he was 
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then barely of age), and of the gratifying conseqilen 
flowing out of such anticipations — sincere attach mej 
during after life ! In the last of these papers I Ii 
observed, '' But, ere we dismiss the matter altogether, ' 
may be allowed to turn from the foreign tales of Greece 
those connected with it at home. What has become of i 
Greek Committee in London ? It never meets ; it do 
nothing. Has the gambling rot of speculation broken 
up ? and who of its members are to blame ? Abominab! 
jobs have been practised with the loan and the Gree 
securities ; the cause has, we suspect, been made but th 
stalking-horse for greedy mercantile and private aims ; an( 
a country risked, if not sacrificed, for the gain of pounds 
shillings, and pence.'* In short, the whole transaction wai 
disgraceful, and the more so as it was carried on with al 
the cant of exalted sympathies in the glorious cause oi 
emancipated Greece. The inglorious cause of the Stock 
Exchange flourished upon it. Money could not even be 
found to educate the live Greek boys Blaqui^re brought 
over with him for that beneficial purpose ; and the sums 
which were sent to Greece were just enough to set rival 
partisans to cut each other's throats for their shares of the 
booty. 

The scheme of National Polity and Finance was, while 
it lasted, an affair of infinite planning, consideration, re- 
consideration, consultation, and trouble. My excellent friend, 
Mr. Trotter, was in this, as in all other matters to which 
he gave his mind, full of even restless energy and activity. 
Before I left bed, and sometimes when late enough td have 
aent a seasonable hour-keeper to it, his messengers would 
find their way to Grove House ; and an answer to write 
to some inquiry that had occurred to him, or a drive 
over to Connaught Place used to be for several months my 
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frequent <*call." The finished pamphlet, when published by 
Messrs. Longmans, was at any rate a literary if not a 
financial curiosity. It was not paged,, but the lines num- 
bered, as is seen in long poems, 5, 10, 15, and so throughout 
to 2855, the penultimate line of the publication. Blank 
leaves alternated for the use of those whose observations 
were sought, and when I name Mr. Huskisson, Sir Coutts 
Trotter, and Mr. Booker among the number, I need not 
say that the best opinions and the most weighty objections 
were courted. The project excited considerable attention, 
and much correspondence upon it ensued. Good or bad, 
impracticable or feasible, the buUionist theory of the day 
was too firmly fixed for our scheme, as it has been for 
all its successors ever since ; yet as there are still not a 
few statisticians who fancy that, even in spite of Californian 
and Australian gold fields, a paper currency, founded upon 
other bases than the precious metal, would be the safest and 
best for our commercial country, I will devote a few lines to 
its illustration. Lord Liverpool laid the foundation when, 
in the House of Lords, he opposed the dogma that " nothing 
was better than a paper circulation convertible into gold," 
and said, ** My Lords, for my part, I believe the proposition 
to be fallacious, and only true to this extent, — ^that such a 
circulation carries its own cure along with it. I repeat, the 
thing is evil, but carries its own remedy. And what 
remedy is that, my Lords ? We have all witnessed its 
effects lately ; we can trace it in the past ruin, and the 
now subsiding panic ; it is visible in the ruin of trade, the 
confusion of the money-market, and the total destruction of 
public and private confidence. It is a cure, my Lords, 
which is operated by the misery of the poor, the destruc- 
tion of the rich, the loss of thousands, and the ruin of 
hundreds of thousands. This is the objection^ the tital 
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objection, to a paper circulation convertible into cot 
is a doctrine carrying with it destruction to proper! 
utter ruin to credit, public as well as private." 

Entertaining the saoie opinion, and holding that 
the true object of every description of currency to' 
the value of property as steady and as little varial 
possible, Mr. Trotter naatured and brought out his p: 
with admirable perseverance. It purported to ensun 
country a sound, settled, unchangeable, and imperisl 
currency, a currency of real value, representing abs< 
tangible property, and, from the ampleness of its secu 
not being subject to question or depreciation from an j a 
whatever, by fabricating a sterling national paper, foun 
on landed and fuuded property, and issued and contro 
under responsibility as doubtless and lasting as the Bril 
Constitution itself, in every respect, therefore, prefera 
and preferred to gold I And the main principles were il 
enunciated: — 

'* Istly. It is proposed, that government shall stamp i 
the paper (as well as bullion) intended to be issued as il 
current money of the country v that the notes so fmmed ai 
executed shall be deemed the lawful currency of the realn 
and in order to prevent the evils attendant on the abuse c 
issuing notes without limit, it shall be unlawful for an; 
banker, or others, to issue any other notes than those 8( 
framed and executed. 

' * 2ndly. That there be established one national bank, from 
which alone the said notes shall be issued for eirculation. 

** 3rdly. That all bankers, or others, requiring notes for 
circulation, shall apply fcR* the same to the National Bank; 
to which, previously to their receiving the said notes, they 
shall pledge, as a security of the payment of the same, either 
freehold land or funded property, unencumbered, of the value 
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of two hundred pounds sterling money for one hundred 
pounds sterling paper currency, and at the same rate for any 
sum whatever. 

*' 4thly. That there he kept, suhject to puhlic inspection, a 
national register, in which shall be registered a full descrip- 
tion of the security pledged, its bond fide value, and the 
proprietor's name and address. 

'' This is the principle of the plan. The land of England 
shall be coined to a certain limit, and a part of the funded 
wealth of the country shall be convertible into a circulating 
medium — double, or a greater proportion of both, being 
pledged in security to the note-holder, from one pound to 
millions of pounds. 

" Hence we think we may have abundance without super- 
fluity ; we may have abundance combined, with perfect 
security ; we may have abundance subject to prudent regu- 
lation. To what height of prosperity such a currency is 
capable of raising a country, we shall not pretend to deter- 
mine ; but we are free to express our firm persuasion, that 
if the principle were considered to be inapplicable to an old 
people^ and were yet acted upon by a new government 
(firmly established, so as to impart to it the needful con- 
fidence and stability), it would speedily render that nation 
the greatest upon the face of the earth." 

The "Times" newspaper (the* organ of the metallic school), 
in an elaborate article admitted that " this would unques- 
tionably furnish us with a more econoniical circulation than 
that consisting of the precious metals, and one to which no 
reasonable objection could be made on the score of security," 
but objected that in times of embarrassment, when the temp- 
tation to abuse was strongest, the government of the day 
might depreciate it by increasing the issues to an infinite 
amount. I need scarcely add that by perpetual publicity and 

VOL. rv. Q 
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Other guards, Mr. Trotter had completely provided 
the possihilit J of such an abuse. 

This is not the time or place however to oee 
readers with the details of our system. It was esti 
oil a Ledger Credit, in which the securities mortg'a 
the required issues were inscribed ; and these issue 
lated according to the wants of the larger and e 
nearest and most remote circles (subdivided into dist 
parishes), which demanded them for a circulating* n 
within their limits. Many other advantages were pre< 
of the plan^ viz., such as its doing away with public 
resorts, preventing forgery, acting as passports to ensi 
safety of the bearers, fulfilling all the uses of ro 
travelling notes, putting an end to gambling with fi 
exchanges, and finally as reducing taxation to a very • 
derable extent. The general result was to be a sound 
rency, susceptible of constant adjustment and arrange 
— ample, but not superabundant— equable and share 
their comfort, by the lower classes of society — not expose 
be affected by panics ; and permeating, like the vital str< 
through every minute vessel, as well as the larger art< 
and veins of the body politic, so as to vivify and invigo 
its every fibre. Between April and December my friend 
I laboured on this plan« and ultimately laid it before 
public as perfectly calculated for ** establishing a sound i 
settled currency, liable to no fluctuations, but susceptible 
easy and perpetual regulation, as circumstances require 
representing real property, and being doubly, or more th 
doubly, secured ; preserving the precious metals, and pi 
eluding the possibility of panic ; being liable to neitb 
redundancy nor scarcity ; affording essential relief to tl 
people by sharing among the many what now feeds ore 
grown monopoly, and lightening taxation; and in fini 
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combining all the great and all the humhler interests of the 
community in one bond of union beneficial tcJ the whole;*' — 
and we summed up thus: *«We have proposed what we con- 
sider to be unobjectionable in theory, and readily practicable 
in execution ; and we are sincerely convinced, that if our 
, plan were adopted and acted upon (either entirely at once, 
or partially by way of experiment), that it must lead to 
unbounded prosperity and the highest human happiness in 
our native land. This we assume, also, not merely upon 
our own views and impressions ; but because in all the dis- 
cussion, public and private, to which the measure has given 
rise, not one radical objection has been alleged against its 
foundations, nor one tenable argument urged against its 
details, nor one dark foreboding thrown forward over the 
bright prospects which it holds out. 

'* Instead of a currency of every kind and colour, furnished 
by individual interests for the sake of individual profits, 
tending chiefly to realise those emoluments, and not directed 
to a common end, we have demonstrated the means of having 
a circulation belonging to the people, and having no other 
destination but the common good. We have shown that the 
concern of government with this Design of a National and 
public Credit, and a National and public Bank, could be 
no source of unconstitutional influence, though a matter of 
the most anxious care, — since every government would 
serve itself in promoting the general diffusion of wealth, 
ease, tranquillity, and contentment. It would be an Argus 
to regulate the machine, so that it should not go wrong, 
rather than a power to prescribe or control its operations. 
By the simple fact of making our Sterling Note a legal ten- 
der for taxes and government annuities, and not convertible 
at the will of the holder, it would stamp and recognise this 
currency with sufficient character, and by returns and 

q2 
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re-issues in these two ways alone, create an annual circulation 
(in a circle, if we may say so, pervading the entire kingdom) 
of Thirty Millions in every year. Thus sanctioned by the 
legislature, and resting on the sure bases of landed and 
funded security for more than double its amount : we ask, 
fearlessly, who would not prefer this Sterling Paper to Gold 
Coin, which seems to be principally and purposely formed 
to encourage the injurious traffic in foreign exchanges and 
bullion ?'• 

Such is the broad outline of a plan which I am yet inclined 
to believe would raise the nation to a pitch of prosperity such 
as never has been and never can be reached by any other 
means than a system of polity and finance Uie same as, or 
very similar to, that on which I expended no small portion 
of valuable time, thought, and pains-taking. I had indeed 
ample compensation in the pleasure of so constant an inter- 
course with Mr. Trotter and his amiable and accomplished 
circle. So passeth away the grave speculations and the social 
delights of our changeable span : the shades and sunshine 
of human life. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

— -♦ — 

ANOTHER DAY WITH THEODORE HOOK— WORDSWORTH 
— ACKERMANN. 

Sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venua. 

' But, since life at most a jest is, 
As philosophers allow, 
Still to laugh by far the best is, 
Then laugh on as I do now. 
Laugh at all things, 
Great and small things, 
Sick or well, on sea or shore ; 
While we're quaffing, 
Let's have laughing — 
Who the devil cares for more ? 

Finance is a dry subject, and one which, except on the 
single instance described in the last chapter, I never liked. 
Indeed I had always a sort of dread of figures after I lost 
my precocious aptitude for them (see vol. i.) and my blunders 
in attempting numbers, reckonings, or accounts have been so 
ludicrous, that a schoolboy of ten years old would have been 
whipt for making them, and they could hardly be believed to 
be ought but affectations of carelessness, instead of inherent 
stupidity, or a predestiny to be incorrect. Such matters are 
difficult to explain. I could perfectly understand and make 
myself master of the most complicated problems, but I rarely 
succeeded in summing up a row of cyphers, were it merely the 
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columns, lialf columns, <Sz;c., to fill a sheet of the Gazette ; 
and I have always heen equally at sea in finding my way 
ahout localities of town or country. Many a loss, and many 
a perplexed travel has this want of a ready faculty cost me ; 
and my endeavours to explain it to myself by some idiosyn- 
cratic rules have been no less troublesome than fruitless. 
Even phrenology could not find it out. 

Well, but finance is a dry subject ; and, in the present 
instance, I fly from it, regardless of the order of time, to 
give as good an account as I can of one of those symposia, 
which furnish a day to be marked with a white stone, and 
leave an impression not to be forgotten. The' subjoined 
letter from Frederic Mansell Reynolds, written in the 
L. G. office, may serve as prologue * to what turned out to 
be a very merry play. 

** My dear Sib, 

" I have gone through so many misfortunes, that 

I scarcely know how to commence the recapitulation of them. 

— In the first place, Lockhart does not come on Saturday ; 

in the next place, Theodore Hook, nor Lockhart, nor 

Luttrell can come on Wednesday, but Theodore Hook, 

* Luttrell, Lockhart, Lord Normanby, Coleridge, H. Harris 

the Covent Garden proprietor, and Tom Hill can come on 

Monday week. — Now, my dear Jordan, my fate is in your 

hands, I stand before you like a criminal at the bar, and 

await your decision — I shall call for it at half-past four, 

when I understand you will be here. 

"Yours truly, 

«F. M-R.** 

* I may notice that I was indebted to Mansell Reynolds, the son of the 
dramatist, author of *♦ Miserrimus,** &c., and editor of the ** Keepsake 
Annual,^ for my introduction to a subsequent pleasant acquaintance with 
Wordsworth, respecting whom I will add a few words to this misoellaneoas 
ehapter. 
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" Let me tell yon it is no easy task to get up a dinner at 
this time of the year — mind you wait for me — I shall be 
here rather before the half hour." ^ 

Flattered by being invited to be the key-stone of such an 
ftrch, it may readily be supposed that I did not stand in the 
way of its immediate completion. Reynolds had hired, for 
the autumn months, the upper portion of a small gardener's 
cottage at Highgate, a shell of a'place, the first floor of 
which supplied two little cabins, just big enough for coziness, 
fun, and revel. The party was at last disappointed of 
liord Normanby, and instead of Henry Harris, his brother. 
Captain Harris, the member for Boston came, and we 
sat down to dinner, 

Eight precious souls, and all resolved 
To dash through thick and thin. 

I never saw Hook, often as I have seen him in his hours of 
exuberant humour, in such glorious '^fooling "as on this 
occasion. From his entrance to his departure his counte- 
nance beamed with overflowing mirth, and his wonderful 
talent seemed to be more than commonly excited by the 
company of Coleridge, whom, I think, he had never met — 
at any rate never met with his legs under the same maho- 
gany before. 

Our host had replenished his sideboard with fine wines from 
his father's cellars and wine merchants in town ; but having, 
imluckily, forgotten port, a few bottles of black-strap had 
been obtained for the nonce from the adjacent inn at High- 
gate ; and sooth to say it was not of the first quality. To 
add to this grievance, the glasses appertaining to the lodgings 
were of a diminutive capacity, and when they came to be 
addressed to champagne and hock, were only tolerable and 
not to be endured. Thus, in the midst of dinner^ or rather 
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more towards its close, we were surprised by Hook's rising, 
and asking us to fill bumpers to a toast. It was not diffi- 
cult to fill these glasses, and we were pledged to follow the 
example of our leader in draining them. In a brief but 
most entertaining address he described the excellent qualities 
of Reynolds, and above all his noble capacity for giving rural 
dinners, but, — there was always a but, not a butt of wine, 
but a but, a something manque. On this occasion it was 
but too notorious in the size of these miserable pigmies, out 
of which we were trying to drink his health, &c. &,c. &c. 
The toast was drunk with acclamation, and then followed 
the exemplary cannikin clink, hob-nobbing, and striking 
the poor little glasses on the table till every one was broken 
save one, and that was reserved for a poetical fate. Tum- 
blers were substituted, and might possibly contribute their 
share to the earlyhilarity and consecutive frolic of the night; 
for ere long Coleridge*s sonorous voice was heard declaiming 
on the extraordinary ebullitions of Hook — " I have before in 
the course of my time met with men of admirable prompti- 
tude of intellectual power and play of wit, which as Stilling- 
fleet tells 

The rays of wit gild wheresoe'er they strike ; 

but I never could have conceived such amazing readiness 
of mind, and resources of genius to be poured out on the 
mere subject and impulse of the moment." Having got the 
poet into this exalted mood, the last of the limited wine- 
glasses was mounted upon the bottom of a reversed tumbler, 
and, to the infinite risk of the latter, he was induced to shy 
at the former with a silver fork, till after two or three 
throws, he succeeded in smashing it into fragments, to be 
tossed into the basket with its perished brethren. It was 
truly hang-up philosophy, and, like all such scenes, may 
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perhaps appear somewhat wantonly ahsurd in description (for 
the spirit which enjoyed them cannot exist in the hreasts of 
readers) ; hut this exhibition was remembered for years 
afterwards by all who partook of it ; and I have a letter 
of Lockhart's* alluding to the date of our witnessing the 
roseate face of Coleridge, lit up with animation, his large 
grey eye beaming, his white hair floating, and his whole 
frame, as it were, radiating with intense interest, as he 
poised the fork in his hand, and launched it at the fragile 
object (the last glass of dinner), distant some three or four 
feet from him on the table ! — 

So full of shapes in fancy, 
That it alone is high fantasticaL 

Grave folks wonder at those who are, as Shakspere hath 

* This letter is so interesting in other literary respects, that I venture 
to indulge myself and readers with it here : — 

" My dear Sir, 

*' I have not as yet seen or heard anything of the ' New Grand- 
papa Tales/ hut will send them over the moment I get them, and no doubt 
my copy will be a very early one. 

" I have no news. Do you know that the King has bought all Wilkie's 
Spanish pictures, seven in number, and two of the Italian. This munifi- 
cence will re-establish David, and ought to be celebrated in prose and in 
rhyme. 

" Your * Literary Gazette ' comes to me every Saturday morning, and 
proves an agreeable breakfast- table friend. Have you seen the Edinburgh 
one ? I fear it is v^ry poor stuff. 

•* Mr. Moore, as you will perceive, is very indignant with F. M. Reynolds 
for putting in extempore without his consent. The poet asserts in a letter 
to Murray that they offered him six hundred guineas for the benefit of 
hi8 name in the * Keepsake,* and that he declined the oflFer. Whether was 
Heath or Moore most mad ? Our tumbler-shying was nothing to this.' 

** Yours truly, 

"J. G. LOCKHART. 

''Sir Thomas Lawrence has just finished a most admirable painting, a 
full-length of Mr. Sou they, for Mr. Peel's great gallery at Whitehall. 

* Sir Thomas's contemporaiy portraits are now getting into their proper 
places in the long gallery at Windsor Castle. One caravan the other 
morning conveyed Lord Eldon, Mr. Pitt, and Sir Walter Scott from 
Russell -square to their regal destination." 
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it, ** Wise enough to play the fool/' and it is to be hoped 
the party here met might plead some share of that foim« 
dation for their apology. Be that as it may, Hook, after 
dinner, gave us two of his usual extemporised songs, one 
of them characterising all the "present company," no one 
excepted, and few, if any, were spared the satirical lash ; so 
cleverly applied, that Captain Harris could not credit that 
the whole was &ot preconcerted by Mr. Lockhart, Hook, and 
I (Hook and Eye !) Piqued by the suspicion, Hook dared 
him to name a subject for an impromptu song, and of all 
the impracticable subjects that could be imagined, he gave 
him " Cococt-ntU Oil/ ! " I must notice that it was sug- 
gested by the refusal of a lamp, charged with that material 
(just then being publicly puffed, as the best of all flame- 
feeders), to burn, and its having been sent from the table 
to liquify before the kitchen fire whilst candles took its 
duty ; and upon these untoward incidents the song instantly 
proceeded. Having heard 

When I was a maiden of baebful fifteen 

improvised on a somewhat similar occasion, such as not unfre- 
quently occurred at the jocund board of Mr. Fred. Hodgson, 
it is high praise to state that Hook never excelled this effort — 
effort ? they never seemed efforts to him. He commenced 
with a landscape of the Mauritius with the cocoa tree as its 
principal feature ; he painted the natives dancing by moon- 
light beneath its beautiful foliage ; he described the various 
uses of its fruits, wood, fibres, and sap, and out of the latter 
extracted his oil. Then came the lampooned lamp, with 
all its ludicrous pretensions and mishaps, the impudence of 
trading puffery, and the weakness of the individual who had 
been taken in by it. And all this in versification, which 
might have been taken in short-hand, and published 
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Terbatim. '* Think of that Master Ford," and your asto- 
nishment and admiration will be nearly as great as were 
the astonishment and admiration of Captain Harris, largely 
shared even by those who were best acquainted with the 
Improvisatore's most successful displays of that marvellous 
faculty. Coleridge was in the seventh heaven, and varied 
the pleasures of the evening by some exquisite recitation, 
as well as humorous stories of Southey, Wordsworth, and 
other brother bards. 

In due season the feast of souls and the flow of tumblers 
told their tale ; and it must be confessed that some of us 
were a trifle uproarious. It so happened that the name of 
the gardener was M'Pherson; and his busy wife, plying 
her utmost care in getting the dinner up from the kitchen 
below (we had an experienced waiter from Brompton for the 
dining-room), had been rather frightened by the catastrophe . 
of the glasses and the festive cheering and shouting of the 
hilarious party. Towards the close, Mistress M'Phersoa 
was the topic assigned to Hook for his last song, and he 
Bung it I Now I have mentioned that it was a shell of a 
cottage, and consequently Mrs. Mac was an astonished 
auditress of this unique composition, which had such an 
effect upon her nerves, that she bolted from her domicile 
to seek her sister to stay with her, and (together with the 
foresaid waiter), take care of her till her husband came 
home. Of this, however, I was not aware till later in the 
night, when it cost me a threat of watch-house ; for 
Lockhart, Hook, and I, returned in the same carriage, and 
after leaving my companions in the Regent's Park and 
Cleveland-row, I resolved on walking home, attended by my 
neighbour the waiter, who had availed himself of the coach- 
box ; and as we wended our way up Piccadilly, amused me 
by describing the scenes in the inferior regions whilst we 
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were at high jinks above. His account of the terror which 
seized Mrs. M*Pherson, so tickled my diaphragm, that I 
burst into laughter more uncontrollable than any previous 
fit, and laid hold of the iron railing to support me in having 
my cachinnation out, when lo and behold, I was pulled up by 
a Charley, with '* Hollo, sir, you must not laugh in that way 
there at this time of night " (it was morning), and it showed 
great self-possession that I managed to steer safely home at 
last, and live to record this day of memorable enjoyment. 

Gaiety such as this, still enriched with intellectual fruits, 
and, though apparently approaching in description the limit 
where excess would begin, far short of Milton's " riot and 
ill-managed merriment,** sheds a bright halo, like an evening 
sun, over the clouds of life, and teaches us the wisdom of 
the preacher, that there is a time to laugh and (a better 
time it is too than) a time to cry. 

A friend has reminded me of another lesser dining-bout, 
and, as his note is very short, I add it. 

The merry party assembled at Hook's, in Cleveland Row. 
It consisted of the gifted Wilson Croker, the eccentric 
Dean of Patcham— Cannon, the versatile C. Mathews, the 
laughter-loving F. Yates, the gentle Allan Cunningham, 

the Jerdan, (I modestly suppress the epithet), and 

a sprightly noble Lord, William Lennox, who has since, as 
a novelist, hit off the characters of the host on that 
occasion, and Edward Cannon as well, perhaps better than 
any other writer. The dinner in the ** Tuft Hunter," in 
which Hook figures as a principal character, and the scene 
at Newbury with Hook and Cannon, in ** Percy Hamilton,*' 
prove that his lordship was studying the peculiarities of those 
he has since so cleverly portrayed in the above-mentioned 
novels. But to our dinner, or, as the French say, ** revenons 
a nos moutons.^* At first the conversation was quiet, no 
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one liked to break the ice ; Hook squibbed off a few plea- 
santries, and Cannon attempted a joke which flashed in the 
pan. But as the well iced champagne went round, a thaw 
followed. Mathews told a story, which told ; Yates followed, 
and was tolerably successful ; still no ** keen encounter of 
wit " had taken place, and we all began to fear there was too 
great a concentration of talent for any on^ to take the lead. 
Cannon, sitting next to Lord W. Lennox, whispered aloud, 
"Dead slow." ** Slow — sloe-juice, you mean,** responded 
Hook ; ** no reflections on my wine ; Dean, a glass of 
portums." "Delighted." Another pause. Cannon again 
tried a joke. We must here premise that the Dean's jests 
will not, in many cases, bear printing ; it was the knowing 
way in which they were uttered that made them tell. The 
conversation turned on the Duke of Cumberland, and a 
question asked who he had married. " Don't you know ? *' 
said Cannon. " The Princess de Psalms (Salms), good 
enough for Hymn (him)." A small laugh. It was rather 
odd that amongst the company present, the one not the most 
likely to say the best thing should have carried off the dclat. 
We mean no reflection on the noble lord ; his powers of con- 
versation were great, he was quick at repartee, but as a 
jester he was not so high up. Hook had placed some crape 
round the print of Peel, for some vote he disapproved of ; 
at dinner some one appealed to him to take it off ; he con- 
sented, and, amidst a dead silence, a voice which had 
scarcely been heard during dinner, exclaimed, " Nothing 
like a tory for getting a brother tory out of his crape (his 
scrape).". Who's the chiel ? " asked Allan Cunningham. 
"Lord W.Lennox," I responded. "Happy idea," said 
Croker ; " a glass of wine. Lord William.** 

Wordsworth seldom visited London, and I had only once 
an opportunity of seeing him at his home^ when I went by 
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invitation from Tablej House to the Lakes and Ridal Mount. 
On this occasion, a lovely summer afternoon, as 1 sauntered 
towards his residence, I discovered the poet picturesquely- 
disposed for the interview. He was seated at an oriel 
window opening upon the lawn, and perusing, or seeming to 
peruse, a huge folio volume, which rested upon his knee. 
No portrait-painter could have devised a finer subject for the 
pencil. It was Wordsworth ae ipse, just on such a scene as 
the intense lover of nature would wish to select, and in 
delicious harmony with all the feelings which his genius 
inspired. I passed a few hours of calm delight at his tea- 
table and in his conversation, a contrast, I may say, to the 
few hours I have been describing as passed in the society of 
his brother bard, Coleridge 1 The ideal was complete, and 
I might have saluted him from Burbidge, in language which 
has always struck me as very typical of him and his muse. 

Give me the man who can enjoyment find . 

In brooks and streams, and every flower that grows ; 

Who in a daisy can amusement see, 

And gather wisdom from a floating straw : 

His soul a sjSring of pleasure might possess 

Quite inexhaustible. 

• But Wordsworth in town was very difi^erent from Words- 
worth in the country, or rather, perhaps, he was not the same 
person in mixed company as when tete-a-tete, or with a 
couple of friends. In the former case he was often very 
lively and entertaining. I recollect meeting him at break- 
fast after his being at the Italian Opera the preceding night, 
and his remarks on the singing and his limning of the 
limbs of the dancers, were as replete with shrewdness and 
pleasantry as anything I ever heard from the most witty and 
graphic lips. I was so charmed both with the matter and 
manner, that T wrote immediately to offer car^e blanche for 
his correspondence, from the continent, whither he was then 
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on his way, for the ** Literary Gazette," which he declined 
for the reasons assigned in the following letter : — 

^^Rydal Mount, near Ambleside, October 7th. 

" Dear Sir, 

** Your letter of the 23rd August I did not receive 
till my arrival here, several weeks after it was written. 
My stay in London was only of a few days, or I should 
have heen pleased to renew my acquaintance with you. 

•♦ I really cannot change my opinion as to the little 
interest which would attach to such ohservations as my 
ability or o|$portunity enabled me to make during my ramble 
upon the continent, or it would have given me pleasure to 
meet your wishes. There is an obstacle in the way of my 
ever producing anything of this kind, viz. — idleness, and 
yet another which is an affair of taste.* Periodical writing, 
in order to strike, must be ambitious ; and this style is, I 
think, in the record of tours or travels, intolerable ; or, at 
any rate, the worst that can be chosen. My model would 
be Gray's Letters and Journal, if I could muster courage to 
set seriously about anything of the kind ; but I suspect 
Gray himself would be found flat in these days. 

*♦ I have named to Mr. Southey your communicatipn 
about Mr. Percivars death ; he received them and wrote 
I you a letter of thanks, which by some mishap or other does 
I not appear to have reached you. 

" If you happen to meet with Mr, Reynolds, pray tell him 
I that I received his prospectuses, (an ugly word !) and did as he 
r wished with them. ** I remain, dear Sir, 

•* Very sincerely yours, 

WM. WORDSWORTH. 
*« W. Jerdak, Esq., Grove House, Brompton.*' 

. * Mr. Orme wrote me to be earnest, as he thought Mr. W. ** only 
I wanted a little poetical pressing;" but I could not succeed. — W. J. 



^ I 
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Had he complied with my wish, and written letters in the 
tone and spirit of the criticisms on the opera, I am sure 
the public would have had a variation in the style of 
Wordsworth which would greatly have surprised it, little 
anticipating that the tender poet could also be the grotesque 
delineator of individual peculiarities, and humourous carica- 
turist of social anomalies. I shall only relate one of his 
remarks as a sample, and I choose that most unlike his other 
self (i.e. the bard of simplicity and the lakes,) as a contrast 
to a style both in writing and conversing, which was always 
decorous and refined. We had gone together to the ezhi* 
bition in Somerset-house, in the year when Turner hung 
up a little picture of Jessica, decidedly the most worthless 
and extravagant whim with which he ever amused him- 
self (as I am convinced from his own mouth he frequently 
did, laughing in his sleeve) by foisting on these walls. 
** Did you ever see anything like that ? " said my companion ; 
** it looks to me as if the painter had indulged in raw liver 
until he was very unwell," and it was a perfectly applicable 
and just critique. The picture was yellow ochre, with dabs 
of dirty clotted brownish-red upon it ; and Jessica (oh, how 
unlike a pretty young Jewess!) was leaning out of a case- 
ment quite in keeping with the other colours. 

Men who read much seldom think much. There is a 
medium in all things. In our day the reading is of the 
most frivolous nature, or a few may read for particular 
objects, but there is not one in a thousand who reads and 
thinks as our great teachers did from a century and a half 
to two centuries and a half ago. 

I offer this apology for the facetious character of this 
chapter, which will not demand more thought than usual, 
being perfectly in keeping with the popular wiitings of 
the age. 
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Among tny amusing and friendly acquaintances^ I kept 
up with no one in a more kindly way than with the worthy 
German bibliopole, Rudolph Ackermann. Ackermann was 
a character. A large, heavy German, but sagacious and 
energetic, good-natured and liberal, simple and far-sighted. 
The compound altogether was such as to conciliate esteem 
for an honest man, and regard for a kindly one. I enjoyed 
and liked him very much. His ability and transparency, his 
sound information, quaintness of manner, and fatherland 
ideas expressed in fatherland use of the English tongue, 
were never-failing sources of gratification and amusement to 
me ; and many a pleasant diet did I pass with Ackermann, 
both at his residence in the Strand and latterly at his villa 
on the Fulham Road, which he purchased from Andrews, 
the bookseller, of Bond-street, " as it stood, furniture and 
all," and immediately put into requisition for some very 
agreeable blue parties ; for the literary ladies usually out- 
numbered the literary gentlemen. 

Ackermann's patriotism and indefatigable exertion in 
getting up the subscription for the distresses in Germany, 
reflected great honour upon him, and justly procured him 
the grateful acknowledgments of his country, to which he 
remitted a succour of upwards of £40,000. His literary 
and artistic conversazioni were the first in London, and the 
example has since been advantageously followed. He pub- 
lished the first Annual, the " Forget me not,*' the prototype 
of a numerous and splendid progeny, which seem to have had 
their day, or rather their year, and like all earthly things 
declined — it may be to rise again, for the encouragement of 
the arts and literature, when the trade which destroyed them 
can see its way more clearly. The first of this class of pub- 
lications in England was projected by Rodwell and Martin, 
in Bond-street, and proposed to me to edit. We had 
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meetings, examined the German models, talked of surpassing 
them in matter and engravings, entered into some calcula 
tions which seemed to indicate that £1000 was the leas 
possihle sum at which a volume could he produced, and th« 
frightful prospect led to the ahandonment of the design 
AckermanUj however, naturally enough, as the origina 
belonged to his native land, and with wiser foresight, tool 
up the design, and brought out a popular and profitable pub 
lication : so profitable, that too many rushed into the markei 
with imitations, but yet a very superior order of Annuals 
were produced, and where thousands of pounds were em 
barked in single volumes, the returns were amply sufilcienl 
to requite writers liberally, to pay artists handsomely, and t( 
satisfy publishers for their risks in adventuring such heavj 
freights in such lightly built and showily painted vessels. 

But Ackermann did not force his little flower ** Forget mc 
not," into the hothouse atmosphere of exotics, brought into 
wonderful flower by the names of celebrated authors whg 
sold at a high price their names and sweepings of their 
studies for the advertising^ baits of A., B., or C, their con- 
tributions being public disappointments, and nearly all the 
rest of the starved book being unpaid mediocrity — ^he went 
on quietly, and I believe prosperously, as long as I had any 
acquaintance with this, his favourite yearly undertaking. 

But I must leave annuals for a few characteristics of my 
old friend (so I may fairly call him), and endeavour to afford 
a ** notion " of what used to entertain me so much. I forget 
the occasion, but an unfavourable notice of some publicatioii 
of his having appeared in the Gazette^ I received a letter 
from " my sincere friend, always ready to acknowledge the 
boon when in his power," grievously reclaiming against the 
just act. He reproached me with ingratitude, saying (which 
in fact I had never been told and would not have cared for 
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if I had) that he had left some admirahle Muzzle (Moselle) 
for my cellar at Grove House, as he was conveying the aum 
to his Fulham Villa, and wondering how I could return such 
a civility with such a ''shlapp in the mouth." We soon made 
the mattOT up ; for when puhlishers are kind, critics (what* 
ever they may profess) are apt to he ditto. Except in the 
gross shape of money I seldom rejected and never was 
offended by well meant, and, I may honestly say, well 
deserved acknowledgments ; and letters of thanks, personal 
courtesies, and even such material proofs, as books, prints, 
nay, game or samples of curious wines, &c., if offered with 
propriety, were received with pride and gratification. There 
was no prostitution in accepting honest tributes of this kind, 
the value of which was great in the sentiment, though of 
small, if any possible, consideration in a sordid sense. 

I was wont to tell stories of Ackermann and imitate his 
dialect, which was replete with mispronunciations of the 
most ludicrous description — such as cannot be "iset down" — 
but I will try if print can conjey any idea of what was, 
twd voce, so laughable. 

I had droptin at the Strand about two o'clock, about some- 
thing or other, when Mr. A. insisted on my staying to eat 
** Buberb saur krout" with a fine German boy, the son of a 
nobleman just imported. I consented, and we chatted 
together till long past the dinner hour, for which Ackermann 
and his stomach were particularly punctual. His nephew (?) 
and the young noble had gone out in the morning to see lions, 
and had not returned. We waited, and waited, till near three 
o'clock (an hour over time), when my host, unable to contain 
bis anger and hunger any longer, ordered dinner, and we sat 
down to excellent rotten cabbage, but washed down with 
sensible muzzle and schnaps. About the middle of the 
repast the young gentlemen made their appearance, and 
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were told to sit down and feed, with the politeness, and in 
the tone which might become an incensed bear. However, as 
our host's appetite got appeased, bis temper improved, and 
by the time the cloth was removed, the bumpers of muzzle 
had converted frowns into smiles, and at length I heard his 
cavernous issue of the question, " Veil boisse (boys), vera 
ave you been, and vat ave you see ? " The youngsters, 
delighted by this condescension, burst out in answer, the 
lead being taken by the nephew, who spoke as follows : 
''Oh, mine oncle ! after ve ave see two mans a henging at 
Old Belly — vat a crowds ! — ve go to de rivere to dox at 
Voolvitch to see de launch of de great sheep — ^vat a crowds I 
and oh, mine oncle, vat a many biUa box." " Billa box," 
repeated Ackermann, ** vat you mean by billa box I " 
** Oh, sare," broke in the stranger, " so I ave been only a 
veeks in Engleland, I thinks I gan spake de langidge better 
as he. He means Bocca bills!" '^ Billa box, Bocca 
bills," muttered Ackermann. "Vat de divels does you 
mean ? say it in Yarman ! " which they immediately did ; 
and thus informed, he turned laughing loudly to me, and 
exclaimed, " mine Kodds, vat you tink dey means ? " 
I had not heard, and could not tell ; and their interpreter, 
still convulsed with laughter, sputtered out, " Vy dey means 
big boggetts ! " Not to lengthen the story, for some time 
longer unintelligible to me, I at last discovered that billa 
box, and bocca bills, and bigg boggetts^ all and sundry, 
meant simply pickpockets ! 

Papworth, a most worthy man and able architect, poor 
Fyne, Shoberl, and other clever men, were much associated 
with Ackermann, who, in , his day, was led by his own 
impulse, and by their advice, to do a great deal for the 
encouragement of the fine arts. Neither his heart nor purse 
were contracted, as is too much the case amongst his 
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" order ;" and I, appreciating his superior qualities, and 
remembering the social merriment I often derived or ex- 
tracted from such oddities as I have faintly portrayed, look 
back upon the past with a melancholy regret, that such 
things can never be again. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



PRIVATE LIFE— PUBLIC, AS VESTRYMAN— SECRET AND 
POLITICAL MISSIONS— DRUMMOND CASTLE— LORD 
AND LADY WILLOUGHBY DE ERESBY. 

Youth 
Knows nought of changes. Age hath traced them all, 
Expects, and can interpret them. — Isaac Comnerms, 

Friendship is like the sun's eternal rays ; 

Not daily benefits exhaust the flame, 

It still is giving, and still bums the same. — Gay. 

AcTiviTT of mind seems to grow with the utmost Btretch 
of employment. The " Literary Gazette" gave me inces- 
sant occupation, I may say night and day. On returning 
from the gayest party, I was . usually at my books and 
desk writing for reviews, or scribbling down some disjuncta 
membra to remind me of passing original thoughts. To use 
a much abused phrase, my imagination was much more 
** suggestive " in post-prandial and nocturnal than in break- 
fasting and matutinal hours. Mine were certainly not great 
works, but I perfectly agreed with the good Bishop of Salis- 
bury, that nearly all great literary productions had been the 
labour of nights (the midnight oil) and not of mornings. 
The very alacrity of spirit which attends the bright sunrise 
and glowing charms of Aurora, is incongenial with deep 
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study. You wish to leap out and enjoy the fresh and balmy 
air, not to sit and reflect, gravely and calmly, on recondite 
subjects. The soul is elastic, and tiptoe for motion, not 
rest ; to enjoy the needful quietude and sedateness, the 
busy world must be shut out and asleep, an*d then you 
may glide from all the philosophies of letters and life, to 
revel in stranger abstractions and the fantastic delirium 
of dreamland. Castles in the air are delicious buildings : 
unreal ? No ! they are real cities, temples, sanctuaries of 
refuge from the cares, the troubles, the anxieties of the 
material lump- world. 

Thus it happened that, ever busy as I was, I, never- 
theless, found impulse and time for contributions to nearly 
every review, magazine, annual, or other periodical for 
which I was invited to write. Scattered over such a surface, 
many of these essays, long since forgotten, are occasionally 
and incidentally brought to my remembrance, and I am 
not without a hope that, at some future day, a selection 
from the large number may meet with public favour ; and, 
as a specimen, beg leave, like Abraham, to offer my Baby 
as a specimen and sacrifice.* 

Whilst I was contributing to others in the wide circle of 
the periodico-literary republic, others were contributing to 
me, and the " Gazette " was enriched by the numerous and 
ceaseless productions which gave it the celebrity and 
influence which it enjoyed both at home and abroad. 
Loudon on gardening, botany, and agriculture ; Dr. Anthony 
Todd Thomson on popular medicine and diet ; Pyne, author 
of " Wine and Walnuts," on the arts ; R. Dagley and 
Walter Henry Watts also on the arts and on art exhi- 
bitions and publications ; Messrs. Planch^ Charles Dance, 

♦ Appendix I. " Baby, a Tale." 
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Rer. Mr. Fallofield and others on the drama ; T. E. Hunt 
on architecture and street improyements ; A. A. Watts on 
literary subjects generally ; Rev. W. Landon on classics and 
divinity ; Dr. Donald Maclean on Celtic matters ; Professor 
Faraday on sciences $ Dr. Wait on Hebrew and Oriental 
literature ; and others of competent abilities wrote regular 
series of papers and reviews from week to week, whilst such 
individuals as Frere, Poole, Peake, Hemans; Kenney, Croly, 
Proctor, Paul Sandby, L. E. L. (in every department and 
almost as much as the Editor), Sharon Turner, Maginn, 
Sir T. Lawrence,* Thomas Pringle, John Trotter, Charles 
Swain, L. Blanchard, Mrs. Alaric Watts, Mary Ann 
Browne, Eliza Cook, Capt. Medwin, Carrington, Allan 
Cunningham, J. G. Lockhart, T» Hood, Lucy Aikin^ T. F. 
Holliogs, Henry Ellis, Miss Roberts, Capt. and Mr. Beechey, 
Dr. Bowring, Dr. Copeland, James Montgomery, Pennie, 
Robert Montgomery, Lytton Bulwer, Henry Bulwer, W. F. 
AinBworth,W. H. Ainsworth, Sir Alex. Johnston, Brock edon, 
C. Oilier, Capt, Glascock, Lord Cockburn, Barham (In- 
goldsby), Keats, C. Knight, Southey, Dr. Roget, Parris, 
Barker (Old Sailor), Fitzclarence (Lord Munster), Lord Nor- 
manby, Sir W. Betham, C. Croker, Don Telesforo de Trueba, 
Howard Payne, General Ainslie, Capt. Williams, J. Gwilt, 
Rev. Mr. Bosworth, of Amsterdam, Rev. Mr. Smimove 
(Russian Embassy), Right Honourable C. Yorke, Dr. Boyton, 



* Ex. gr. 



Aspasia^s talents are too rare 

To be confined to any elf: 
A pine-apple I'd rather share, 

Than have a turnip to myself. 

Blockheads and \(rit8, be this your rule^ 
Abstain from sharp replies : 

Silence is wisdom in the fool. 
And mercy in the wise. — T. L. 
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Sir W. Gell, Hudson Gurney, Lord Famborough, Colonel 
Leake, W. H. Hamilton, Sotheby, Cullimore, Sir H. EUia, 
Sir W. Ouseley, Holman (Blind Traveller), Sir John 
Malcolm, Huttmann, Gleig, T. Phillips, R. A., Uwins, 
it. A., Dr. Wallich, Mrs. Dr. Hughes, Mrs. Dr. Thomson, 
Captain Battier, Sir W. Scott, Blackwood, Cadell, Byerley, 
Bishop of Salisbury (Burgess), Bishop of Bristol (Gray), 
Sir A. Halliday, Bucke, S. Buckingham, Professor Lee, 
Captain Maconochie, Colonel Galindo, George Canning, 
G. P. R. James, Lord W. Lennox, Frank Mills, Keightley, 
Crowe, Basil Hall, Belzoni,* John Lander, Dr. 0. Wood, 
C. B. Mackay, Dawson Turner, A. J. Kempe, Beazley, 
J, Burnett, Payne Collier, James Hogg, Sir J. Barrow, 
Professor Sedgwick, A. Dyce, Lord Nugent, Miss Porter, 
Lemon (State Paper Office), Major Denham (African 
Traveller), J. Wilson Croker, and many more, formed a 
phalanx of varied talent and genius which, within the limits 
of some five years I have glanced my eye over, illustrated 
the publication with a mass of miscellaneous intelligence, 
originality in prose and verse, pleasant humour, and mas- 
terly criticisms in science, art, and literature, of which 
I, the nominal head of the solid and brilliant band, reaped 
the benefit, and had much reason to be proud of, as an 
honour unparalleled by anything hitherto conferred upon 
the periodical press. 

With the majority of these parties, and a far wider 

* I append a remarkably prophetic note by this famed traveller : 

^* On Benin's fatal shore my feeble bark 1*11 strand, 
My grave is already prepared — six feet deep^ 

An anas f marks the spot. 

The negroes* friendship to me will prove sweet 
When they know I come from a far distant isle— 

My 

f Illegible, apparently «n African tree. 
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circle of scientific men, artists, authors, and their friends 
and patrons, mj intercourse was intimate and genial ; and 
the "charmed life," under such eircumstances, may be 
faintly conceived by every one who has a relish for refined 
and intellectual enjoyments. Even the drawbacks were 
gilded and the troubles smoothed. Thus I find myself 
appealing to my co-proprietors for more efficient aid to 
lighten my incessant labours and anxieties ; and complain- 
ing of the great sacrifice of my peculiar interests to those 
of my partners. The expences and burthen of the duties 
had indeed increased to an oppressive extent, now that 
reviewing was more closely and comprehensively attended 
to, also the fine art criticisms, the reporting of all scientific 
bodies, together with the drama, music, and collecting 
intelligence from all quarters. Of these my exertions had 
opened many new sources for publicity, and the time occu- 
pied in obtaining the passing information had become a 
perfect struggle. 

On the event of refusal I offered to retire from the 
excessive toil for a moderate sum ; but Messrs. Longmans 
and Colburn (or rather the former) considered it expedient 
to agree to a portion of my proposition, and although not 
satisfying my mind on the score of liberality, at any rate 
reconciling me to remain in my station and continue my 
task with undiminished energy. As the world knows that 
authors and publishers never can entirely coincide in their 
views, and that dissensions will occur in the best regulated 
agreements, I shall merely notice as an important concern 
in my course, that I had frequent disputes, or sorenesses, 
with the great house in the Row, to disturb our general 
good understanding ; and was so hurt by some of these 
which I construed into a want of liberality and justice, that 
I refused to be « party to an entertainment given, by sub- 
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ficriptioti of friends, to Mn Rees on his retiring from the 
firm. This I afterwards regretted much, for though I was 
full of resentment at the time> I entertained very kindly 
feelings of regard towards that gentleman (as well as every 
other memher of the house, indimdudlly), and he died 
shortly after he left the fatigues of business to seek repose 
for his closing years in a sweet picturesque retreat in his 
native Wales, where I visited his brother at along after date, 
and shed a tear to the memory of many joyous hours I had 
spent in the society of Owen Rees. 

In the midst of my other occupations in Brompton, I 
bad the honour to be elected a vestryman, when the 
Incumbent, Mr. Frye, a gentleman of great piety and 
learning, with a highly accomplished lady, adorned the 
Church and the society of the neighbourhood. Never- 
theless, our vestry-meetings were rather droll affairs, the 
qnestions being of small importance (except the election 
of my friend^ and sometimes help, as a musical critic. 
Miss Wilkinson, to be the organist), and one or two of 
my coadjutors, though parochially well to do, not over- 
stocked with the fruits of education. One man, a builder 
in a large way, used to put me down when I was not 
sufficiently serious in argument, by rising to " move that 
we (the vestry), be very particular." Once I remember, 
inter alia, in endeavouring to interpret a local act, he 
was utterly confounding the sense, and I pointed out to 
him a comma which governed the true reading, but instead 
of then moving that We be very particular, he turned 
short round to me and exclaimed, ''Pray, Sir, don't 
talk to me of a comma : I don't care for fifty commas ! " 
And neither did he, nor for any other sort of punctua- 
tion ; but I gained the whip-hand by this flight, and could 
generally get rid of his long-winded propensities and 
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continual ridiculouB motionB ever after, by moving the 
insertion of fifty commas as an amendment^ thus — , , » » , 

,, 9 ),,,,,,» 9 », ! Altogether, as a relaxation, 
I found the vestry evenings under the church-roof amusing 
enough ; and two or three old friends would adjourn the 
meeting to a welcome parlour, a sober rubber, or a game 
at Boston, a slight refection, a glass of toddy, a merry 
family chat, and to bed. 

On higher occasions, as I have intimated, the company I 
had the pleasure and honour to receive at Grove House made 
what one's familiars would call ** field days." The highest 
ministers of the Crown, distinguished nobility, foreign 
ambassadors, eminent characters in the learned professions, 
and those who were equally eminent in congenial pursuits in 
every branch of intellectual pursuit, mingled together at my 
social board, and if I might judge from their willingness to 
repeat my obligation, were not indisposed to enjoy parties so 
arranged, as I could arrange them, for mutual gratification 
in the interchange of mind and hospitable courtesies. 

Sometimes, when few and select in number, my invitation 
list being suggested by one of my guests, the dining-room 
or drawing-room (a very handsome one, by the way, built by 
Sir John Macpherson to entertain the Prince Begent), was 
discovered to be a' convenient place for the reception of an 
official red box or two, which were unreservedly opened in my 
presence, for my offer to retire was always negatived, and 
the contents freely mentioned and even discussed. I believe 
that ministers are often glad of such unwatched oppor- 
tunities to receive dispatches, and that the treatment I 
experienced at this period was precisely of the same nature 
as they knew I had been accustomed to from Mr, Canning, 
and proceeded on the principle that full confidence was the 
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surest pledge that could be imposed in order to ensure 
inviolable secresj. Be this, however, as it may, I frequently 
witnessed the seals broken, and the premier, secretaries of 
state, and heads of departments, make use of my accommo- 
dations in the manner I have described. 

Arismg out of this interesting, and, / opine, uncommon 
species of intercourse for a person of my humble rank, I 
came to be engaged on several missions of considerable 
importance, but the particulars of which fall within that 
veil of secresy to which I have alluded, and from which they 
cannot yet, if ever, be removed. I may, however, without 
any risk, divulge a few of the objects and circumstances to 
which I refer. 

One of my negotiations related to a plan affecting the 
London newspaper press generally, and involving matters 
deemed to be of much national consequence. My temporary 
colleagues in this affair are still living and deservedly 
esteemed in the land. They know with what fervour and 
diligence I wrought in the cause, but it could not be carried 
into effect then, and, as under changes that have since taken 
place, it never can be propounded again, I bid farewell to a 
subject which cost my brain some taxing, and might have 
been productive of memorable results. This much from 
Delphos. 

' Another mission also related, but specifically, to a daily 
paper. By some means it had got indoctrinated with a view 
of a foreign policy in which it believed (not aware of the 
quarter whence its facts and opinions were derived), but which 
was decidedly misrepresented, and not only inconvenient to 
our government, but calculated to involve the country in 
war, and ministers were consequently most desirous to avoid 
the discussion of the questions to which it tended. I was 
employed to avert or mitigate the evil, and was not only 
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well instructed in the intricacien of the case, but well armed 
with the BinewB of palpable power. I managed at some 
charge to produce a negation of cons to the pro, but in spite 
of my exertions the business began to assume a grave 
appearance, and I was authorised to proceed to head-quarters 
and represent, with perfect truth, the dangers incurred by 
proceeding in the line of argument adopted. 

I saw, by appointment, the individual with whom the deci- 
sion lay. I explained to him the object of those by whom he 
was so far misled, and only by comparing notes, enabled him 
to be certain of the fallacies of his informants ; I then pointed 
out the difficulties thence accruing to the British cabinet, 
and without presuming for a moment to think of his com- 
promising his convictions, I invited him to reconsider all that 
I had stated and urged, and if the journal might suffer loss 
from an alteration in its course, to accept of the ten thousand 
pound notes which I proffered to him at the moment. To 
the honour of the press I am bound to say that this act had 
almost discomfited me : the offer was instantly rejected as 
an unworthy bribe (which it was never meant to be), and, 
convinced by the information I had given and the argument 
I had held, the paper from that interview patriotically 
changed its course, and a concern of no small weight was 
taken off the deliberations of the council-chamber of 
England. 

The third and last of these extra-literary incidents in my 
life, to which I shall advert, was one totally unconnected 
with my position, and purdy political. In fact it was founded 
on a difference of opinion in ^e ministry. To my friends 
it appeared to be requisite to ascertain, by an unusual 
channel, the sentiments of the great foreign governments on 
the matter at issue, and I was thought worthy of the very 
delicate mission. All I can safely tell is, that out of it 
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grew a delightful intimacj with Prince Esterhazy, (who, I 
discovered, knew more of the hidden curiosities of London 
than I did, who had heen diving into them, a la Dickens, 
for many a long year), a pleasant intercourse with Prince 
Lieven and his staff, one yet closer and more lasting with 
the Prussian amhassador, and very agreeahle acquaintances 
with the Dutch and certain German ministers. Well, why 
do I record these things ! Not as hoasts, hut as extraordi- 
nary events in relation to my real position. They flattered 
my self-love, they continued in full vigour the original spoilt 
child and juvenile system, and they lifted me in the scale of 
society, perhaps, ahove wjiat would have heen much better 
for me ; and, assuredly, as I never sought advantage from 
them, but. took them as an equal would take them, they 
rather tended to cripple than promote my worldly pros- 
perity. 

Being (my patient and forgiving reader) in the vein to 
*' renown " myself (using a verb coined at Drummond 
Castle), I shall here speak a little of one of the most valued 
intimacies with personages above me, which has afforded 
I me many of the happiest days of my chequered, and ulti- 
mately clouded existence. To Lord and Lady Willoughby 
' de Eresby do I consecrate the page« I will not again dilate 
upon that grade of society, the ambition to attain to which 
is often erroneously ascribed to tuft-hunting. Tuft-hunting 
never succeeded in a quarter worth aiming at. Some better 
qualities must be conceded to individuals of inferior rank 
who have succeeded in conciliating the esteem and regard 
of persons who adorn the highest stations, by great infor- 
I mation, generosity of. heart, rejSnement of sentiment, and 
I true nobleness of nature, independent of wealth and titles, 
impervious to presuming flattery* and self-controlled into 
I that most fascinating of social virtueS| the habit of not 
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only never hurting the amour-propre of others, but of 
saying and doing everything in so delicate and graceful a 
manner as to win the grateful affections of those whom they 
distinguish by their friendship. 

I confess to entertaining on this subject sentiments the 
very opposite \o those of the American Cooper who, when 
invited to Devonshire House, displayed his republican con- 
tempt for rank by ostentatiously dining at a neighbouring 
coffee-room ; and in likewise to those of a conceited provin- 
cial poet, full of his debut in print, who being taken to a 
high-life soiree in town, fancied he showed himself off to 
admiration by relating next day that he was introduced to 
the Duke of Somewhere, and conversed with the Marquis 
and Earl of Something ! 

Drummond Castle, to be sure, was only inhabited by a 
Baron (though of illustrious descent) and a Baroness (though 
representing the chiefbancy of one of the most famous 
Scottish clans), but I must acknowledge that I was always 
extremely proud of the honour of being received by them 
among the Slite of the land who partook of the autumnal 
delights which superabounded there. I cannot picture to 
myseK anything on earth more enjoyable. Ease and affa- 
bility making every one at home, and at home with elegance 
and luxury ; conversation full of interest and instruction, 
and amusements at the same time yielding playful and 
intellectual exercises ; and the sports of the field, imparting 
health and nourishing vigour, such as could be excelled by 
no spot on the face of the globe. To be transported from 
the dirty ink of London to the fresh-water fishing of the 
splendid salmon or lively trout — from the fingering of the 
grey goosequill to the handling of the double-barrel (built 
for me under the auspices of the renowned Colonel Hawker), 
promising the fall of hare, and partridge, and grouse, and 
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black-cock, &hd |irtarmigan, and, yea, ey^fi df tlte monarch 
of Gl^nartney, the royal antlered red deer, was a change as^ 
from slavery to liberty, and one's soul expanded to drink iii 
all the blessing. 

I do not think I am, and I hope I am not precluded by 
the fcH'oe of priyate considerations from instancing a feW of 
thoiie minor points which serve to illustrate my preceding 
fldrgument with respect to the great benefits to be derived 
from association with the superior classes, and their being 
endowed with the means of conferring them in a manner at 
once most gratifying and improving. 

On my way to Drummond C«stle one autumn, I missed a 
letter from Lord Willoughby, addressed to me at Douglas's 
Hotel, whereas my favourite resort was old Dan McQueen's, 
Edinburgh, and which missive its attendant circumstMiCes, 
I doubt not, caused me to keep to this day :^^ 

** Dear Jerdak, 

" On my return here to-night, I found your kind 

letter of the 24th. The great Highland meeting is, I 

think, on the 7th of October. This is the only engagement 

I have, and most probably you would like to see it; we can 

go from home in the morning and return at night. When 

you have settled your plans, send me a line to say the day 

you will be here. 

" Yottrs truly, 

<* WILLOUGHBY t>E ERESBY. 
«Sepfc. 28." 

I had se^n the meeting advertised, and wished, of all things, 
that his Lordship might be going, and would have the good- 
ness to take me with him. I reached the Castle in due time. 
We dined. I heard the carriage ordered for an early hour 
in the morning, and retired to bed, chagrined at not being 

VOL. iv. s 
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inyited to take a seat in it. It was a wet morning, and jet 
I still lamented mj disappointment ; till, at lunch, it was 
"•ggrayated** beyond endurance, by Lady Willoughby 
telling me that his Lordship, on setting out, had remarked 
that the weather was too bad for a Cockney to travel such 
a distance for such an exhibition of unclean beasts and 
agricultural implements, and therefore he was glad I had 
not accepted his inyitation. Could any thing of the kind 
be more vexatious ! I had, of course, not hinted my desire 
to go, thinking it might be an inconvenient intrusion, and 
his Lordship had not mentioned the matter, thinking I had 
received his letter. I was on that day the only gueat, and 
yet my noble host left the entertainment with which the 
show concluded, and drove home to dinner in compliment 
to his humble friend. As a general rule, when visitors 
were in the evening laying out their proposals for the 
morrow *s sports, his Lordship left the arrangements to 
themselves, and never even offered advice — for his advice 
he fancied might savour of dictation, and he might be 
held answerable for any failures of success. Sometimes 
strangers, unaware of this, would be at a loss where to 
choose and what to do ; and it was occasionally my lot, as 
an experienced hdbituS, to be consulted on all the disposi- 
tions of parties for the various shooting grounds, from the 
rich home preserves of Drummond Mill to the wild mountain 
ranges of Glenartney, with its sanctuary for the red deer, 
untrodden by human footsteps. The principal keeper was 
then called in, and the necessary orders given accordingly. 

Another rule was to leave a proportion of the game for 
the tenants on whose farms it was killed, and the result was, 
that every one was a diligent preserver, and a prompt guide 
to the localities where the best sport was to be found. 

And, still far more laudable, the proprietors of these 
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splendid estates knew nothing of rack-rents, but took a deep 
interest and pleasure in the prosperity of all below them. 
What said his lordship one day, when I happened to mention 
that his agent at Perth told me the rental might be improved 
three or four thousand pounds a year ? << Do you think it 
would make Drummond Castle more comfortable, or its 
inmates more happy? Did you remark the fine-looking 
young couple in the pew adjoining ours at chapel on Sunday ? 
The bridegroom is the son of one of the oldest tenants, 
(your Vespasian *), and though he has been only three or 
four years in his farm, is already so well off that he can 
prudently afford to marry, and appear, together with his 
wife, gallantly dressed as you saw. Would a few pounds 
per annum extracted from him afford Lady Willoughby or 
myself aught like the satisfaction of such a sight ? *' 

To this let me add another example of what a wealthy 
landlord ought to be. Lord Willoughby instituted a fund to 
which, from tenant to labourer, everyone was called upon 
to contribute in proportion to his means, as a reserve for 
sickness or misfortune. When the considerable amount was 
ascertained, their provident and generous superiors doubled 
the sum, and invested the liberal total on interest for 
their use. 

No wonder that the owners of the Drummond estates were 
popular and beloved by all around. I arrived one evening, 
vid Liverpool and Glasgow, too late to dine with the tenantry 
asaenoibled in the Gate House (which Lord W. had, at my 

* ^ On these moantainii the Romans attempted to reign ; 
But our ancestors fought, and they fought not in Tain/' 

So goeth the triumphal national hallad, '* In the garh of old Gaul,** See, 
and I mention it as a remaikahle fact that many of the Highlanders in 
this part of the country hear striking resemhlance to the husts of ancient 
Bomaiis. In the instance here noticed, the farmer was so like the marble 
boat of Vespasian (if I remember), that being placed beside it, you might 
haro twom he sat for the likeness. 

s2 
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Bdggestion, re-edified and repaired), and on ringing the 
castle bellp was received by Lady WiHoughby herself at the 
door, attended by the only servant left within from the 
adjacent fete, and had my cold chicken washed down by 
sherry set before me hy the noble lady's own hand. I was 
then hastened to the banquet about to close for the ensuing 
ball, and, condescending as his lady, had my health pro- 
posed by the president, as an esteemed old friend, just 
arrived from London to join in their festivity. Of course I 
attempted a glowing speech, and when the heart is truly 
moved, the tongue seldom fails — even its hesitation and 
imperfection afe e^icpressive -^ and I cannot tell how 
advantageous the introduction was to me ; for go where I 
would thereafter^ over hill and dale, over moor and mountam, 
I never failed to meet an acquaintance of the Gate House to 
direct me whither I was sure to meet with the best chances 
to fill my game-bag. 

I said I would illustrate my argument by stating some 
^* minor points, '* which, nevertheless, strike my mind as 
forming very prominent features in a picture of True 
Mobility, and a pattern of those refined attentions which so 
essentially mark the captivation of high life intercourse. 
The very minutest proves the proposition most irresistibly. 
What you said one year is remembered and repeated the 
next. One year there was a discussion as to which of two 
clarets was preferable ; I gave my opinion in favour of ft 
Leith supply ; next season it was the only wine of the kind 
placed on the table before me ! 

But the gratifications which flowed from t&is source 
were manifold and delightful in other respects. They led 
to connections, in some cases, only less welcome in efiect 
from my not feeling the same extent of grateful and 
affectionate attachment to newer friends. Still they were 
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exceedingly pleasant. On one occaaioin Mr. P. Burrell, than 
whom no companion mjore agreeable could be fou^d ; Lord 
3oringdon (now Earl of Morley), bis co-eqnal \n all tbafc 
wss intelligent and sociable ; and myself, left Drummond 
0«6tle to wend oar way to London^ inspecting tbe principal 
manufacturing di9trict3 and manufactories! at leisure, as we 
pursued our route. In this excursion we spent a busy 
fortnight, b^inning at Glasgow and ending at Birmingham^ 
And I, at least, acquiring more insight into such undertakings 
in that sho^ time than I had by persevering reading through- 
out my life. Let me earnestly recommend the same course 
i>f study to all whp are emulous of knowledge in these most 
important concerns. Begging for information, cib initio^ as 
jf we were school-boys, we managed to become acquainted 
with the processes of manufacturing textile fabrics, silks^ 
woollens, oottons, flax ; of iron in its transmutations for 
cutlery^ and vulcanic agency for railroads and machinery $ 
pf gUss and potteiy ; of cbemistjy, dyeing, tanning ; of 
ship-building, dock^yards, and basins ; of great wares and 
^maUL from steam-engines to doUs' eyes ; and so, through 
jail tbAt ^halleng^d investigation, from Perthshire to Mid- 
dlesex, vi4 -Crlacigow, Liverpool, Manchester, Staffordshire, 
Sinningham, and other sites of great commercial enterprise 
loud industry. In every place we were treated with marked 
eivility, generally fttlepded by a principal? information 
patiently and Jiberally commnnicated, and, if I remerober 
rightly, only in one trifling case permitted to give a douceur 
in acknowledgment of the attention shown to us. Of 
many entertaining incidents which enlivened oar search for 
information) I can r<ecall a hearty laugh at Manchester, 
where we followed tbe Turkish Ambassador in the survey of 
s sil1( factoiy. The master was a fine portly example of An 
honest John Bull, and in a spacious attic room, two or three 
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hundred young children, seated at de&ks like school, were 
employed in a minute division of the labour. The Pasha 
looked at the parties with a sort of astonished gaze, and 
turning to the manufacturer, exclaimed, •' Ver fine famlee ! 
how many wifes you got ? *' At Lord Morley's beautiful 
Beat at Saltram, richly endued with the finest works of Sir 
Joshua, I had, some years after, the opportunity of renewing 
X)ui laugh at the silk-family ; and passing a charmed week 
of the British Association at Plymouth, there in company 
with the Marquis of Northampton, Dr. Buckland, Lady de 
Dunstanville, Sir John and Lady Charlotte Guest, d&c, could 
I help thinking gratefully of Drummond Castle for having 
introduced me to so fortunate a treat ! 

From the same origin resulted visits to Ravensworth 
Castle* and other seats, where I found all the joys which 
England, well managed, can so plenteously afford, and which 
no foreign land can approach ; and I trust that I hare not yet 
experienced the last of these pleasures, though age may have 
somewhat dimmed their brightness and rendered me more 
dull than of old to furnish my quota to the common stock. I 
may still live to see the lucky horse-shoe which I found in a 
field, and with genuine Highland superstition nailed to the en- 
trance into Drummond Castle ; and the decided consequence 
of which was, that on that very night Lady Willoughby and I 
turned the whist table effectually on Lord Cadogan and Mr. T. 
Liddell, who had beaten us unmercifully during several pre- 
ceding evenings. I could long linger on my recollections of 
this earthly paradise, but I must tear myself away, and only . 
notice the invaluable experiments in which I occasionally 
took part, and always strong interest, and by which Lord 
Willoughby succeeded in preparing compressed peat fuel 
from the turf, and led the way to an economic use of this 
material, which has been gradually expanding over the 
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kingdom, and especially Ireland, to the infinite benefit of 
the communitj. For many purposes it is superior to coal ; 
in many places distant from coaU and destitute of wood, it is 
a domestic treasure ; it may nourish manufactures in ban-en 
districts, where no manufacture could otherwise be esta- 
blished ; it may enlarge the limits of steam ; and it may be 
made a mine of national wealth : and for all this, and more, 
the country is indebted to Lord Willoughby de Eresby; 
not to a practical man of -science, or able engineer, but to 
a high-born nobleman and British Peer.. The theme is so 
worthy, that I seem to have slipped involuntarily from prose 
into Terse; but an epic could hardly tell all I feel towards that 
scene where ** My heart's in the Highlands.*' I venture on 
the freedom to append another brief note, one of many, to 
evidence the gratifying terms which led me, ''wrapt in 
measureless content," to my worshipped turret-room, whence 
the lovely garden, in the perfect Italian style of the sixteenth 
century, was seen at my feet, contrasting with the distant 
expanses of rich heather, bearing the eye away to the 
splendid mountain scenery that closed the horizon. It is 
not surprising that our beloved Sovereign, her accomplished 
consort, and as many as can of her loyal subjects, should 
long for a breath of the Highland air. On me its efficacy 
was like magic. My gun, which was at first a load, within 
a week had not the apparent weight of a straw, so rapidly 
had health and strength been recruited by the glorious 
exercise and vivifying clime. 

*• Dear Jerdan, 

'' I am sorry that you have put off your journey 
to 80 late a period, as I fear most of our friends will have 
left us before the time you mention ; but if you will take 
your chance of finding us alune» it will give Lady Willoughby 
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imd mjfielf gre^ pjloa^ure to $ee you^ This is not a good 
aoa#on for game, A94 tho weather baa b^en detestable, but 
in farming I msrer saw the oowitrj look better, and I have 
no oomplaints of any sort /9;&cept agaioat tbe bank* As 
jou aro kind enough to tako mch interest i^ this great 
4^njDem, I an> sorry to say that jpy experiments haye been 
jDpmh restricted by tbe oonstant rain, and the imperfect <M)n- 
Btruetion of tbe machine, but I ba^e great ho^e? of ultimate 
wif oe6{(, Send me b, line to say tb^ day we may ^^pept 

^^^* '• Yom-8 truly, 

••WILLOUGHBY DE ERE8BY. 

*' Drommopd Cwtle. Crieff, Sept 15.'* 

Too often high rank and riches are denied smne of the best 
«mo<^nfl which are naturally feit in the middle and lower 
islasses. They hare no experience of the di£Sculties that 
beset, the poverty that consumes, and certain sorrows of eir- 
eumstance that blast the dearest hopes of the strugglers in life. 
They cannot, therefore, enjoy the per£eet luxury of a fello^r* 
feeUng with the sufferers. But when, from obserFation, apd 
iba degree of sympathy it creates, they arrive at the same 
point, jbm^ turn, humani nihU a me alimum puio, k is 
(Bklmost a sublime achievement^ and ike God withiii, though 
moved to tenderness and mercy by another sense, is as 
{divine as where stirred by brotherly i/^we^ closer eommunioii, 
and warmer s^timent ! 

I may note a short visit to Taymouth, and the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Breadalbane, as among my most pleasant 
reminiscences in the enchanting Highlands. With the 
yioUe Jjady's family at Mellerstain, near Kelso, my boyhood 
was acquainted, ad»d from ber Ladyship I received ri^ o^ 
hospitality such as are giren tp an old friend, Tfiymoutb 
itself, ipliNidid as it is, possessed greater charms for m^ in ita 
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northern antiquities, and^ above all, in " the Black Book 
of the Campbells/' an ancient domestic diary of the most 
extraordinary character, which the noble owner brought to 
my bed-chamber, and thereby bereaved me of a whole 
night's sleep : for I could not quit the grip of such an MS. 
as that.* 

* Among instances of a similar nature, displaying the character of true 
nobility, I may mention an anecdote ^ the (amous lyrist, Captain Morris, 
and the late Lord Lonsdale. 'V\lien the Reform Ministry cut down the 
pension list, Morris's pension was reduced to one-half, which coming to the 
ear of this munificent peer, he indited an admirably delicate letter to the 
poet, remindinif him of the debt he owed for many pleasant hours, imd, 
though of the opposite school in politics, begging hjis acceptance of the 
amount of the defalcation, annually from him. Morrises answer was equally 
honourable in gracefully declining the boon, his old age not requiring the 
indulgence he had imagined so desirable In hit youth 1 — W. J. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



FORMATION OF THE ZOOLOGICAL AND FOUNDATION 
OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETIES — THE 
FOREIGN LITERARY GAZETTE — TALLEYRAND — 
INTRAMURAL SEPULCHRE -CEMETERIES— THE GAR- 
RICK CLUB. 

« Quorum pars * ♦♦fui.*" 

From personal sketching, I shall alternate to a glance 
at public affairs, in which the " Gazette " took a promi- 
nent interest, and to which I devoted mjself with much 
assiduity. With Mr. Vigors, in the establishment of the 
Zoological Society, I co-operated zealously, and was re- 
warded with the compliment of a perpetual ivory ticket, 
which I still retain, though I can very seldom use it. To 
this succeeded the formation of the Royal Geographical 
Society, the merit of originating which I claim for the 
'< Literary Gazette" and its Editor. 

The first idea and suggestion ever breathed for such 
an institution appeared in the " Literary Gazette " of the 
24th of May, 1828, when, in answer to a correspondent, 
I wrote and published the following paragraph : — 

" With regard to the hint that a Geographical Society 

* A word illegible. It seems somethiog like moff/ Perhaps magna, 
— Qwnn-e, by Printer, > 
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would be an excellent institution in England, we perfectly 
agree with our correspondent A. C. C. It is a great 
desideratum among our literary and scientific associations* 
Our numerous travellers returning homo would continually 
bring novelty and information ; and the meetings could not 
fail to be of the most agreeable and instructive kind. We 
are persuaded it only needs three or four active and influen- 
tial persons to originate such a plan, in. order to ensure its 
perfect success. • * * We trust to see this matter taken 
np by efficient hands." 

From the egg thus dropt, the Royal Geographical Society 
was liatched ; though a little time was spent in the incuba- 
tion ; for it was not until four months after, viz., the 20th 
of September, that the following appeared in No. 609 of the 
"Gazette*':— 

" Sir, 

" After your favourable mention in the * Literary 
Gazette ' of the 24th of May, of the hint relating to the 
establishment of a Geographical Society, I confidently 
expected that some of your correspondents would imme- 
diately discuss the formation of such an institution* My 
expectations having, however, been disappointed, and fearing 
that the answer to your correspondent may have escaped 
the notice of those who feel desirous of promoting geogra- 
phical knowledge, I request you will spare me a small 
portion of your columns to direct or recall attention to this 
important subject. 

" No country is so deeply interested as England in the 
acquisition of a correct knowledge of the physical, moral, 
and political geography of every part of the world ; yet, 
while we have societies for the cultivation of almost every 
other branch of knowledge, we have none for the cultivation 
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of tbat scienoe on which our politicul and commercial projs- 
peritj 00 greatly depends. 

** The Doii'.exiBtence of a geograpbiisal sooietj in England 
jc^onot, I am certain, hetrA^d to the want of person^io 
ingtitute it : for no nation abounds bo much as this country 
in voyagers and traveUers ; and the reading public generally 
i^onsiders the study of geography not less agreeable than 
instructivie. Neither can its absence arise from the want 
of means for effectually executing the purposes, for we have 
active and intelligent countrymen either constantly visitii]^ 
or residing in almost every part of the habitable globe. i 

''As we enjoy the benefit and pleasure derived from \ 
geography, and are better circumstanced* in reference to it» 
cultivation t&an*any other European nation, it may be 
inquired why a geographical society has not long since been 
established in England ? It is simply because no person pos- 
sessing influence and energy has proposed its establishment. 
Jf the formation of a geographical society was proposed, or 
j^ealously patronised by a few distinguished individuals, there j 
i9 no doubt that a society, which would unite the suffrages O.f 
the politician, the man of letters* and the merchant; would 
Xapidly bcpome eminent for its number^ and utility. 

** It would be easy to enumerate the objeets to which jft 
gepgrapbipal society would direct it^ attention, and tbp 
means by which th^ might be obtained ; but I will limit 
myself by stating, that I think statistics, the topography of 
the British empire, and history, so far as it is intimfttely 
connected with geography, should be included among itfi 
objepts ; and that furnishing traveller? with topics of inquiry 
connex5ted with the countries tbej visit, and encouraging 
them by conferring honorary distinctions^ pr pecuniary 
rewards, and by the publication of their observations, 
should be employed as means pf increasing our gep|fraphiBal 
knowledge. 
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" In concluBion, I take the liberty of stating my conviction 
of the strong' probability that geography, through bemg 
honoured and patronised, would be more generally and deeply 
studied, and thereby attain the rank of a science, which it 
should, but does not at present possess in England. 
** I am yours, &c. 

Still, after thus moving the matter in various likely 
quarters, and stimulating and negotiating, more than a yeaf 
was spent before Mr. Huttmann, of the Asiatic Society, the 
writer of the foregoing letter, Mr. Britton, and one or two 
other individuals favourable to the project, with myself, and 
canvassed by him, viz.. Captain (now Admiral) Smyth, Francis 
Baily, Lieut. Stratford, Colonel Colby, <fec., succeeded in 
procuring the required co-operation. In consequence of 
a communicatiou from Mr. Britton, with the £rst uncor- 
rected proof of a Prospectus on the 8th of May, 1830 
(*• L. G.,*' No. 694), I promulgated the following notice :— 

** We are vei*y glad to have received the prospectus of a 
plan for forming a London Geographical Society, which we 
have long considered to be a great desideratum among our 
learned and useful national institutions. The Geographical 
Society of Paris has contributed, and is always contributing, 
much valuable information to the world ; and assuredly this 
maritime country, with colonies in every comer of the earth, 
the most enterprising seamen, and the most zealous travel- 
lers, ought not to be in the rear, where it has the means of 
being at the head of such interesting inquiries. "The pros- 
pectus for the establishment of the London Geographical 
Institution, after remarking on the paramount consequence 
of geographical science, and the want of any encouragement 
to its cultivation in Bngland (of all the countries iu thd 
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world ! !) ; and after describing the progress and beneficial 
results of the Parisian association during the nine years of 
its existence, goes on to propose the formation of a similar 
society in London, whose object shall be to collect and 
register all the important facts comprehended under the 
two great divisions of political and physical geography ; 
those of physical geography, including mountains, rivers, 
soil, climate, distribution of animals, vegetables, minerals, 
&c. ; and those of political geography, comprehending 
ancient and moral civil divisions of the countries, sites of 
towns, both ancient and modern ; nature of government ; 
distribution of languages ; roads, canals, manufactures, 
population, education ; the whole statistics of a country, &c. 
A house or chambers ; a library, to contain all the best 
books on geography, with maps, charts, &,c, ; a correspon- 
dence to be formed with similar societies and individuals in 
different parts of the world ; prizes for the determination of 
particular questions, and inquiries, which would extend our 
knowledge of geographical facts, and the occasional publi-^ 
cation, in a small and cheap form, of all the useful results at 
which the society arrives, are among the leading features 
of this plan, of the success of which we cannot ent^tain a 
doubt, and to the advancement of which we shall be happy' 
to contribute by every means in our power, especially as the 
idea was originally thrown out and recommended in our 
columns more than twelve months ago.'* 

I made some corrections and alterations in this prospectus^ 
and it was immediately printed and circulated among parties 
thought likely to approve of and promote the design. The 
result was all that could be wished. The original sugges- 
tions of the " Gazette" were adopted and acted upon. The 
hints, if they did not immediately fructify, took root ; and, 
at last, in the summer of 1830, a meeting of the Raleigh 
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(Travelling) Club took place, with Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
Barrow in the chair ; than whom there could not be a more 
desirable person to preside over the resolutions, seven in 
number, then and there agreed to, for *' Establishing a 
Geographical Society." Farther, a potential provisional 
committee of individuals, distinguished for scientific know- 
ledge and extensive travel, was appointed to frame the 
constitution of the society, and their names afforded to the 
pnblic a certain assurance of success ; for I have but to 
mention Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
Sir A. de Capell Brooke, Mr. Cam Hobhouse (now Lord 
Bronghton), Mr. Hay (of the Colonial Office), Colonel Leake, 
Captain (now Admiral) Beaufort, Captain Basil Hall, Sir 
John Franklin (alas !), Admiral Smyth, Captain Mangles, 
Mr. Barrow, Colonel Colby, Mr. Robert Brown, the great 
botanist, Mr. Henry Ward, Major the Honourable G. Keppell^ 
Mr. Murdoch, Mr. Greenough, and though last, assuredly not 
least (and, in the result, the most ardent and efficient friend 
to the society), Mr. (now Sir) Roderick Murchison, in order 
to show that the work was now undertaken under auspices 
which could not fail to bring it into extended action, and 
direct its course to eminent utility and ^clat, Captaifi 
Macoifochie was elected secretary, and his indefatigable 
character also augured well for the infant association. 

It is only justice to observe, that the parties who had 
stirred the business to this public demonstration, enjoying 
the prospect of a fruitful issue to their labours, displayed no 
petty jealousy on the occasion, but cordially joined, and 
gave their best support to the distinguished band which had, 
at length, embarked in the cause, and launched it with a 
wet sheet and a flowing sail on so bright a sea.* The 

* Appendix K. 
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Ibviken of Wellington aind Bedford ; Lords Melville, Aberde^n^ 
Bexley, and Prudhoe, Daviea Gilbert ; Sirs ll. Peel, George 
Murray, George CJerk, H, Iiiglis, B. Parry, George 
Cockbum ; the Right Hon. C. Yorke, Mr. Wilson Croker, 
Captain Beechey, Dr. Rog<it, and many other men, eminent 
in the inteUectual annals of their time, were speedily etirolled 
as members ; and thia great maritime country witnessed at 
kit the foundation of an institute which has sine^ dond 
miucb for its honour and advantage, and will, I trust, con^ 
tinue for eenturies to come, to Expand and enrich thid 
Wide^Bpread field of its important labours. 

Frequent meetings were now cotirendd, the proceedings 
at which I had great pleasure in making public, and in 
oonsequence of which above five hundred adhenons Were 
announced of noblemen and gentlemen of distinction in life 
and literaiure, such as I never knew combined before at the 
Commencement of any undertaking of any kind. Mr. 
Barrow in an admirable address took a comprehensive view 
of the objects contemplated, and the ample means which a 
nation like England possessed, with its vast colonies and 
leets corering every sea, to accomplish them all in a splendid 
manner. Before the end of the season Lord God^ch 
(Earl of Ripon) was elected President, and the Sbciety ■ 
entered fairly and fully upon the career of its imperial use- 
fulness* There have been periods of comparative languor 
since, but feeling, as I think I have a right to do, somewhat 
in loco parenHs, I take a papa's pride in believing that it 
i& at the present day in ild flourishing and beneficial a 
condition as ever it was at any preceding date. 

tn this year I was, as previously told, one of the half- 
dozen founders of the Melodists' Club ; but had a far more 
busy time of it in making preparations for the issue of a 
new periodical, which required immense correspondence. 
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research, and application, yet which I was not afraid to face 
with one colleague, in whose intelligence and spirit I had 
the utmost confidence, and the alliance of others of great 
information and ahilitj. This was no other than the weekly 
publication of a journal as full of matter as the '' Gazette," 
of a similar form, and doing the same for the literature, 
arts, and sciences of the rest of the world, as its elder 
brother was doing for native land. The " Foreign Literary 
Gazette '* offered a seductive prospect of valuable matter 
and promise of reputation and reward. My immediate 
associate was my friend Captain Williams, since and now so 
favourably known to the public in the official capacity of 
Inspector of Prisons ; and I am inclined to fancy that the 
cultivation of his mind and practice of his pen in this lite- 
rary pursuit may have had some share in producing that 
sagacity which he has displayed in performing the difficult 
duties of his office, and marked the lucidity which has 
imparted such high value to his Blue-book Reports. There 
are few schools superior to the school of literary reviewing 
and miscellaneous essay for developing the intellectual 
faculties and enlarging the understanding. To write even 
indifferently men must learn something ; to write well they 
must study devotedly and learn a great deal, a certain 
degree of exercise and discipline of the faculties is indis- 
pensable. My friend was no superficial reader, and had 
seen much of the world to improve his natural qualifications. 
And so, . we set to work upon the ** Foreign Literary 
Gazette," of which thirteen numbers from January 6, 
1830, are now lying before me, and seem to me, on 
perusal, to be most deservedly entitled to a wanner 
reception and a better fate than they met with either from 
learned or popular circles. 

Our Adjutant-General was Mr. H. Smith, an assistant of 

TOL, IV. T 
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adequate ealibre, a steady good bard-worker, who ooald go 
through a great deal and perf>rm the serrice Terj satisfac- 
torily. As Secretary to "King's College, London, he has 
evinced the poBsession of these sterling requisites. Mr. 
Lloyd of the Foreign Post-Office (my diligent and laborious 
coadjutor in the " Gazette *' for more than twenty years) 
and other allies formed a strong stvff ; and correspondents 
were engaged from Petersburgh to Naples. Publishers in 
erery quarter were also eoUsted, and in order to perfect the 
arrangements, Mr. Smith travelled into Belgium, Holland, 
and Germany, and Captain Williams into France, whilst I, 
at-home, obtained the ambassadorial patronage and co-ope- 
ration of Prince Lieven, Prince Esterhazy, Lord Borghersh 
(then at Florence), and other persons in power who could 
. facilitate our intercourse with distant countries, and help us 
in other respects to a most convenient extent. 

An imposing field was chalked oat and a flattering vista 
opened. Messrs. Longmans and Mr. Oolburn for a consi- 
derable time debated on taking £500 interests each, but I 
believe it occurred to them that the task of editing would 
distract me too much from the ^ Literary Gazette *' (then a 
very lucrative investment) and they threw cdd water on the 
Novelty, from its conoocUon to its finide ; to tho need for 
which latter end their discountenance, in great measure, 
contributed. Mr. Murray did not coquette with my pro« 
posal to him to join forces, and his note in answer is so 
characteristic, that — ^here it is 



^ Albemada-straet, Demm^r 23, 1829. 

«Mt dear Jxbdak» 

*' I have not been so inattentive to your fonner 
applications respecting the * Foreign Literary Gazette,' 
as it may have appeared to you ; for upon every occasion 
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that I reeeiyed a letter from jou on this subject I wrote to 

or ioqaired of Messrs. Longman what thej intended to do ; 

but I never could obtain a decisive or satisfactory answer. 

" I decline joining in the * Foreign Literary Gazette,' for 

no other reason than the thorough knowledge of myself — 

that I should be a restless and teasing partner — and indeed 

I can absohitelj do nothing when I Am obliged to act 

with others. 

'' With most sincere thanks for your very kind offer, and 

with the warmest wishes for the mccess of the undertaking 

(of which I have not the smallest doubt), 

** I remain, 

*• My dear Jordan, 

** Most faithfully yours, 

« JOHN MURRAY. 
« W, Jkrdan, Esq.'* 

It was, however, the stamp which defeated us. Some of 
the arrangements are of literary curiosity enoagh to be 
mentioned. In Paris, Captain Williams found it expedient 
to salary a literary agent, to visit all the booksellers' shops 
from week to week, and collect the budgets they professed 
themselves ready and desirous to forward for notice to 
England. The secretaries and reporters of the literary and 
scientific societies engaged to send regular reports of their 
proceedings. An eminent " hand " undertook the fine arts. 
A prospectus in French was published with Galignani's 
name at the foot of it ; ak was another in Italian, for circu- 
lation in Italy, with the address of Signer W. Jackson, of 
Home, and recommended to the classics of that Carbonari 
country by '^ suca devotiss. Senritori i Redattori deUa 
foreign Literary Gazette ! " In short Captain Williams* 
Pariaiaii arrangements were upon a perfect scale, to secure 

t2 
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from persons of acknowledged talent in every braneli Ve 
sought to illustrate constant communications of a superior 
order. 

Mr. Smith was equally assiduous and successful in his 
mission, and in all the considerable places he yisited, made 
engagements with such writers for instance as De Reiffen- 
berg and Quetelet, at Brussels ; Dr. Blume, at the Hague; 
got the assurance of my friend, Mr. Bosworth's best 
services ; and at Berlin, Copenhagen, Leipzig, Breslau, 
Dresden, Gottingen, Darmstadt, &o., &>c., &c., secured the 
co-operation of first-rate celebrities, 

I look back on the excitement of this affair with astonish- 
ment. The paper was announced to be produced, but 
how ? with already as much, or more on my head than I 
could do justice to, the brain-seething of the plans and 
details did not allow me to take into consideration. But it 
came out, with great novelty of information for English 
readers, and a very pleasing and instructive Miscellany it 
was. It would require more room than I can afford to attempt 
even a slight notice of its more important contents, but I 
rescue from its sad oblivion a few anecdotes of Talleyrand, 
which may not have crept out of it elsewhere. 

«' ANECDOTES OP TALLEYRAND. 

" [Very many are the anecdotes recounted of the celebrated 
Talleyrand ; we do not rememb.er a tithe of those we have 
heard and read, which, like Lord Norbury's, sparkle and 
are partially forgotten ; but the following will, we trust, be 
found to be original, and pregnant enough for a half-page 
of relievo in the * Foreign Literary Gazette/] 

** Shortly after the affair of Pichegru and Moreau, a 
banker who had been introduced to Talleyrand, and 
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admitted to the honour of several conferences with him, 
wrote to his Excellency to solicit an audience, which was 
granted. Talleyrand was at that time minister for foreign 
affairs. The report of the death of George III. had just 
obtained circulation throughout Paris, and was naturally 
suspected to produce a great sensation on the stock 
exchange. The banker, who, like many of his financial 
brethren, wished to make a good hit, and thought the 
present a favourable opportunity, had the indiscretion to 
reveal to the minister the real object of his visit. Talley- 
rand listened to him without moving a muscle of his 
phlegmatic visage, and at length replied in a solemn 
tone : — ' Some say that the King of England is dead, others 
say that he is not dead ; but do you wish to know my 
opinion ? ' * Most anxiously. Prince ! ' * Well then, I 
believe — neither ! I mention this in confidence to you ; 
but I rely on your discretion : the slightest imprudence 
on your part would compromise me most seriously.' 

** Madame Flamelin one day reproached M. de Moutrou 
with his attachment to Talleyrand. ' Good God ! madam,' 
replied M. de Moutrou, with ndwetit ' who could help liking 
him, he is so wicked ! ' 

" Talleyrand, speaking of the members of the French 
Academy, observed — * after all, it is possible they may one 
day or other do something remarkable. A flock of geese 
once saved the Capitol of Rome.' 

'* On a certain occasion, a friend was conversing with 
Talleyrand on the subject of Mademoiselle Duchenois, the 
French actress and another lady, neither of them remark- 
able for beauty. The first happens to have peculiarly bad 

teeth, the latter none at all. * If Madame S ,' said 

Talleyrand, 'only had teeth she would be as ugly 'as 
Mademoiselle Duchenois.' 
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*' A distingubhed personage onee remarked to Talleyrand, 

* in the upper Chamber at least are to be found men pos< ! 
sessed of consciences.* * Consciences,' replied Tallejrand, 

* to be wart : I know many a peer who has got two.' 

** Madame de Stael, speaking of Talleyrand, illustrates hia i 
character in the following happy and ikmiliar manner : — 

* The good Maurice, is not unlike the mannikins with which 
children play— dolls with heads of cork and legs of lead : 
throw them up which way you jdeasoy they are sure to fall \ 
on their feet.' j 

^< Talleyrand had a confidential servant excessively devoted 
to his interests, but withal superlatively inquisitive. Having 
one day intrusted him with a letter, the prince watched his | 
faithful valet from the window of bds apartment, and with 
some surprise saw him reading the letter en route. On the 
next day a similar commission was confided to the servant, 
and to the second letter was added a postscript, couched in 
the following terms : — ' You may send a verbal answer by 
the bearer ; he is perfectly acquainted with the whole affair, 
having taken the precaution to reaed this previously to its 
delivery ! ' Such a postscript must have been more 
effective than the severest reproaches.*' . 

But neither able reviews, interesting original papers, 
accounts of important scientific discoveries, nor lighter 
matter and amusing anecdotes, could prevail upon John Bull 
to disburse two shillings a week for two literary journals (the 
Foreign was published every Wednesday), yet the circula- 
tion was satisfactory, but the expenses (including c<m- 
siderable sums for expeditious translations from several 
languages) were consuming, and the advertisements did not 
come in flush (my partners in the <* ould " L. Gr. siting the 
example 'of retentlveness) ; and thus, in spite of gallant 
exertions, we found it prudent to give up our arduous work 
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at the close of its first, and last, quarter. In bidding fare* 
well, we stated that we had entered into the speculation in 
the belief that a desire ta possess a speedj acquaintance 
with foreign Eterature and science was so preyalent in 
England, that a work of the kind would be encouraged to • 
such an extent as to remunerate the yery great labour and 
expense that must be incurred in carrying it on. Our brief 
ezpenment had convinced us we were partially mistaken in 
our opinion. It was true, the journal had met with liberal 
support, and most flattering testimonies of approbation ; 
but the former had not been sufficient to induce us, on a 
rational view of the case, to proceed with the design. We 
had enjoyed, as our prospectus held out, regular contribu- 
tions from the first men in Europe, and yet, great as the 
cost was of printing nearly every syllable from MSS. in 
modern and ancient languages, translated, we firmly 
believed that perseverance and the outlay of much capital, 
would have established the publication. 

Thus we closed our well-intended labours, after thirteen 
weeks' incessant application, building on foundations 
expensively as well as extensively laid down ; and my 
friend and myself, on counting up our comforts, found that 
we had lost, as nearly as possible, a hundred pounds per 
week on our foreign whistle* 

Though losses and crosses 

Be lessons light severe, 
There's wit. there, ye'll get there^ 

Ye'll find nae other where. 

So singeth the Ayrshire bard, but whether I learnt any- 
thing worth while or not from this experiment, I always 
flatter myself that it was the best^ and ultimately the most 
beneficial and productive lesson my esteemed cdUeague ever 
leamt. 
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The nature of mj occupation, and the manifold con- 
nections to which it led, brought me into contact with all 
the schemes that arose, from time to time, for material and 
social improvement, or ameliorating the condition of such 
sections of the community as were suffering distress or 
wrong from the constitution of our revolving system, ever 
causing mutations, which, on the progress of events and the 
consequent prosperity of individuals and classes, irresistibly 
tend to the misfortunes and adversity of others. The 
general level is, no doubt, maintained ; but, in preserving 
it, it is the fate of some to rise and some to fall, by the 
certain force of circumstances, and neither by error nor fault 
of their own. Works and efforts for the common good are 
almost invariably attended by partial, and frequently by 
wide-spread, injuries. 

The feeling conviction of this law, and the hardships which 
it inflicts, is the origin of most of the benevolent institutions 
and charities which reflect so much honour on British 
humanity, and especially abound in the metropolis of the 
Empire. A number of these sprung up in my active time, 
and it is a source of heartfelt consolation to me that my 
humble exertions were never withheld from their aid to the 
utmost of my power. I can conscientiously lay the unction 
to my soul, that I was not one of the kind so poignantly 
anathematised by my friend Martin Tupper : — 

Oh, but *ti8 war to the knife man, 
Selfish and desperate strife, man, 

* * * ♦ , 

What do they care for your cares^ man^ 

Nobody heeds 

How the heart bleeds, 
Nor how a poor fellow fares, man. 

On the contrary, I ever took a lively interest even in the 
minor propositions and processes devised for beneficial ends, 
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and in reviewing my life (with all its imperfections), I can 
safely say that I did not neglect my duties towards my 
fellow-creatures, nor fail to contribute my share of useful- 
ness to the common weal. A refreshing evidence of this 
(recalling long-forgotten things to my memory) has reached 
me since the publication of my preceding volumes ; and as 
the writer touches on improvements yet to be carried into 
execution, I beg leave to add his letter, and a sample of 
its enclosure, in illustration of the things which have since 
been done, and the things which it is still desirable to 
effect : — 

« January 19, 1853. 

"Dear Sir, 

" In your first two volumes of amusing auto- 
biography, on referring to your editorial labours in the 
* Literary Gazette,' you, with great truth, take credit for its 
influence on public opinion, as evinced by many of the hints 
scattered through its columns having been seized and actad 
on. You name some instances ; you might have taken 
credit for more. 

" I was for some years, though at distant intervals, an 
occasional contributor to its pages. The few prose com- 
positions you may call to mind were all headed * A Few 
Queries ; ' many of these related to architectural subjects. 
They were all accepted, and to one paper was assigned the 
post of honour, the first page. I have not a copy of each by 
me, but I can recall them to your recollection by a transoript 
of one, which I herewith enclose, and therein you will see 
the articles alluded to. 

*' I think, too, it was in one of these papers that the 
monstrous superstructure then overhanging the Mansion 
House, in the City, and since removed, was first brought 
into notice. 
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" It was there, too, that attention wm first directed to 
the utterly neglected condition of the Parks^ parUcularij 
Hyde Park,* now hecome undoubtedly one of the completest 
and finest promenades in Europe. 

" You will make such use of these hints as you may 
think proper, and, with the best wishes fw the success of 
your work, 

** I am, dear Sir, 

" Yours, 

« ALPHA,'' 

« A FEW QUERIES. 

« Take this," 
" What's this.'*— Old Play. 

** Whether Mr. M. A. Taylor, who undertook by his late 
bill to make steam-engines consume their own smoke, would 
have any objection to stand any day, a little before he 
dined, just for five minutes, on London Bridge, particularly 
on the western side ? and whether, if he did so, he might not 
by the operation save himself the expense of a dinner, 
deducting only the necessary charge for a dose of physic, 
to clean out his inside after the treat ? 

** Whether it is quite fair to be always reproaching oar 
Continental neighbours for commencing buildings which 
they never finish, \rhile we exhibit Somerset House (the 
finest and most central object of our metropolis) with an 
entire wing yet unbuilt, and thus left for the best part of a 
century ? 

" For how many years is it to happen in this * great 
nation,' as we delight to call it, that whilst other ci4>itals 
boast of superb palaces for their nati<mal pictures, a foreigner 
shall be directed, when inquiring fw ours, to a paltry little 
house, Ko. 100, Pall Mall, where he will find them disposed 

* I rememher a ridiculous con. at the time. "Why are the three parki 
like single men ?— Because, if taken in, they are done for ! " 
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in such rooms as mftnj a retired cheesemonger wonid be 
far from being proud of ? 

" Whether, in these refining times, when a cowkeeper 
has named his eow-ahed a Lactearinm, the 'old-fashioned 
name of the City-road, leading to it, might not be considered 
obsolete, and changed to thai of the Via Laetea ? 

** Why the great western door of St. PauVs, affording so 
fine a vista to the cupola, is never opened ? Whether the 
Dean and Chapter are afraid that, by letting in so much 
light and air to the church, all the damp and mildew 
would be excluded ? or whether it is intended for the benefit 
of the bun trade, the little door opened being built close 
against the pastry-cook's shop ? 

" Why the numbers of the picture at our annual exhibi- 
tion are so ingeniously placed as to n^ke up just one-half 
of the fatigue of the day, in finding them out ? whether 
there is any joke in the thing ? and where the gist lies? 

** When the opening into Lincoln's-inn Fields, begun 
twenty years ago, by the way of Pickett Place, shall be 
completed ? and whether, whenever that event shall occur, 
it would not be a great treat to mark the astonishment of 
many of the neighbouring inhabitants at first sight of that 
terra incognita ? many thousands having, from its always 
having been so carefully shut up, never so much as dreamed 
of its existence ! 

" What can possibly be the reason that this, the finest 
square in England (perhaps in Europe), should be so sedu- 
lously shut up from all observation, as a thing to be 
ashamed of ; and, although within a few yai'ds on each side 
of the two greatest thoroughfares of the metropolis, no 
access let into it but by by-ways and alleys ? Whether 
any very atrocious act, any very horrible murder, has 
brought upon its precincts this heavy doom, or whether the 
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only reason it is deemed proper to conceal it is the great 
quantity of lawyers living in it ? 

" Whether the taste for music is not sufficiently spread 
to allow of the Italian Opera heing thrown open to the 
puhlic, at something like the prices at which it is enjoyed 
in other capitals ? and, as under the present system of 
exclusion all who have anything to do in its management 
have heen invariably ruined, whether it might not (just by 
way of experiment) be as well to try, in place of the 
patronage of the great, what might be done by the 
admission of the many ? 

" Why, as we seem at length awakened in this, ^ the first 
capital of Europe,' to the propriety of a few statues here 
and there, one or two might not, just by way of change, be 
exhibited of marble ? and whether, through the smoke 
which prevails always, and the fog which prevails often, 
those of bronze do not, at a very few feet distance, look 
wonderfully like huge heaps of mud ? 

" Why, amongst the many improvements for regaining 
land from the water, that great marsh within view of the 
Eoyal Palace, called the Parade, in St. James's Park, 
might not be advantageously attempted ? or whether, as 
among the numerous Government offices which surround it, 
BO many persons are presumed to be cooling their heels in 
attendance within, it is deemed but fair and equitable that 
the crowd should be allowed to cool their heels without ? " 

These and many other suggestions of a similar kind were 
perseveringly enforced in the page of the ** Literary 
Gazette," and among others there was no design in which 
(as I have already noticed) I took a more zealous eoncem 
than in the proposal to prohibit intra-mural burial, and 
provide cemeteries in fitting adjacent localities, where the 
de ad might repose amid beauties of external nature. 
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grateful to the senses of those who lamented their loss ; 
and he resolved into their mortal elements without poisoning 
the health and shortening the existence of the liying. 
This important suhject has heen ardently taken up since 
I first moved in it, and is^ I now hope, in the act of 
being fully reformed, Kensal Green, Brompton, Norwood, 
Highgate, and other sites hear testimony to the eligibility 
of such establishments, but the good derived from them 
is as nothing when compared with the greater good of 
shutting up the gorged graveyards in London, and the 
horrible Golgothas in the vaults of churches, where thou- 
sands have been borne to " rot and rot," in most disgusting 
abomination. At the period of which I am now writing, 
I recollect one grand scheme which I warmly supported — 
it was for a spacious national cemetery, somewhat of the 
same character as that of P^re la Chaise at Paris, intended 
to occupy a site of 150 acres about Primrose Hill, and 
to be divided into three regions of tombs, with catacombs, 
mausoleums, temples — laid out in the fine style of oma* 
mental gardening, and adorned with rich and varied 
displays of architecture and sculpture. The estimated 
expense was 400,0002. , and it was calculated that the 
30,000 bodies annually deposited in the midst of the 
crowded capital, could be solemnly interred here and 
remain undisturbed for generations, and until all that once 
was man should be undistinguishable from his mother earth. 
The plan, however, fell to the ground. The time was not 
yet ripe for so desirable a consummation. 

But death and life, sadness and mirth sojourn next door 
to each other : 

Festinat enim de currere velox 
Flosculus ftnguetn miserseque brevisBima vit» 
Portio ; dum bibimusi dum serta, unguenta, puellas 
PoBcimus^ obstrepit non intellecta senectug. 
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I think the next matter that occupied mj attention was 
the fonnation of the Garrick Club. Acddentally meeting 
Lord Mulgrave in the street (having missed the subjoined and 
preceding notes*) he told me he v-as going to join a small 
party of friends and lorers of the drama at Mr. Winston's, 
in Charles-street, Covent Garden, in order to concert the 
initiation of a club far the promotion of dmmatic and 
gmieral interest of t3ie stage. His Lordship at once put 
the imaginary shilling into my hand, and no recruit was 
ever a heartier yoluateer than I was. I accompanied him, 
and 150 eligible members were associated on the broad 
principle that they would combine all the essentials of a 
club, limited to 200, with the advantages of literary society, 
by bringing together . the patrons of the drama, actors, and 
dramatic authors, and gentlemen who were most eminent 
in their respective circles, and entertaining opinions con- 
genial to the objects in view. The list of 200 was 
immediately filled up, the Duke of Sussex elected patron, 
the Earl of Mulgrave, president, and Sir George War- 
render, vice-president. Committee, sob-committee, trustees, 
auditors, &g,, were appointed, and the limitation of mem- 
bers extended to 300. Many suggestions of ways 'and 
means were offered, but finally everything was left to the 
discretion of the committee, which was composed of noble 

* ** My. dear sir. 

** I sent you a few lines the day before I left town, to express 
to you the pleasure I should feel if you would consent to be one of my 
confrh'eSf to whom is confided the task of managing the conceins of the 
Garrick club. My serrant (who h an Italian) does not seem very cer- 
tain that he left the note at the right house. So I send this, lest by 
any mistake of mine the committee should be deprived of the benefit of 
your assistance during my absence from town. • 

" Believe me, 

*' Yoon, very &ithfully, 

^ MULORATB. 

«' Mulgrave Castle, October 27," 
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and distinguifiked individatils, deemed most likely to mould 
the undertaking into a BuccessM shape. Probatt's hotel, 
in King-Btreet, Covent Garden, was bought, and the 
interior skilfully and expeditiously re-arranged according 
to chib requisites, by Mr. BeaKeley, to the day of his death 
an actiye and pleasant member, contributing his talent 
to the needful alterations, and his irit and humour to the 
social enjoyment of the place. Into both these modes 
of doing my "possible" for the new-born society, I also 
took a busy part in union with the president, vice-president. 
Lord W. Lennox, Mr. Frank Mills, and Mr. Beazeley 
(perhaps another or two) in the choice of furniture, glasses, 
and other necessary articles, but particidarly in the 
selection of wines, whereon there hangs a tale. 

Samples were sent in from Various quarters, either 
recommended by friends of the parties or ordered by the 
wine committee ; and ' it so happened that Grove House 
was the. most convenient place to try and pronounce judg- 
ment on these candidates for the Garrick custom. My 
coadjutors consequently did me the pleasure of dining 
^several times at Brompton, and the specialties of the 
occasion induced much merriment, and relished the more 
on account of its difference from the formalities of set 
entertainmefnts. The £oor of one side of the dining-room 
would be studded with an array of phials, vesseb such as 
anchovy-sauce or catsup are sold in, and bottles such as 
the parson stigmatised ; 



Ye gods avert from eyes divine. 
Such eyesores m a pint of wine. 



The whole, indeed, as the Yankees say, was *' lannin' to 
look at." However, somehow or other, we got through our 
task (generally washed or blotted it out by a cod bottle^ of 
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which the worth was known, from the cellar), laid in for the 
club to begin with a sufficient quantity of what was most 
approved, and suffered the rest to sink into vinous oblivioa. 
So I fancied, but not so]some of the merchants who had been 
candidates for orders. Some months after I was rather asto- 
nished by the appearance of a few " little bills " for the 
phials, anchovy, and catsup and pint abortions alluded to. I 
remonstrated, in vain, and one after another as they were 
delivered in, I paid the charges for these small temptations, 
without troubling the club, as the club had not drank any ; 
and not very reluctantly (except as to full price) where the 
specimens exceeded the pintly modicum appeal to taste. 
By accident I have yet one of these bills among my huddle 
of papers, and as its quantums exceeded the wee measures, 
to pay for which, alone, I objected, I just copy the list to 
show to what straits we were reduced in performing the dan- 
gerous service imposed upon us by our unthinking confreres* 

" 1. Light old Port ; 2. Stouter ditto ; 3. Pale Sherry ; 
4. Brown ditto ; 5. West India Madeira ; 6. East India 
ditto ; 7. Hock ; 8. ditto, red ; 9. East India Bucellas ; 
10. Sauterne ; II. Pale Champagne ; 12. ditto. Brown; 
13. Claret; 14. ditto; 15. Whisky; 16. Pale Brandy; 
17. Maraschino ; 18. Noyeau Rouge ; 19. ditto, Blanc ; 
20. Curagao ; and 21. Goldwater" — ^the sum total of which 
caused my eyes to water (after my mouth had), and a certain 
exchange of gold to pass from my pocket into that of the 
acute dealer, who had not, unluckily for me, been deemed 
deserving of any commission. 

It must have been an inspiration of such revels that I 
bore off the bell, in a close competition, and linked my 
fame with that of the Garrick for ever, by devising the 
symbol under which it flourishes, viz., the globe and legend 
in a garter, *' All the world's a stage." This was adopted 
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bj acclamation, and to give it more public celebrity, I had 
a wood-engraying cut, and with the sanction and applause of 
the President and Committee printed it at the head of a 
series of sixteen papers which adorned the light litera- 
ture of the •* Gazette " during the first half-year of the 
Club, in whose library a letter-box was placed to receive 
contributions to illustrate dramatic matters, and advance 
the interests of the theatrical world. In both instances, so 
cordially did some of my '' talented *' colleagues second me, 
the proposed end was very agreeably answered. In the 
first paper, after a beautiful translation of the chorus from 
the ** Seven before Thebes," of -/Eschylus, by Mr. Frank 
Mills, the question agitated two years before in the '' Gaz- 
ette," on the amendment of the law relative to dramatic 
literary property (on Mr. G. Lamb's motion, in the House of 
Commons), was again taken up and the cause, which has 
since been carried, zealously advocated : and among the 
picked up facetiae I see ** I will never' marry a woman who 

can't carve/' said M . ** Why ? " "Because she 

would not be a Help Meat for me." The next gave an 
account of the opening festival, at which the Duke of 
Sussex presided, and a charmingly appropriate song, 
written by James Smith (** pleasantest of pleasant men ") 
was admirably sung by Braham ; as were also a new 
glee, by a member, chaunted by the musical party, led 
by Sir George Smart, and a song composed and sung 
by M. Sola. But it would lead me a Will o* the Wisp 
chase to pursue the scintillations of this meteor theme, 
and with all my liking for it, I must away ; only noting 
that farewell entertainments to Young and Charles Eemble 
on their leaving the stage (the former has retired from, 
the latter still graces the club with his gentlemanly man- 
ners and long collected theatrical anecdote and intelligence) 

VOL. IV. V 
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were very interesting assemblies ; and that the picture- 
gallery of Charles Mathews (so exuberantly the delight of 
the Garrick) was purchased and presented to it by its con- 
stant friend the late Mr. Durrant, and it now one of the 
most interesting of the lions of London. 

To finish this chapter agreeably to the spirit of its later 
pages, I have only to add &jeu d' esprit in which the initial 
letters stand for James Smith and John Robinson Planche. 

THE ALPHABET TO MADAME VESTRIS. 

Though not xvith lace bedizened o'er 

From James's and from Howell's, 
Ah ! don't despise us twenty -four 

Poor consonants and vowels. 

Though critics may your powers discuss, 

Your charms applauding men see, 
Remember you from four of us 

Derive your X. L. N. C— J. S. 

VESTRIS'S ANSWER TO THE ALPHABET. 

Dear Fi'iends ! although no more a dunce 

Than many of my betters, 
I'm puzzled to reply at once 

To four and twenty letters. 

Perhaps you'll think that may not be 

So hard a thing to do, 
For what is difficult to me. 

Is A. B. C. to you. 

However, pray dismiss your fears, 

Nor fancy you have lost me. 
Though many many bitter tears 

Our first acquaintance cost nie. 

Believe me, till existence ends. 

Whatever ill beset you. 
My oldest literary friends, 

I never can forget you. — J. R. P. 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 



THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION — SQUABBLE WITH DR. 
WHEWELL, MASTER OF TRINITY — JAMES HOGG, 
THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, IN LONDON — EDITING 
FISHER'S " NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY " — 
THOMAS GRENVILLE— LORD ELDON. 

What cannot art and industry perform, 
When Science plans the progress of their toil. 

Bkattie. 

If I can fasten hut one cup upon him, 

With that which he has drunk to-night already, 

He'll he as full of quarrel and offence 

As my young Mistress' dog. 

Shakspere. 

Passing onward, a brief space of time opened a new 
source of pursuit in which I took great delight. I refer 
to the origination of the British Association, to promote the 
interests of which I immediately devoted the ** Literary 
Gazette," and from that date to 1850, when my connection 
with the journal was unscrupulously severed by base intrigue, 
continued from year to year to labour in its service with 
untiring assiduity. I attended fevery meeting after the first i 
and to the last, with the exception of Belfast, took a share 
in the proceedings, and with the able scientific aid of my 
near friend and relative, Mr. Thomas Irwin, who generally 
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accompanied me to the later meetings, and the assistance, 
either purchased or Tolunteered from other quarters, made up 
the reports which filled hundreds of columns of mjpuhlication. 
This periodical was the foremost to perforti the task, and 
its example was judiciously followed hj others, to the great 
advantage of the Institution. With the hurthen of all the 
work on my mind, I nevertheless found the meetings most 
agreeahle and instructive holidays ; somewhat costly 
perhaps, for ** I guess " I spent a very considerable sum 
of money upon them ; and reaped no pecuniary return : for 
it is a curious literary fact that during the weeks the 
''Gazette'' inserted the transactions, it invariably decreased 
in circulation, its leaves, like those of the trees, falling in 
Autumn. 

Still it was pains well bestowed, and funds disbursed 
in a way which brought no repentance. A multitude of 
useful and pleasant connections were formed during a 
score of meetings ; new scenes were visited ; and new 
attractions of antiquities, arts, and nature explored ; and I 
can call to memory only one annoying incident that occurred 
to mar the general impression of gratification and in- 
struction from the whole. I do not allude to gallanting 
Miss Martineau, after the brilliant and hospitable Newcastle 
meeting, to the sea-lashed terminus of Fingal's Cave, at 
Staffa, but to a succeeding rupture which took place at 
Cambridge, under the presidency of Dr. Whewell. With 
this learned and encyclopedial-minded, but somewhat 
arrogant scholar, I had maintained a social acquaintance, 
thankful for his familiar condescension, admiring his 
various and comprehensive talents, joining his friends for 
a season in regrets that they had not been suitably acknow- 
ledged by the ** powers that be," and, when their great 
reward happened to fall into his lap, rejoicing in the lucky 
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chance which made the trump turn up so high. I was 
therefore the more sorry to disco ver that his good fortune 
had not had the effect of adding to his humility, and that 
like the mounting Bolingbroke, he was prone to kick down 
the Association ladder by which he had climbed to the 
Mastership of Trinity. He described it as declining and 
unable to support itself, and proposed biennial or triennial 
meetings, that it might drop off gradually and die a decent 
and unmarked death. Upon this conduct I ventured to 
make and print some free remarks, which it seems gave 
much offence to the master. At Newcastle, however, the 
grievance was cond/)ned ; Dr. Whewell entered into 
friendly relations for the next assemblage at Cambridge, 
and the Marquis of Northampton, ever conciliatory and 
kind, had the goodness to interpose his gentle offices to 
effect a personal reconciliation between the irate Professor 
and my humble self. But the sore was only apparently 
healed, and my presumption was not forgiven ; and his 
resentment broke out in a very unseemly manner at a 
hospitable entertainment given to members under the roof 
of the College, over which, as well as over the dinner- 
table, he presided. Invited among others to this splendid 
festival by the, in every respect, truly excellent Professor 
Sedgwick, I was in compliment to my constant exertions in 
the cause, seated with Mr. Irwin, in a seat of honour at 
the board upon the dais, where, besides Mr. Eomilly, 
a high officer of the University, Dr. Eoget, my immediate 
host, and other amiable persons, I was enjoying the good 
things of college life, in an elysium of unconcern, and 
little dreaming of a cloud, when the sudden storm broke 
over me. But it was all the fault of the cross table ; 
which made the Master crosser. I happened to sit at the 
farther end from that where he ruled the roast ; and was 
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rather surprised that his lackey should walk all the way 
down with a message to me. I instinctiyelj took a 
champagne glass in my hand to acknowledge the courtesy 
from so elevated a place, and could not hut (hastily) think 
it odd that the message deliyered to me was the inquiry 
whose guest I was ? Perfectly unaware of any intended 
insult, I as innocently as one would say " very well thank 
you, how do ye do,'* answered " Professor Sedgwick's," and 
there the matter would have dropt, hut from some suspicion 
flashing upon my neighhours that the communication was 
not such as could he tolerated hy gentlemen helonging to 
the college. I explained the circumstance, and no slight 
degree of indignation was expressed. On withdrawing to 
the comhination-room for the dessert, Mr. Romilly insisted 
on my ahiding hy him, and thus again carried me up to 
the top tahle, and seated me hy his side within the distance 
of six or eight indiyiduals from the chair. I cannot forget 
the fury which this insult elicited : in truth, it hurnt so 
fiercely that the want of mastery over the Master's passion 
was hut too obvious to the company. 

Feeling no wrong, I should have been very glad if the 
silly matter had ended here ; but the act of intemperance 
was taken up as an affront to the college, and, from the 
principals, the spirit of resentment descended among all 
classes, and a perfect turmoil ensued. At the next evening 
meeting, the Master's special invitations were disregarded, 
his rooms were deserted, and there was a crowded assembly 
in the common-hall. Sir R. Murchison and other leading 
men entered into the cause, and after considerable corre- 
spondence wrung an ungracious apology from the Master to 
me ; who has, however, scowled upon me more angrily 
ever since, so that, when I have accidentally encountered 
him, I have ever rejoiced that his caput did not possess the 
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powers of the head of Medusa, for if it had I should have 
been a paving-stone, and perhaps Macadamised long ago. 
My chief vexation, at the moment, was occasioned by finding 
myself the cause of quarrel between Professor Whewell and 
Professor Sedgwick, but the latter set my heart at rest', by 
considering the act as only the last of a series of con- 
tumelies he had endured from the same quarter, and 
expressing his satisfaction that it had come to a climax. 

Whilst going through tHis trouble, I had some amusing 
compensation, in the entertainment afforded me by numerous 
squibs and epigrams which I received anonymously from 
parties with whom the Master appeared to be by no means 
popular ; as indeed he was not, as far as I could see, either 
with his equals or inferiors. These would make a laugh- 
able little chapter, but I will only mention one, as it 
illustrates the affair which I have so faintly described. It 
runs thus : — When Professor Whewell returned to Cambridge 
a benedict, and his lady discovered the estimation in which 
he was generally held, she is reported to have exclaimed, 
** Why, W., how is this ? When I married you 1 was 
taught to believe my husband was the Lion of Cambridge, 
but I find to my sorrow, he is only the Bear :V 

Who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal state. 
Would arrogate dominion undeserved 
Over his brethren. — Milton. 

From the Trinity College dinner I pass on to another of a 
different order, and leaving the impression of many bitter- 
sweet recollections behiud. James Hogg, the far-famed 
Ettrick Shepherd, having paid a visit to London, there 
arose a pretty general fama clamosa^ among the better 
classes of its Scottish residents, to give him a public recep- 
tion, and pay a just tribute to his genius. Mr. Lockhart 
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and I inclined to take up the call, (and I will here seize 
the opportunity to say of my gifted colleague, that I have 
always, through a long sweep of years, found him warm and 
steady in his services to literary Scotsmen who have arisen 
in his day, witness Allan Cunningham, Mr. Gleig, and 
many more, to whose talents he has been no inefficient 
friend, and also in zeal to promote the best interests of his 
native land) — Mr. Lockhart and I were induced to take up 
the call, and what was much more exigent upon our capa- 
cities, undertake the arrangements for a suitable meeting 
with and welcome to the 

Bard, who from Scotland^B Sons of Song, 
Had come to England's minstFel shore ; 

Bard of the many voiced Ijre, 
Waking alike the smile and tear ; 

Now glowing bright with patriot fire. 
Now lilting songs to Nature dear. 

We had only a short time for preparation, and it was 
most oppressively occupied ; but the dinner, as the saying 
is, came off triumphantly, on the birthday of Burns, chosen 
as congenial with the occasion ; though in consequence of an 
unannounced and therefore unexpected rush of nearly 200 
guests, the tables had to be lengthened, and the feast about 
an hour delayed, causing a little confusion at the bottom 
of the Hall. Sir John Malcolm admirably filled the chair, 
and the post-prandial enjoyments tirere rarely or never 
surpassed by any banquet of the kind I ever saw. Two 
sons of Burns were present, and the boy to whom he had 
addressed his " Advice to a young Friend,'* and the toasts 
brought out, in delightful and characteristic force, the 
Shepherd in the Doric of Tweedside ; Mr. Lockhart with 
interesting anecdotes of Scott, whose ** happy return " was 
longed for in vain ; Lord Porchester, the poet ; Lord 
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Mahon, the historian ; the gallant Sir Fultenej Malcolm and 
Sir George Murray, noble ornaments of the naval and mili- 
tary services, of whom Scotland was so justly proud; Patrick 
Robertson, the inimitable humorous representatiye of the 
bar ; Sir F*eter Laurie, than whom a more useful magistrate 
never sat on the London bench ; Captain Basil Hall, 
author ; Sir George Warrender, M. P. ; Gait, the novelist ; 
and a closing set the finales of which were, at a later 
hour, drowned in cheers and the loud notes of the festive 
bagpipe. 

Hogg sang an original song, besides brewing sundry 
bowls of punch in Burns* bowl, kept sacred for such anni- 
versaries by the convivial Archibald [alias Archy) Hastie, 
who is rich in relics of the Ayrshire bard ; and there was a 
good laugh at the toastmaster^s proclaiming silence for the 
pleasure of a song from Mr. Shepherd — Ettrick was terra 
incognita to him ! Mr. Lockhart mentioned that Burns 
only met Scott once, when the latter was but seventeen 
years old, yet from something which thefn passed (no doubt 
Scott's exhibiting some of his early love for ballad poetry), 
he predicted that he would figure in his country's annals. 
Also that Scott while still young and ardent in his pursuit 
of legendary lore, found Hogg a poor peasant in a wild 
sequestered valley, possessed of a larger store of what he 
was seeking than lived in the memory of all the province 
beside. A characteri^ic anecdote of Hogg transpired from 
another friend. Being at dinner at a ducal table, the 
duchess said to him, ** Were you ever here before, Mr. 
Hogg ? *' To which the poet with his usual candour, 
replied, ** Na ma* Laddy, I have been at the yett (the 
gate) wi beasts that I was driving into England ; but I 
never was inside o' the house before." 

My intercourse with the Shepherd during the remainder 
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of his stay in town, was de die in diem^ and his manners 
and joviality, combined with his shrewdness, discretion, 
and ready wit, imparted a rare degree of novelty and zest 
to the parties to which we went together. His simplicity 
and talent for entertaining a company rendered him the 
** Whistle Binkie,** or soul of the revels, whether rale4 hy 
social sense or high jinks ; and it was all the same who 
were his auditors, like the musician with the magic pipe, he 
enchanted every one to dance after him, and English and 
Irish, as well as Scotch, were sure to be charmed with his 
quaintness and his genius. At Sir George Warrender's, 
whose cellar was the ne plus ultra, he persuaded such a 
tri-national assemblage of a dozen to abandon the claret 
and stick to the whiskey- toddy, which he brewed with 
anxious particularity and ladled out with beaming good-will. 
At the Chief of the Macleods he sang an anti-Whig satire, 
and being told, when finished, that the Duke of Argyle was 
at the table, he quickly cried, ** Never mind, mon," and 
rattled out the ballad of " Donald M*Gillivray," on the 
other political side of the question. At this party, I 
remember the Shepherd himself being astonished by the 
effect of a message whispered to a gentleman near him, in 
the midst of great hilarity ; for wherever he was, after a 
jocund feast, 

•* Still the fun grew fast and furious'' — 

but now an ice-bolt, equivalent to an ice-berg, had suddenly 
fallen upon and transformed the scene. The gentleman 
jumped up from his chair, and laying almost violent hands 
upon several other gentlemen, hurried them reluctantly out 
of the room, with the bare assurance that there was a 
hackney-coach at the door, that would hold six ! That 
individual was Billy Holmes, the occasion an unlooked-for 
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division and hurried whip, and the forcihlj ahducted convives 
Warrenders, Gordons, Cummings, gallant representatives 
of the land of the mountain and the flood, 

I could recite many similar stories, but though delectable 
at the time, and not unpleasing on reflection, they would 
probably be less interesting to the reader than the writer. 

But pleasures are like poppies spread^ 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed. 
* « * * 

Nae man can tether time or tide ; 
The hour approaches Tarn maun ride. 

Hogg's departure made quite a blank in my existence, 
and Grove House seemed to have lost its life, seeing his 
honest face look in daily no more, nor laughing at his jokes, 
nor listening with admiration and delight to his songs, nor 
hearing his most original description of all he had seen and 
all that had happened to him — the wonders of every 
twenty-four hours — in altogether novel situations, and in 
society of an order he had never mixed with before.* 

From that period I took a deeper interest than ever in 
the fortunes of my countryman, and corresponded with him 
in terms of the warmest regard, to the day of his death. 

* I copy here a characteristic letter from Hogg to his publisher 
Cochrane (who deserved from his liberality to authors better fortune than 
has befallen him), torn off a communication to me : 

** (Private, to be i'bRN off. 
** My dear Sir, 

"I herewith send you the other two tales of The Wars of 
Montrose, which I mentioned, and which I am sure will please. I am 
afraid of the corrections of the press, especially the broken highland 
dialect, which none but a Scotsman can do. I must, however, trust it to 
you, for you put a work so slowly through the press, that I cannot and 
dare not come to London. Indeed, it is impossible to put every work 
of mine quickly through the press, owing to the closeness of the MS. 
Now it makes very little differeuce which of the tales go first or last, for 
they are all distinct tales, and allude to distinct battles, quite uncon- 
nected with each other, and therefore they may be arranged to suit the 
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I must add, however, a singular anecdote, which will strike 
my poetical readers as it did me. I was conversing with 
him ahout his poetry, and ohserved that he had put two 
Bxquisite rural images into a single line, quite equal to any- 
thing in Theocritus, or the most celebrated in Greek 
pastoral composition. '' Hey, sir, what may thae be ? *' 
he asked ; and I replied, '* The delicious traits of evening- 
fall, — ^when the lark becomes a clod, and the daisy turns a 
pea," on which he immediately retorted, *' Hey, sir, what's 
in that ? — there's nae great poetry in that — so they do ! " 
Was this beautiful passage suggested by unconscious 
inspiration ? or did he think that pure invention alone, and 
not an actual perception of beauties in nature, was poetry — 
imagination, not appreciation ? 

I, have alluded to the exaggerated gratitude with which 
the impulsive Shepherd overpaid the poor services I was 
enabled to render him, fancying at these moments that 

vols., which is likewise of little avail. But the way they ought to stand 
is as follows : — 

1. The Edinr. Baillie. — That heing Montrose*8 first campaign. 

2. Col. Aston. — That being the second. 

3. Julia M 'Kenzie (the above tale). — That being his third battle. This 

tale is accounted my best 

4. Sir Simon Brodie. — His fourth great battle. 

5. Wat Pringle. — That being Montrose's last battle narrated here. 

*' Now I do not bind you to this ariungement, but it is the natural one, 
and the way they should be. They should just be printed in the style 
of the Waverley Novels (first edition), paper and type, which is by far 
the best style for a circulating library book. All well. God bless and 
prosper you, dear Cochrane. But before I close, I must tell you that I 
have a work for publication, a capital one, though I have little interest 
in it. It will form two handsome closely printed vols., like The Altrine 
Talcs, it is entitled, The Beauties of the British Poets of the 19th 
century, contrasted and compared in copious notes to each extract. By 
Messrs. Hay, Howard, and Hogg. The conditions, a moiety of the clear 
profits for the behoof of two fatherless babies. It is by far the best 
collection that ever was offered to the British public. 

" Your's most truly, 

"James Hogg.'* 



I 
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nobody else valued him in the same manner. .But his 
northern friends, though they sometimes made a little 
mystifying game with him, were never insensible to his 
merits, nor regardless of his welfare. This will be shown 
by a portion of a letter from Blackwood, Edinburgh, 
dictated both by good feeling and delicacy. 

" My dear Sir, 

" I am just favoured with your kind letter of 
April 30. I am truly sorry that our worthy friend the 
Shepherd does not fall within the class to which your 
society gives pensions. If, however, great originality and 
true poetical genius could have given any title, sure I am 
there could not be so strong a case as our friend's for the 
society's extending their patronage. 

*• I feel much indebted to you for your most friendly offer 
of moving for a draft of 501. This, however, is a matter 
of some little delicacy ; and though, for my own part, 1 
think our friend would most gratefully accept a favour so 
delicately and honourably conferred upon him, yet I do not 
like to take it upon myself to say so. I intend, therefore, 
to consult some mutual friends here, and will write you in 
a few posts." 

I am tempted by a chain of ideas, linking the Scottish 
bards together, to insert here a letter which I am still 
gratified at having received from Allan Cunningham. 

« Belgrave Place, 16th October. 

"Dear Jerdak, 

** I venture to enclose you a notice of a new work 
of mine. I have no desire that you should abide by any 
words but such as you like ; therefore dress it up in your 
own manner, if you please. Some such notibe before 
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publication will be useful ; nor would a little kindness from 
critics afterwards, be at all amiss. God knows, I have 
much need of a kind word or two, for I have been working 
hard up-hill these many years, and William Jordan and Sir 
Walter Scott have been almost my only friends — I acknow- 
ledge they have been good ones. 

** Yours very truly, 

« ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
« To Wm. Jerdan, Esq/' 

Ay, ay, my old, lamented friend, let inferior talent, 
which, but for newspaper employment, could not earn salt 
to its porritch by literature, prate of the dignity and pro- 
ductiveness of the ** profession," and of the shame to say it 
is precarious and often humiliated ; you and I knew many 
a worthy candidate for its honours and wealth, who fared 
little better than Otway, Churchill, or Savage, and never 
reached the medium poverty and neglect of Milton, Dryden, 
or Butler. 

Though I produced no less than four quarto volumes, 
I had almost forgotten to record my Biographical Memoirs 
for ** Fisher's National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and 
Eminent Personages of the Nineteenth Century.** His 
Majesty, George IV., graciously permitted the work to be 
dedicated to him, and it was extremely popular. Of all 
species of authorship, faithful and satisfactory biography 
is the most difficult. .The impossibility of being perfectly 
certain of facts is the first stumbling block ; the risk of 
drawing right conclusions from those you are fortunate 
enough to obtain is the next ; and the delicacy required 
for steering by the lamp of truth, without flattery or 
offence, consummates the obstacles to authentic personal 
history. -In the case of living individuals, the responsi- 
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bility is increased, and the dilemmas multiplied tenfold ; 
and though I had only twenty-four, neither small-typed nor 
closely printed pages to provide per month, I found the 
onus lie on me like a load, and would rather have written 
ten times as much of any other kind of literature. In 
short I was so uncomfortable as to be almost miserable till 
the monthly "job " was done. The honorarium, as some 
publishers ** like to phrase it," however, was liberal, and 
eased my uneasiness, till my engagement terminated. This 
event was precipitated by one of those circumstances which 
evince the uncertainty of literary pursuits, and though the 
defalcation of income was of little consequence at the 
time, it would have been the same had my entire subsistence 
depended upon it. My friends, Lord Brougham, Charles 
Knight, and a glorious company of associates, set up a 
wholesale literary manufactory, and among other publica- 
tions, of books of all sorts, maps, and fine arts, included 
a Portrait gallery, the plan copied from, and in direct 
competition with Messrs. Fishers'. Supported by sub- 
scription in aid of their grand national design for the 
promotion of education, taste, and general knowledge, 
they could afford to undersell the private speculation of my 
employers, especially as they merely copied old engravings 
which cost nothing, and could advertise them far and wide 
(together with the rest of their doings) at very moderate 
expense. With the natural, proper, and unfailing sense of 
"the trade," Mr. Fisher (senior) immediately wrote to 
me and pointed out the hardness of his case — in which I 
entirely agreed with him — at the same time requesting 
me to reduce my allowance by one-third — in which I entirely 
differed from him. But it was not that the suggestion 
was unreasonable, but that the feeling I have described, 
had made me more than indifferent to the employment. 
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I therefore caught the opportunity to retire — counselled the 
worthy puhlisher on the course I thought he should pursue — 
and whether his own astuteness or my advice prompted its 
adoption, I helieve it turned out to he not only a safe 
escape from a form of rivalry which ought never to be 
encouraged in this commercial country, hut, in every hranch, 
a very profitahle concern ''in variation and continuation *' 
of my monthly labours. 

In their performance many things happened which might 
make an amusing literary miscellany. At present, my 
limited space, and the end I have in my eye, forbid me to 
do more than adventure a sample. Let me, however, in 
the first place, say, that some of the memoirs are of the 
highest historical value. I speak not of the pains I took, 
or my writing, or any collateral commendatory quality ; 
but of the intrinsic integrity of the materials and unques- 
tionable veracity of the statements. There can be no 
mistake about these, and neither a future Hume, nor 
Hallam, nor Lingard, nor Mahon, nor Alison, nor 
Macaulay can depart from the facts therein contained 
without a sacrifice of truth to theory or party. In other 
respects some of the memoirs were hut common-place, 
whilst, in a certain proportion, my very extensive intercourse 
with the world enabled me to enliven the usual routine 
articles with embellishments' within my own knowledge 
which contributed to enhance their mediocre merit and con- 
sequent popularity. The memoirs of Percival, Huskisson, 
Canning, Lord Palmerston, (as far as his career had borne 
him then towards more important positions,) Lord Goderich 
(Ripon) who had passed his perihelion, yet still left much 
for honourable record. Lord Aberdeen to his advent at that 
date, and others of an official nature^ are unimpeachable ; 
and some of the more familiar kind, such as Dr. Gray, 
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Bishop of Bristol, Sir George Murray, Sir Benjamin 
Hobhouse, written bj Lord Broughton, Sir W. Scott, 
W. Gifford, Sir Rufane Donkin, Sir Alex. Johnstone, 
Thomas Campbell, &c, &c., were only not enriched to the 
extent I could have enriched them, had the proyince of 
biographical illumination not been now and then crossed 
by the shadow of a cloud. The search for "facts" was 
often very enteirtabing, and let the acute inquirer, videlicet 
myself, into many little secrets which I had no business to 
promulgate to the long-eared world. But at other times, 
my seeking information interested me much, and this brings 
me to the samples at which I have hinted. The memoir 
of Mr. Thomas Grenville was *' done " in four pages, and 
having had the pleasure of meeting that most accomplished 
gentleman in society, I took the liberty of writing to ask 
him if he would take the trouble to glance over the printed 
*' proof." An invitation to breakfast at Stable-yard, with 
the paper to look over, was the result, and I enjoyed the 
^ gratification of a tete-a-tete of five or six hours with one of 
the most accomplished men of the age. It is impossible 
, to tell how much you learn in such interviews — if you are 
\ fortunate enough to reach, and clever enough to put the 
*' contents " of half a dozen of them together, I mean of 
persons of that '' calibre," you may set up for a sage, and 
^ be the oracle of your circle, as long as the fountains last. 
Well, with Mr. Grenville, inter alia, the authorship of 
'^ Junius " was discussed, and the impression of his guarded 
{ expressions on me was, that after the death of the speaker, 
and certainly among the muniments at Stowe, the secret 
would be disclosed. He is dead, and Stowe has been ran- 
sacked, and still ** Junius ** is a myth.* But my own 

* The authorship of Junius has again hecome matter of eontrovenj in 
consequence of Mr. JEdacaulay asserting the claim of Sir Philip Francis to 
VOL. IV. X 
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business was to take us a few minutes — simplj to look over 
the dates, ^c, of four pages. I will net attempt to describe 
my dismay, having oonsulted and compared all the ordinary 
annual and monthly authorities, at learning, that with 
regard to the few particulars of his political life, and the 
dates throughout, the former were erroneous, and the latter, 
in every instance, wrong ! This was indeed a sickener to a 
careful biographer ; but a litefal truth, and I had to correct 
the births and deaths of George Grenville, the minister of 
George III., the Marquis of Buckingham, Lord Grenyille, 
and other members of this distinguished family, and to 
restore my communicant to various momentous foreign 
missions and embassies, every one of which was perverted 
in the account I had,, of necessity, consulted. Could I 
adduce a more striking proof of the difficulties that beset 
biographical compositions ? I think Mr. Grenville was at 
this time between seventy and eighty; ten years after, I 
had occasion to write to him about some literary matter, and 
I received the following note, which I am proud to possess 
from such a man : — 

" Mr. Grenville 's compliments to Mr. Jordan, and thanks 

that dubious honour, and lomewhat upheld by the coquetting with the 
question by that individual, and the mystifying reminiscences of bis widow. 
The following amusing anecdote illustrates the topic. One summer day, 
at a dinner party at Holland House, the guests, among whom were Francis 
and Rogers, were, previous to the dinner-bell, sauntering in the open 
conservatory and terrace below, and in one of the promenades the Junius 
secret became the subject of conversation, and Lord H. suggested to the 
bold banker that it would be an excellent opportunity to put the interroga- 
tory flatly to the suspected man. But Francis happened to overhear the 
plot; and a few minutes after as Rogers was sidling towards him, he threw 
himself into an attitude of violent defiance, and exclaimed, ^ By Heaven, 
sir, if you dare to ask me any questions, regardless of where we are I 
will fell you to the earth!** The little poet quickly enough shrank back 
appalled ; but when playfully asked after dinner (in the absence of Francis) 
if he had discovered the author, replied ^' I cannot say whether or not 
Francis is Junius; but he has quite convinced me he is Brutus !" 
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him for sending the ' Literary Gazette/ though it was 
already on his table, as from early years Mr. G. has always 
taken the * Literary Gazette.* Whatever are the courtesies 
to which Mr. Jordan's note alludes, Mr. Jordan's lavish 
hand has very far exceeded any that he can have received. 
« Hamilton Street, 27tli December, 1842." 

The other illustration of my subject appertains to no 
less a personage than the celebrated Lord Chancellor Eldon. 
My correspondence with him (it was during the long vaca- 
tion, when he was shooting in Dorsetshire) was very amusing. 
I sent down the printed pages, and had them back with 
many queries, ** Where I got this, and how I had ascer- 
tained that ? " True to the idiosyncrasy of the man, every 
minute particular was sifted, and its accuracy doubted and 
determined. One of the letters especially, required of me 
to state on what grounds I had fixed the date on which he 
was called to the bar. Instead of being the 15th of the 
month, he thought it was either the 16th or the 17th ; and 
in order to be precise in the matter, his Lordship directed 
me to go to an office, which he described, in the Middle 
Temple, down the steps from the fountain towards the river, 
and turning round to the left, I should find it behind the 
angle of the Hall ! If the information was not recorded 
there, I was to seek it in a locality equally well defined, in 
the City ; and a brace of birds of the Chancellor's own shoot- 
ing (though he was but an indifferent shot), arrived with the 
instructions, to reward me for my trouble. 

But the most characteristic trait of the whole was a cor- 
rection of my account of his runaway marriage. I had penned 
it in all the flourishing style of a penny-a-liner, much to my 
own satisfaction, and, as I fancied, hardly to be surpassed 

even in a novel description of a love event of the sort. The 

x2 
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finely-poised language occupied above half a page of type^- 
so prettily expressed, and so delicately shaded, that it 
seemed impossible not to admire it— but what was my 
feeling of affront, when the '' proof " was returned with my 
beautiful piece of penmanship ruthlessly struck out, and on 
the margin the following correction written in the Lord 
Chancellor's own proper hand. 

" Soon after this distinction [gaining the Cliancellor*s 
prize at Oxford in 1781] an event took place which, by 
uniting him with a helpmate for ever, put fellowships and 
college provisions beyond his aim. Eloping with Miss 
Surtees, the daughter of a banker at Newcastle, to Scotland, 
they were married, as it has been reported^ to the great dis- 
pleasure of her family." 

With this morsel, the only specimen that I am aware of, 
of the manner in which a really great and distinguished 
man would write his autobiography, and a model which I 
wish I could have more closely copied, I bid adieu to my 
memoranda touching << Fisher's National Portrait Gallery." 
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CHAPTEE XVTL 

OF LITERARY CHARACTERS— CATALOaUE RAISONN^: 
ROBERT MONTGOMERY, MARY ANN BROWNE, ELIZA 
COOK, DR. BOWRING, LADY BLESSINGTON, MRS. 
LOUDON, MRS. CARTER HALL. 

Come like thadows — eo depart. 

Fatthful to my principle, ever as fresh candidates for 
literary fame arose, it was to me a source of great pleasure 
to do all that lay in my power to foster their aspirations, 
and, in many cases, to advise their course and guide their 
steps. According to circumstances, I thus hecame a sort 
of literary tutor, and the ** Gazette *' the expositor of my 
mind with respect to the talents and future prospects of the 
persons whose productions I exemplified, and whose hopes I 
cherished. In glancing through a portion of these endeayours 
I find the names of numbers who have since attained to 
eminence in the republic of letters ; and it is a matter on 
which I feel something like pride, that my judgment in 
these cases has very rarely been falsified. As regards actors, 
artists, and authors, my predictions have been verified by 
the results with extraordinary fidelity ; inasmuch as, among 
all my multitudinous adventures in the prophetic line, I can 
scarcely fix upon half-a-dozen which have not realised my 
opinions, and fulfilled my anticipation. 
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When Mr. Robert Montgomery commenced Lis career, he 

was roughly handled and greatly discouraged by the critical 

authorities. Well might he haye poured out Churchill's 

denunciation : — 

Look through the world, in every other trade 
The same employment's cause of kindness made ; 
At least appearance of good-will creates, 
And every fool puffs off the fool he hates ; 
Cobblers with cobblers smoke away the night. 
And in the common cause e*en players unite : 
Authors ^lone, with more than savage rage, 
Unnatural war with brother authors wage. 

I believe I stood almost alone in vindicating for Mont- 
gomery that poetic character which has since been ratified 
by the public voice, and even conceded by those who used 
to rail at his productions, and improve their critical censures 
by attacks of personal ridicule. He has, however, by strange 
good fortune, written down the former, and outlived the 
latter, by twenty-five or more editions of the ** Omnipresence 
of the Deity," twelve editions of ** Satan, or Intellect with- 
out God," ten editions of the " Messiah,'* eight editions of 
•* Oxford, or Alma Mater," as many of "Woman," six 
editions of ''Luther/' and repeated editions of his minor 
publications ! I persuade myself that this immense popu« 
larity proves more than I ever affirmed of the poet's merits, 
and augured of his success. My warmth in favour of his 
youthful efforts was no doubt founded upon the sense I 
entertained. of their intrinsic deserts, but it was probably 
increased by the ungenerous, unhandsome, and unjust 
manner in which they were assailed by a clique of writers 
of that superabundant class who seem to fancy that authors 
are made to be tortured, as wicked schoolboys torment 
cock-chaffers, transfix them with a painful instrument, and 
then laugh at their writhing gyrations and wretched groans. 
The argument, from Fun to Death, is nevertheless a very 
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wanton, and cruel one, and sliglit reflection might teach 
even the would-be clever, and the certainlj thoughtless, 
that the offence of publishing a book ought not to provoke 
BO severe an infliction as heart-breaking mortification and 
crashed hopes, and^ not seldom, deeply-injured fortunes in 
the grand struggle of life : Heaven knows, the sin too often 
brings its own punishment, and heavy enough, without the 
bitterness of accumulated griefs and added penalties. 

The adverse press, however, prevailed so egregiously 
against the dSbut of Robert Montgomery (who was falsely 
accused of a wish to pass off his work as the performance of 
James, the beautiful and venerable bard of Sheffield), that, 
on his work being what is called " subscribed ** by Maunder, 
then starting as a bookseller, the whole Trade took only six 
copi^ ! But the " Literary Gazette " reviews soon turned 
the scale, and when the third edition was called, the pub- 
lisher, in thanking me^ stated that he had sold 2000 copies 
over the counter in ten days — a poetical sale unequalled 
since the days of ** Childe Harold." The " Times " news- 
pap^ distinguished itself by opposing the run made against 
the young author, and a laudatory criticism in that powerful 
organ most materially improved his poetic and prosaic 
condition, and augn^ented the demand for his productions* 
Fame and Fortune are lovely twins, and so rarely bom in 
the marriage state of literature, that we may well con- 
gratulate the party on whom such a blessing is shed. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in the potent '* Bla(^wood '* also put in a 
good word for '* Satan '' and his followers, in verse ; and 
Wordsworth, Crabbe, Bowles, Southey, and other eminent 
authorities, bore their friendly testimony to the accession of 
a brother poet. His great consequent success has furnished 
a remarkaUe comment on the cavil and, literally, hooting 
with which his early appearance was encountered. I believe 
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that little short of eighty or ninety thousand of his Tolumes 
haye heen eirculated in various forms throughout his native 
country, besides large sales in America and to a great 
extent on the continent. I think the last publication, **The 
Christian Life,*' is running an equally successful course. 
Two elder pieces, a satire called ** The Age Reviewed," 
and another '* The Puffiad," I have lost sight of, and there- 
fore I suppose they have not been reprinted ; and the former 
met with strong and decided disapprobation at my hands, 
notwithstanding their author had been introduced and 
welcomed to very intimate terms and social attentions in 
my house, where he had opportunities of meeting persons 
to whom it was not undesirable that a rising bard should be 
known. Referring to the above-mentioned satirical publica- 
tion, as it is not given to many to be able to write ''English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers," its intemperate spirit and 
coarseness provoked my ire, and I visited it with the sharpest 
reproof I could pen ; for fiat justitia was the motto, and I 
considered it an outrage upon public taste and justice. It 
was indeed altogether discreditable even to the boyhood of 
the author, and received that castigation from the "Literary 
Gazette" which was never applied except in cases of 
notorious delinquency. Next year, when the ** Omni- 
presence of the Deity " was published, I hailed it with the 
applause it deserved, as belonging to the highest class of 
English sacred poetry ; and the annexed letter will show 
how both censure and praise were received. 

"MtdbaiuSir, 

** I trouble you with this line merely to say that 
Montgomery has written to me from Bath, desiring me to 
give you his most grateful thanks, and expressing himself 
in terms which do honour to him, and which are well me- 
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rited by yon. He says the libraries literally ruDg with your 
praise. How your noble conduct has galled that cur, * * * 
[a literary gent, presumed to be toady to Richardson], he 
hardly knows how to be Tenomous enough. Poor devil ! he 
puts me in mind of a yelping cur, with a tin-kettle (Eich- 
ardson) tied to his tail. Lord ! how the diamond poet* pays 
for his whistle. I am told their bond fide sale does not reach 
250, but that ihejgive away 500, many of which are stamped. 

" I beg you will accept my sincere acknowledgments for 
all kindnesses, and belieye me, 

" My dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 

"SAMUEL MAUNDER. 

" The book goes off well." 

When Mary Ann Browne, in her fifteenth year, produced 
her precocious poem of "Mont Blanc," long before Albert 
Smith got enthusiastic about, and ascended that giant 
mountain, I hastened, as usual, to welcome the bud of 
promise, which I pronounced to be fair and fragrant, and 
asking but fostering care and judicious training to make it a 
graceful and a lasting shrub beside our English Helicon. 
Such sounds were music to the young girl's ear, and a grate- 
ful letter from her father quickly acknowledged the kindness, 
and enclosed to me a sweet composition for the ** Gazette," 
entitled "The Native Land," which received immediate 
insertion, and was the prelude to a number of charming 
poems from the same finely-gifted being. Among these 
was an attractive series called " Firsts and Lasts," to which 

* ThiB wu D. L. Richardson, a poet of aatmeUf &&, in a verj tmaXl 
vrzy, but bo egregiouslj vain and greedj of praise^ that he published a 
diamond edition of hiB volume, and appended to it a hundred quotationB 
from provincial and other newspaperB, &c., in itB praise ; nearly every one of 
which had been sent from head-quarters as puff paragraphs, together with the 
bribe of advertisements (see p. 90). This was a way to do critical business ! 
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the follawing letter alludes, and the two which follow it refer 
to a momentary tiff between Mr. Editor and his petted con- 
tributor, and are graphic samples of the irritable genus, 
e?en in fair young bosoms :— 

** Mt deab Sib, 

" I send three more ' Firsts and Lasts.' I intend, 
if I can possibly squeeze as many out of my brain, to make 
this series consist of twelve* But if I eannot make so many, 
you're not to be affronted. I shan't make any apologies 
about these being longer than the first, because I Ve known 
you put pieces of Miss Landon's in three times as long. By 
the by, I *11 get you to give her the enclosed note, if she is 
returned. If not, give or send it to her the first opportunity. 
Thank you for noticing * * * It's very well you 
did, or you would have been minus any more ' Firsts and 
Lasts,' as my patience was beginning to get rather thread- 
bare, and it must be a great deal, indeed, that wears out 
my angelic temper ! ! ! 

" Love to all as usual, from Martha and myself ; Papa 
and Mamma send kind compliments. Tell Agnes Martha 
has found the knife she wrote to her about, so she need not 
make any further search for it. 

" I remain, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

«M. A. B.» 

"Dear Sir, 

<< I am very much astonished you do not either 
send my ' Farewell ' or the history of its fate. I had flat- 
tered myself it was not one of the very worst things I ever 
wrote, and its not having been in the ' Gazette ' is a matter 
of marvel to me, my puzzlement not being lessened by your 
saying it was in print already. Where ? that is what I have 
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asked jou twice before, and I take it unfriendly and unkind 

that you do not write a few lines, which would not occupy you 

five minutes, to satisfy me as to what has become of it. Pray 

let me hear as soon as possible. Yours truly, 

«M. A. BROWNE. 
•« Worton Lodge, Isleworth." 

** Mt DEA|i Sir, 

*• When I last wrote I had not received your letter, 
mine must have passed it on the road. I write to say I am 
very sorry there should have been any misunderstanding 
between us, which I now discover was all through your sub- 
stituting the word jmnt for type. You sent me word the 
< Farewell ' was in print, which I always understand to mean 
prtnted!,* and which I think most people would take in that 
sense. It now seems you meant in type^ ready for printing.* 
I did not tell you to destroy the ' Farewell,' I asked you to 
send it back, or said I would transmit it to the * Morning 
Post ' on receiving the MS. from you. The piece I said I 
bad sent to that paper was the ' Lines on New Year*s 
Day ! ! ' However, I should be very sorry, on account o€ 
former friendship, that there should be any ill-feeling between 
us, when it can be avoided. I thank you fcnr your ex** 
pressions of kindness towards me, which I believe to be 
sincere. Therefore, if you have no objection we will, though 
ten miles apart, mentally shake hands and give the matter 
hon repos. In future, therefore, let me subscribe myself, 
" Your very sincere friend, 

« MARY ANN BROWNE. 

'* By the by, you were in precious humour last time you 

* Two neat blunders: for Ist, publishing, and 2nd^ being really 
printed.— W. J. 
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wrote Dear Miss Browne, and etery Ime as stiff as buckram 
— Good-bye. 

(On 6acA? of letter.) " Pray read it, for it's the clearing- 
up shower." 

There was much piquancy and charm in the conversation 
as well as the writings of poor Mary Ann Browne, whose 
early loss I sincerely lamented. She was a most unaffected 
and affectionate creature. I often had the pleasure of seeing 
her in Brompton, and her acquaintance with L. E. L. was 
all that was amiable and cordial. 

For the sake of female union, I skip oyer a lapse of time 
(some ten years) in order to say a few words about another 
of my great poetical farourites, and her entrance upon the 
wild district of print (where types and troubles grow) which 
she has since so laudably cultivated and embellished ; for I 
abo had the satisfaction to welcome into the field the now 
justly popular Eliza Cook. Struck by some of her produc- 
tions, which she paid me the compliment to submit to me 
in manuscript, I availed myself of the ice being broken to 
pay a visit to the unknown writer at her neat, quiet, liumble 
cottage residence in the Old Kent Road ; and found, what I 
expected from the specimens, a frank, feeling, and right- 
minded correspondent, not so juvenile as Mary Ann Browne, 
but yet so young and inexperienced as to increase my admi- 
ration of the talent she possessed, and its touching direction 
to the great end of ameliorating the condition of her fellow- 
creatures. As the needle points to the pole, so did her 
inherent philanthropy seem ever to point to the improvement 
of the lowly, and her sympathies to be awakened by the 
Bufferings, only to be devoted to the promotion of the happi- 
ness of ^the oppressed. Her mind and heart were even then 
in the mission she has so zealously and beneficially pursued. 
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The interest I toot in bringing her forward was rewarded by 
the presentation of a number of her most deservedly popular 
minor poems, and I may best explain the nature of the 
relatiye interchange of friendly good offices which ensued, 
by affording my readers a peep into the private correspond- 
ence of Eliza Cook. 

The theme of her first letter was — 

STANZAS. 

Few yean ago I deem'd the tomb 

A dreary place to think upon ; 
I shiverM in the churchyard gloom. 

And sicken'd at a bleaching bone. 

Then all were round my warm young heart, 
Each kindred tie, each cheri^'d form ; 

I knew not what it was to part, 

And give them to the graye and worm. 

But soon I lost the gems of earth, 

I saw the dearest cold in death ; 
And sorrow changed my laughing mirth 

To searing drops and sobbing breath. 

I stood by graves all dark and deep, 
Pale, voiceless, wrapt in mute despair, 

And left my soul's adored* to sleep 
In stirless, dreamless, slumber there. 

And now I steal at night to see 

The soft, clear moonbeams playing o*er 

Their hallowM beds, and long to be 

Where all most prized have gone before. 

Now I can calmly gaze around 

On tablet stones, with yearning eye, 

And murmur o'er the grassy mound : 
*^ 'Tis a glorious privilege to die.'* 

The Grave hath lost its conquering might, 
And Death its dreaded sting of pain, 

Since they but ope the path of light 

To lead me to the loVd again.— .Eliza Cook. 

On these lines it seems I had offered some critical 
remarks, upon which I received the following :— 
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*<5, St. Ofiorge's Street, Albany Road, 
Old Kent Road. 

"Dear Sir,— 

'< My * fastidious master ' has a pupil, who 
deems herself honoured by the trouble he bestows on 
her, and begs to tell him his kind and just criticism is 
well appreciated ; my muse is wild, and my judgment very 
immature and crazy, but such bland correbtion as yours at 
once quickens my perceptions and awakens my gratitude. 
I have endeaToured to alter the first stanza, whether for 
the better you most decide — 

Few years ago I sliunnM the tomb, 

And turned me from a tablet stone, 
I shivered, &c. 

and the sixth stanza thus : — 

Now I c4n calmly gaze around 

On osiered heaps with yearning eye. 

''The lines were written in tears, very hastily, and 
rather from the heart than head, but I am glad you think . 
them passable. Many thanks for your decision as to my 
right of selling the songs. I can now Set all doubting 
fearing mortals at rest. 

" My reason for paying the postage was this — I thought 
unpaid letters might be refused at the office, but I now 
address in your name ; if I do wrong, tell me so. You had 
better not pay postage to me, so this is fair warning, there 
is much pleasure in spending some twop^ences. If you can 
conveniently forward me a ' Gazette,' I shall be a happy 
recipient. 

** Yours obliged and sincerely, 

"ELIZA COOK. 
« To W. Jerdan, Esq." 
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The next inquiry, I think, led to a satisfactory result. 

" Dbab Sir,— 

" I venture to trouble you with a question, 
which I trust your kindness will excuse, as I koow <^ 
none so likely to solve it, nor to whom I would so con- 
fidently apply. The affair is this. The songs of mine 
which have appeared in the ' Dispatch,' have attracted 
the notice of musical composers, who give me a fair price 
for them, lately I have sold many to N. J. Sporle, hut he 
has been told by some person that the words being already 
pubilished may be appropriated by any one, and turned to 
profit, that they cease to be my property, and that I cannot 
sell them. Now this seems hardly probable, and I am 
certain not just I take no remuneration from the 
* Dispatch ' proprietors, consequently the copyright is not 
theirs. No composer or publisher has yet thought propw 
to risk publication without applying to me, and those who 
have been long in the trade have told me the poetry is still 
my sole property, although printed in a weekly journal ; 
but the declaration that I cannot secure them has so 
alarmed my friend Mr. Sporle, that if you would enable me 
to give him a decided answer, you would much oblige me. 
Your knowledge on literary matters induces me to address 
you, and I only hope you will not consider me too pre- 
suming if I beg the favour of a line at your leisure. 
" Yours most sincerely, 

"ELIZA COOK." 

To return to somewhat eariier dates, Dr. Bowring, only 
a few nights ago at a Lord Mayor* s/i^^e, did me the favour 
to remember that when he was, as yet, a comparatively little 
known author, and I, a popular wight with an influential 
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weekly trumpet at my month, I had paid juBt tribute to 
his productions, and helped to swell the note of his literary 
reputation. With a graceful acknowledgment of this old 
seryice, *he introduced me to his son, who has so fully 
inherited the abilities of his father, and distinguished 
himself in the performance of official public duties which 
required no small degree of intelligence and capacity. I 
mention incidents of this kind, because they are rery 
grateful to feelings unblunted by age, and because I am 
sorry to say they are by no means common. 

Of Croly, Proctor, and others of yet earlier dates, I 
hare already spoken so much that I need not include them 
in this list — though I have materials of much interest, 
tempting me to encroach even on my now prescribed limits 
— but I must run over a few other names, out of a great 
number, which I now at least am obliged to pass in silence', 
some of them endeared to me by strong ties of friendship, 
and others connected with agreeable recollections of mutual 
kindnesses and regard. 

Mai$ encore places awe dames! Of three ladies as 
different from each other as the three Goddesses Venus, 
Juno, and Minerra, who contended for the golden apple on 
Mount Ida, I hare therefore to speak ; thankful that I am not 
the Paris, with the discordant task of awarding the prize 
to one, but simply the critic who has to pronounce a few 
sentences on the merits of all three. Lady Blessington, 
Mrs. Loudon, and Mrs. Carter Hall must therefore come 
into court. Of the first, haying already spoken, I shall 
here merely repeat that having advised her with her first 
literary production "The Magic Lantern/' from that period 
I visited her constantly in St. James 's-square, Mayfair, and 
Gore House ; and the more I saw and knew of her, the 
more I loved her kind and generous nature^ her disposition 
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to be good to all, and her faithful energy to serve her 
friends. Full of fine taste, intelligence, and animation* 
she was indeed a loveable woman ; and, by a wide circle, 
she was regarded as the centre of a highly intellectual and 
brilliant society. As an author and editor of <' Heath's 
Annuals," for some years, Lady Blessington receiyed consi* 
derable sums. I have known herenjoy from her pen,an amount 
somewhere midway between 20002. and 3000/. per annum, 
and her title as well as talents had considerable influence 
in *• ruling high prices," as they say in Mark Lane and 
other markets. To this also^ her well-arranged parties, 
with a publisher, now and then, to meet folks of a style 
unusual to men in business, contributed their attractions ; 
and the same society was in reality of solid value towards 
the production of such publications as the annuals, the con- 
tents of which were provided by the editor almost entirely 
from the pens of private friends, instead of being dearly 
brought from the *' balaam " refuse of celebrated writers. 

In the earlier trials of Miss Jane Webb, now Mrs. Loudon, 
I took an earnest interest : in fact, I saved her from 
sinking, when first exposed to the struggle which a female 
venturing upon the rugged path of literature is sure to 
experience. " The Mummy " is a production of great 
talent and imaginative power. After its publication, and 
ways and means were needed to ** carry on the war," the 
amiable Miss Spence And Miss Webb concerted a periodical 
between them, which was to bo called ** The Tabby's 
Magazine ;*' and a gracious proposal was made that L. £. L. 
and myself should join the projectors, in which case Mr. Oilier 
thought it would do exceedingly well, and Miss Webb was 
convinced that Colburn would publish it, and it would have 
a prodigious run ! The promise was that our true allies 
would trespass as little on my time as possible, undertake 

VOL. IV. T 
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luiy Bbare of tbd drudgery • aad Mi6s Welyb coold pl^ge 
•ker^lf td do a great deal if she hftd a master band to 
direct kei^-'Mis (for dear Mids Speoce, she Would be perfectly 
%Mctable, M «be atmofit wonsbipped ine 'and tbougbt my 
t^pisioii ibfdiible ! Wbat flatteri&g ereatarod the eex arc ; 
-MpeciaUjr wben they widh to 'cany anjr object. But alas, 

T1i« batt laid ttlnmet of mice ^d acoi 
Qang ofltaje«; 

■and cff Ifotnen too :; abd the Tabby design fell to the 
•ground, witliout the experiment of a inngle scratch txpon 
the public. Miss Spence, forttmat^ly had a laif-suit 
•decided in her farour, btrt Miss Webb, l^ovm upon her 
own resourcefe for seyeral years after the death of her father 
imd natural protector, fought a sfeing fight ^ith Iheraty 
%tertfota, M her ** Httogarian Tales," " Conversations on 
History and Ohrotiology," *• Stories of a Bride,"' and 
other clever works amply testify ; hxtt she fell into severe 
<irickne8B, and it was under the concomitant ctrtsutnGftance 
1/hat I had it in my poirer to perform the essential dtrties of 
a friend. Indeed if I had foiled, the consequences would 
hate been dreadful ; but I lived to see my esteemed tJUent 
thited to my also ntrach-esteemed friend «and coadjiitor 
Mjr. Loudon, with whotti -she led a comfortable and liappy 
itfo to the iend of his dayd. Of herself. Miss Webb, in the 
time of her difficulty, truly said, " I have iaaturally an 
indepebdetit spirrt and wish to maintain 'myself; but I am 
lAot fitted to struggle with the world. I cannot put myself 
forward, and I cannot make bargains [i.e, with publishers]. 
I am soon depressed, and when any one finds f&vli with 
l&ny of my productions, instead of defending them, I t^irow 
them in the fire. I try to overcome this feeling, but I 
•eannot. The phrenologtsts say that conscientioasnesB had 
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lova of approbation Are my two fiAraDgies;t; qualities, s«&d 
diat I hare no seifrerteem. I beileT^ they are loght 
Forgive this loquacity,** 

^Ikis is a livdj dcertch <of cmtfaor^feeling, and when one 
neAecU ontbe aen^ve ^aiis it edii^Mits, it ought stiJl more 
iSorcibly to impress the iiumane coaTicUoo, how base and 
cruel it is to lacerate and crush emotions so innocent 
«Bd aspirations 4B0 laudable. la Miss Webb's " Stories of 
4k Bride,** was 'exemplified ^ benefit to be xdedved from 
-attention to cemmon-sense criticism. "Whilst it wias 
•printing, a review appeared in ihe ^ <G?az6tte/^ in which I 
'Censured the foolish fashion of interlarding English books 
with phrases and scraps of French on which Miss Webb 
(now in good heart with prospects of farther success) 
aportively writes to me, "I am sorry to say that my 
'Bride* is rather Frenchified, and makes use of more 
foreign phrases than I should have permitted her to do, if 
I had read your very able andvery witty quiz upon French- 
ified English in last week's 'Gazette,* As jit is, 1 haiw 
translated all the phrases that I dared, without running 
the risk of sending Mr. Bentley and all his devils to 
Bedlam.'* On the eve of her marriage, the last time before 
changing ihe name I had at any rate done my ;beat to 
'elevate on the roll of literary m^t, my too grateful friend 
writes to announce the coming event, and to assure me that 
"^ Mrs. Loudon will never forget the kindness shown to the 
friendless and unprotected Jane Webb.** And here.it is 
€t to draw the curtain. 

With Mrs. Hall I had not the pleasure of a maid«i 
acquaintance ; but I enjoyed that gratification with regard 
to her works, and, from the first to the last of them, have 
been their undeviating admirer and her steadfast friend. 
It is after so long an interval, a sort .of literary .and 

T 2 
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human triumph, to confess that more than the panegyric 
bestowed was warranted, and more than the esteem 
deserved. The fancy of her mind and the purity of her 
taste seemed to my judgment to animate and refine her 
** Irish Tales," without the slightest injury to their 
natural or comic effects, or the portraiture of the lowest 
characters among the dramatis personse. Her ^'Juvenile 
Forget-me-not," and all her writings intended for the moral 
instruction of tender years, also always won my warmest 
approbation. There are very few writers in this line of liter* 
ature who do not grossly fail in their aim, and, instead of 
teaching the young idea how to shoot straight forward, push 
the shooters into so false a position, that if they shoot at all, 
they can only shoot round corners. Consistency in address- 
ing unformed intellect and paring down thoughts and style 
to childish comprehension, so as to produce beneficial fruits, 
is a rare quality. The main lesson for good is often marred 
by bad lessons unintentionally woren into the details. A 
parent will tell a lie to induce a child to do something or 
other ; and the child perhaps seeing through the transparency 
and laughing it to scorn, will be terribly punished for its 
crime of disobedience. I could point out many examples of i 
the same kind of errors ; but I never detected Mrs. Hall ia J 
the slightest mistake of such a nature, and therefore I ever 1 
prized her compositions for juvenile readers, even as much | 
as the most popular of those she has produced for mature | 
age. X cannot say I like too much of the school- \ 
mistress, whose tiresome task often begets a spirit of 
prudish superiority and dogmatism (as male pedagogues are 
apt to become pharisaical and tyrannical) ; and it is one of 
Mrs. Hall*s great merits to steer so clear of this rather 
repulsive habitude. On the contrary, there is a winning 
quietude and feminine persuasiveness in her teaching which 
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has always pleased me, and her purpose has always been 
of a beneficent order ; just as in her ** Barbara/* intended 
for female children of a larger growth, she inculcated the 
useful truth that woman is never loved for her talents, but 
for her domestic and gentle virtues. 

I suppose there never was a literary brain that did not, 
lit some time or other, contemplate new projects, and 
indulge in episodiac escapades, which were either left 
unfinished, or finished only to be laid upon the shelf. 
Perhaps Mrs. Hall herself has forgotten the schemes 
respecting which she did me the honour to consult me, but I 
have met with her memoranda for writing a History of Music, 
with biographical sketches of celebrated musicians, and an 
account of the rise and progress of national music from the 
earliest syllables of recorded time. I think such a work 
would be likely to be well received, and that her pen would 
have done, and might still, if she has preserved the ma- 
terials, do justice to it. Another note refers to a History 
of Birds, suggested by her fondness for natural history from 
girlhood ; and which I have no doubt she would have 
written, as she thought she would, con amove ; but there 
are so many and such various publications on ornithology, 
that it would not be easy for a fresh attempt to make itself 
heard among the scientific noises, fierce screams, charming 
melodies, and endless chirpings of such a number of 
clamorous candidates for notice. Then Mrs. Hall did 
actually write a play, in three acts, the fate of which is 
hidden from my sight ; and I can but vouch for the fact. 

Her contributions to the "Literary Gazette** were a 
grateful reward ; but I may, I am sure, dip, without 
ofTence, into less public Utera scripta to show how much 
the office of kindly, yet impartial, criticism is valued by the 
most deserving. In one instance I bad pointed out 
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blemishes in one of her productionsy and she, playfully in 
earnest, inforon me ef a domeetio sick-room, whicli had 
oooupied her time and feelings to the exck»ion of eyeiy* 
thing else* '' This," she tells, '< prevented my looking 
oyer the proof-sheets as carefully as I ought* Must you 
indeed notice these blunders ? I will never do so any more, 
I never did so before, and as it is my first offence ! There 
is truly no valid excuse for presenting a faulty work to the 
pttbKc ; but the theory of perfection and perfectibility ought, 
I think, and must, I fear, yield a little to the accidents and 
necessities of humanity." In another letter from Mrs. Hall, 
at Christmas time, in reply to one of mine^ years after 
we had suffered deeply deplored losses, the sentiment is 
BO touchingly, though familiarly, expressed, that I am 
tempted to transcribe it. *'l quite think with you about 
this ' merrie season/ thank God there are blessings left to 
us I but the memory of the friends long linked together-^ 
gone for ever from our circle-— of those whose voice was the 
music our hearts loved best, and whose place can never be 
filled up — comes to us all, and makes the small anxieties — 
the small and evil nothings upon which we are too apt to 
throw away both time and mind — seem mean and worthless. 
It makes us also regard those left still to labour throu^ 
this world, with feelings of kinder regard. I think I 
discover new beauties in every face, and fancy the wrinkles 
of my dear old friends far more beautiful than the dimples 
pf the new ones." ... At the same season, in the 
following year, I am greeted with yet warmer expressions 
of regard, which I quote, not only on grounds of per- 
sonal gratification, but as an example of the alliance 
which, in well-regulated minds, is almost sure to arise 
out of the collision of liberal criticism and meritorious 
literature. Integrity in the one, and superiority in the 
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other, lead to Buch procA IMI tb0 vmfi^^f datQ^ (MDi 
ChristiQa» Day ;-^ 

^ The SofMy^ Old BiomptoB. 

*« Dba« Mr. Je»pan, 

*' Thank jQu a thousand i^imea fqi: pw l^nd qjoUcc^ 
of my hook. It would he imposaihle foir ^nj r^nev to toac)& 
me aa that has doi^e ; it hrou^ ht hack the la9t twelve years 
<«n-it brought hack the hour of mtens^ a9zi.e^, when the^ 
* Gazette * lay for m houj^ upon my table, ani yet I had nfi^ 
courage to cut the page-*-aud wbe^ I read, I weU rewemhej? 
the teara of pure joy that hursi} from nvy eyes ; thofl€( 
feelmga dQ not pftea return, bu^t I hop^ they are npyen 
forgotten, 

'' To me, your n9m^ haa ever horofs th^ confeiousoeaa pf 
wiae friendship* You encouraged and cb#ere4 m^ ; and I 
do not think I ever finished a chapter or a tfale without 
wondering, « What ^the " Wterary (^az^tte " wowl4 say of 
thatl' 

** I iinsk ypu must ei\joy, even at thia season, when wq 
all look hack upon what we have lost, much real happinesf 
ffom the knowledge that you hare always fostered young 
talent, given eirculatioa to opinions calculated to promotf 
the influence of religion and morality, and never injSicted i^ 
c^arelesa wowd on any living thing. 

<* Yours, faithfully and unoerely, 

•♦ANNA MARIA HALL.»' 

Aa the Cockneys sing, •♦ (H)all'a well "; hut other in^^ 
crowd upon me, and the phantasmagoria is oyerwhehning^ 
My endeavour tp recal and revive them aB is hopeless* A 
cyclopedia is wanted. 

Ill short, the auto-biographie form will not admit of the 
weaving in so miscellaneous a pattern, and at this period of 
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taj work I am only the more conyinced of the fact that I 
had saddled myself with a most intractahle machinery. By 
means of diary and correspondence, I should have heen 
more orderly and lucid, and the draughts upon memory for 
the concoction together of connected parts, less imperative 
and less frequently dishonoured. 

Upon this said Memory I have a word to ohsen^ to my 
contemporaries, who, like myself, are often complaining of 
its slips and deficiencies. Now, it appears to me that we 
have not quite so much reason for this murmur as we 
imagine. It is not, in fact, that our memory serves us so 
badly, as that, having so much more to do, so many more 
things to remember, in Age than in Youth, it is not 
surprising that it should be oblivious to a portion of the 
load! It gives more scope, too, for those curious phenomena 
of the mind, which, by the windings of a chain or its links, 
over which the Will has neither power nor control, works 
the strange work of Re-collecting, which, evolved by this 
process and in this manner, is a faculty widely different 
from that of mere direct Re-membrance. 

Hoping that I may live and have the opportunity to 
fashion some of my multitudinous mate'rials (embracing 
toany busy years) into the more practicable shape I have 
indicated ; I must now run very briefly and hastily orer a 
summary of personal and literary relations, which sweetened 
and variegated the time to which my later chapters have 
been devoted, and trust to a few letters casually rescued 
from my heaps, to afford a little farther illustration of my 
imperfect roll-call.* 

Again I give the first place to the sex, and mention with 
pleasurable feelings the immediate cheering I offered to 
the earliest publications of Mrs, Bray, Mrs. Gore^ Miss 

* See Appendix. 
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Costello, Miss Agnes Strickland, Miss Sheridan, Miss Emma 
Roberts, Miss Jewsbury, Lady Charlotte Bury, Miss Sinclair, 
Mrs. Shelley, Mrs. Jameson, and other female ornaments of 
our literature ; not to mention my passing tributes to the 
works of the Misses Porter, Miss Benger, Hannah More^ 
Lucy Aikin, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hofland, and other estab-> 
lished public favourites. With the majority of them I ever 
after maintained a cordial intimacy, and with nearly all the 
rest a very friendly acquaintance. Of the friendship with 
which Mrs. Bray and Miss Roberts, especially, rewarded 
my impartial testimony to their great merits, the former aS 
one of our most eminent novelists, and the latter as a very 
successful cultivator of the belles lettres, was a source ot 
much gratification to me. Mrs. Bray still lives to adorn 
her station, and listen to the applause of her country ; the 
excellent Emma Roberts has fallen a victim to the climate 
of India, in the midst of the useful labours on which she 
was engaged for the beneficial development of our mighty, 
but yet very partially understood, Asiatic Empire. 

But when I come to glance at the list of male friends, 
with whom my vocation and active enterprise in every 
matter that concerned the Arts and Literature connected me, 
I find myself overwhelmed even within the limited circle of 
three or four short years. I cannot enumerate them, far 
less describe the various kinds and degrees of future iui- 
tercourse to which they led. Shall I try an approximate 
but very partial classification ? 

Pennie, the author of ^* The Royal Minstrel," a heroic 
poem of much poetic power, in twelve books, and afterwards 
of ** Rogvald," both written in his humble cot at Lul worth, 
in the midst of mental distraction and (literally) physical 
starvation, was speedily brought under my notice, and had 
no cause to regret the circumstance. Haydon and hia 
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mueries eame thaer honie, ajtd excited ia sirongeT nym- 
pft£hiefik Gerald Oriffia has already bees alloded te $ and 
Miller, the baaket-maker* whe» he began hie chequered 
oare^, in an eapecaal HuuiBier attraeted mj adniratioiiy and 
VOB mj esteem and senrioea* A speoiiaen of his haadiorafi 
is much cherished in mj stttd|j, and vheii I look upon its 
neat construction, twistings, isTohitions, axkd prettj bordure 
(now somewhat the worse for wear), I cannot help breathing 
the heartfelt wish that the author who sprung from its lowly" 
manufacture may, after all his twists and turns of fortune, 
be enjoying a like repos^ and be viewed with as mutk 
regard both for his useful and ornamental merits. But, 
beycmd this, I also sincerely hope that the various and 
remarkable talents he has displayed may hare, at length, 
ensured that oonsideration to which they are so eminently 
entitled, and that the old sohooLbook apologue of the 
travelled courtier and the basket-maker, who were cast 
upon the shore of a barbarous people, has been reversed in 
his case, among a people proud or boastful of civilisation. 
That such a man should have to struggle to the end, would 
be a shame to his country ; but if such do fall on evil 
days, what can their country, as represented by its rulers, 
do for them? The resplendent government of England, 
which collects and dispenses above fifty millions of golden 
sovereigns ev^y twelvemonths, has, at its disposal, just the 
amount of an upper derk's or minor commissioner's salary, 
for the encouragement of the nation's genius and learning, 
and the succour of those who are reduced to distress or 
perishing in the cause. The parsimonious dole, indeed, is 
a national ptigma : a beggar once solicited charity from an 
opulent passer-by, who seemed to regard him with looks of 
pity and compassion, and lamented his want of small money 
to bestow upon him. As it happened, there lay a halfpenny 
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before them on tlte road, which the miser hastened to piek 
up, and the poor man agun put up hift ¥oice for the boon. 
But eharitj which begins at home, seldom goes out ; and 
the answer he got to his prayer was^ ** No, no, find a half- 
pjsnnj for yourself, poor fellow ! '* 

My countrymen who came to posh their literary fortunes 
in London, were always welcome to my hospitalities and help 
in their pursuits ; and iliose whom I only knew through 
eorrespondence, failed not to find my pen prompt to espouse 
their interests. Thomas Pringle, A. Picken, Wilson the 
Scottii^ ballad minstrel, recommended by Blackwood, 
Mackay the famous Baillie Nicol Jarvie, recommended by 
Scott, and almost all the classes who had public objects in 
▼lew, either came or were consigned to me as to a friend ; and 
such honours to my native land as Professor Wilson, Moir, 
Pollok, Motherwell, Gait, Bumes (of eastern fame), J. B. 
Frazer and Baillie, Tytler and the two brothers Chambers-^ 
my compatriots, who haye accomplished so much for the 
instruction and elevati<m of the humbler orders wherev^ 
the English language is read — all, received the earnest 
homage of the << Literary Gazette," and the use of its 
utmost exertions to promote the success of thdor delightful 
productions and augment the influence of their philan- 
thropic labours. I was well kept up to the knowledge (tf 
what was doing in the Edinburgh school, which had raised 
itself from provincial dependency into so noble and flour- 
ishing a head of literary enterprise, by incessant missiTes 
from Constable, Blackwood, James Ballantine, Cadell, and 
others, writers and publishers, whose industry and kindness 
in supplying me with information, crammed me with the 
news, and were very valuable in filling up my weekly 
measures of intelligence. 

'Nor was I less fortunate in my relations with Irehmd 
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and Irishmen. With Lover, from the first day he sai^ 
London to that which now shines over us, in spite of a 
Novemher fog, and I listen, with new delight to the new 
lyrics he is adding to my ample •' repertoire," of those 
which hare charmed me for five-and-twenty years, I have 
been united in the bonds of uninterrupted friendship. Song 
he never sang that was not previously submitted to my 
judgment, and I think I may assert that my predictions 
with regard to their lesser or greater popularity were 
invariably realised. When they elicited tears of emotion^ 
as in the "Baby was Sleeping," the ** Fairy Boy," in 
which the climax of ultimate lines is so exquisite, the 
•'Letter," the "Four-leaved Shamrock," and others of 
pathos, or when they provoked bursts of laughter, as 
"Molly Carew," "Widow Mac Cree," ''The Shadow on 
the Wall," &c. <Sz;c., there was no fear of their not 
ringing through the length and breadth of the land ; and 
when there was great approbation, but not quite so much 
enthusiasm, the compositions were generally obliged to 
range in the second rank. Poet, painter, musician, and 
Irish genre-novelist, and dramatic author — accomplished in 
all, the earning of such association is a requital for any 
number of literary good offices, done for any number of 
deserving candidates. In this way editors may balance 
accounts to their own manifest advantage* 

Mr. Crofton Croker was for many years a great ally of 
mine in the "Gazette," and his very numerous contribu- 
tions, derived not only from his own literary and antiquarian 
tastes, but from his access to information as a clerk in the 
Admiralty, were generally very acceptable. Our intimacy 
was consequently as close as our intercourse was frequent ; 
and many a humorous ebullition and piece of practical 
joke attended it. For devising and executing these, iiis 
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l)etter-half displayed a masterly invention, and I look back 
at their frolic and fun with a renewed sensation of mirth, 
which, as the sickly Yorkshire wench said when her sweet- 
heart proposed — ** maks be laugh, tho' I be scarcely 
yable." But the lady's talents for pleasantry were often 
exhibited in a most entertaining manner. She wrote in as 
original and clever a style as I ever met with, and I 
may venture to illustrate the good fortune of my ancient 
confrere in having so congenial a partner, by relieving this 
categorical list with three specimens of her amusing corres- 
pondence. The first relates to a part of Fisher's portrait 
gallery, in which there was a portrait of Earl Howe, 

"My dear Sir, — 

" Pray accept my best thanks for the beautiful 
number of the * Portrait Gallery * you were good enough to 
send me yesterday. The two first engravings, I think 
perfect, but the third has (to my eye) a kind of Howe" 
came-you-so ? expression about it, as if he had just taken 
what Captain Hall calls a north-wester — videlicet, a half 
tumbler of rum filled up with rum and water. 

** I do not know whether your experience leads you far 
enough to know that favours conferred on the female sex 
emboldens them to ask for more. If, acquainted with this 
fact^ you will not be surprised that I should make direct 
application for the boon of a stray cookery-book, should 
such a thing be lying useless on your floor after undergoing 
the ceremony of reviewal. I have frequently asked 
Crofton to beg for me, but he is not yet quite epicure 
enough to remember, the commission — which I assure you, 
to a very ignorant housekeeper, would be a most desirable 
possession. 

•* I was very sorry to hear your interior has been 
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diiorieriyf InA hop^ Wardrop has eet you to ngliis, and 

haT6 n» 'd«ttbt he inmndd saj to ycm, as he once said to me, 

< 111 tdl ye whoi yell doo Mess Niclidflon---ye'll just tak 

a little doss.' 

" When I eee you again, I h«re sdll mece tto say to you, 

kit this is ' jdl at pveaent ' from» 

•* Dear eir, 

"" Tours much obliged, 

"MARIANNE CROKHR. 
•^BoMry, August '3. 

** P.S. It might appear impertinent in me to hint at the 
very talented manner in which the memoirs of the present 
number are * got up.' " 

The drollery of the following I presume to be unique. 

^'.Tho Roteij, Friday, .26th August, 1831. 



"My deab Mr. Jerdak, — 
" 1 have the pleasure to 
inform you I was this evening 
safely delivered as per mazgin, 
and that I am doing as well as 
ican be expected. 



' I am« my dear Mr. Jordan, 

*' Yours very truly, 

«MARUNNE CRQKBR." 



Son. 


Daoqhtbr. 


One. 





The last is not unworthy of its precursors. 



« October 26. 



'My dear Sir, — 

"If you have heard how ill your godson has 
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, been the last fortnight, you would excuse mj not haviug 
sooner thanked you in his name for the exquisite little fork 
you sent the dandy. If you would not think the remark 
too sharp, I should say that in sending him a fork, you 
have proved yourself to be no spoon, and if you had not 
cut our acquaintance you might be diverted to see how 
scientifically he wields it. He cannot yet master the letter 
F, but he calls fork his god-Jia-ka's kork on the appearance 
of every meal. 

''As he is now tolerably well acquainted with his 
iklphabet, I should be glad to know when you purpose 
eommencing his instructions in the Catechism. I have 
taught him isome pretty little tricks myself, but I leave 
the moral and religious part of his education in the hands 
of his worthy sponsors. 

'* I am daily more and more conrinced that the Rosery 
must have been a.sweet, attractive spot« so many of our 
friends used to come to see it* * Witii yridch I am.' 

•* My dear Sir, 

** Ever yours infly oMiged, 

««HARI^NNE GREEK, 
"(CROKER, 
« I mean.)'* 

Tbe Irish Imrnours of a facetious 4iufilband were surely 
wieU played up to by a spirit like this, and it was the case 
in matfy in^ancen when I begged ** Mirlih admit me of thy 
erew,*' and reaped lots of recreation from my prayer being 
granted* I have only to add in explanation that the birth 
anmounoed was that ^ a young genftlemttn to whom I stood 
(wi4^ Mr.J. Wilson Oroker) as one of the godfathers, and 
'who! beUeve, in spite df my neglect, has grown up rever- 
OHtiaMy 'to foUow in the footsteps of his sainted sire. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



LITERARY LIST CONTINUED— GENERAL AINSLIE— SIR 
RUFANE DONKIN— SIR JOHN MALCOLM — DANDIE 
DINMONT— MR. a PRATT-^OHN . DICKINSON, F.RS. 
—SIR WALTER SCOTT — COOLNESS — ABBOTSFORD 
SUBSCRIPTION. 

O blest retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Retreat from care, that never must be mine : 
How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease. 

Goldsmith. 

I GOULD not continue a somewhat dry list in the same 
chapter which contained the ** admirable fooling " at the 
close of the last ; and must, indeed, fall into the common- 
place of making an index, instead of fulfilling mj purpose 
of introducing elucidatory details and anecdotes. In the 
Arts, I have the gratification to rank Maclise among my 
friends from the Emerald Isle, notwithstanding my 
felonious destruction of his portrait of Soane. A little 
antique ring, of which I made offering to condone this insult 
to his art, was received with the flattering assurance that he 
would wear it whenever he desired to finish an excellent 
picture, I also number Sheridan Knowles among my 
lasting friendships, founded on such circumstances as I 
have described; and of Lever, Banim, Griffin, Carlton, 
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Keighthj, and manj more I can speak in terms of like 
kindly" brotherhood. 

In the body of my work I have so far mentioned' Hook, 
Barham, Hood, Planch^ G. Dance, Cruikshank, Gl^ig, 
Gaspey, Mudford, A. A*, and Walter Henry Watts, Dagley, 
Finnoek, Maunder, Wiffen, Roby, Leigh Hunt, and Bucket 
cum muUis aliis, that I need not, with my dwindling spacei 
revert to them ; and with regard to* other names it must 
suffice to notice, that — 

With Barry I commenced on his first work, Brighton 
Church, 1827. 

With Parris I went along as he performed his extra- 
ordinary task, the view of London in the Colosseum. 

With Lough^ too pre-eriiinent in sculpture to be an R. A., 
I began when his wondwful ** Milo " astonished the world, 
and L. £. L. sang its peean in the " Gazette." 

For Stanfield I have never ceased to express the fervour 
of my admiration. 

With the course of David Roberts I have held equal time 
and tone. 

With Maoready, from his dSbut to his retirement from 
the stage, I sailed along the swelling tide. 

Barker, the Old Sailor, I launched and supported upon it. 
The Lords Aberdeen, Normanby, Porchester (Caernarvon), 
Mahon, Lindsey, Londesborough, and their peers, received 
the homage of my applause for the example they set in 
adorning the dignity of their rank with the nobler accom* 
pliehments of literature. 

Darley, and Neele, and Edmund Reade, and T. E. Hervey, 
Dr. Mackay, B. Barton, and Ebenezer Elliott, as poets — 
C. B. Tayler, C. H. Townshend, as moralists — Colley 
Grattan, Horace Smith, as novelists — Elmes as an architect 
— Colonel Hawker as a sportsman's guide — H. Turner and 

VOL. IV. z 
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Thorns, as literary archseologists — Roscoes, Eitchie, St. 
Johns, as diligent and suocessful literati — Jesse, as an 
agreeable naturalist — Dr. Prior and Dr. Beattie as biogra- 
phers — Owen as an English Cuvier — T, Wright as a classic 
antiquary and Anglo- Saxon scholar (whose contributions in 
later years greatly enriched the * Gazette ') — Dyce, Collier, 
and Halliwell as dramatic critics and editors — Palgrave as a 
learned scholar — Sir R. Murchison, Sedgwick, Buckland, as 
able geologists — Prof. E. Forbes as a man of general 
science and art— ^Sir J. Clarke Ross, as the chief of gallant 
navigators, but including all the rest — M. Milnes, Sir Emer- 
son Tennent, and Sir T. Noon Talfourd, as elegant writers- 
Captain Blaquiere as a Greek patriot and author — G. Grote 
as a Greek historian — Sir Gardiner Wilkinson and Lane as 
high Egyptian authorities — Faraday as a profound philo- 
sopher, and Col, Sabine and W. Grove as his companions — 
J. Roach Smith as a most energetic explorer and expounder 
of ancient remains — are all types of classes, to aid whose 
beneficent purposes, and celebrate whose instructive progress 
has been the business of my life ; and to that business 1 have 
stuck without drawback or flinching. Such men did not go . 
about 

To cozen fortune and be honourable 
Without the badge of merit, 

and therefore I could have no claim upon them for simply 
doing my duty where they led the way ; but by most of 
them I have been treated with consideration and kindness, 
as if I had conferred favours ; and again I put this forward 
as a ground for the advantages to be derived from a liberal 
and generous discharge of the critical functions, rather than 
the spiteful carping of envy and waspish censures of 
malevolence. 

Not that the paths are all flowery, and the proceeds 
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redolent of honey. Rough passages must occur now and 
then ; a little of the bitter bd.nfmgled with the sweet. I 
cannot forget the excellent poet, Mr. E. Reade, on taking 
leave of me for Italy, in the fulness of his heart, fore- 
shadowing that, although an author, I might perchance 
enjoy an old age of ease, otium cum dignitate, and die 
wealthy ; for he assured me that he had made his will, 
and, in case of fatal accident by flood or field, had 
bequeathed to me the entire copyright of all the poetry 
he had written — a considerable legacy in print, and still 
larger in MSS. Luckily, my wortl\y friend returned in 
safety, has published more, established himself higher in 
public opinion, married, and is not likely to retain me in his 
testament as his heir. 

In passing over the valley which shrouds old friends from 
my earthly view, I must devote a few lines to the estimable 
General Ainslie, the arduous pursuivant of numismatic 
rarities, and author of the sterling work on Anglo-French 
coins.* Whilst in France — ready to race from Paris to 
Marseilles,, or Toulouse, or Douay, or anywhere, for the 
acquisition of an unknown Aquitaine billon or unique 
English Henry or Edward farthing, unmentioned by 
Snelling, Ducarel, Duby, Du Cange, or Clayrac — I had 
many interesting letters from him, describing his enthu- 
siastic pursuits. No foxhunter ever pursued the chase more 

♦ General Ainslie's work " Illustrations of the Anglo-French Coinage," 
4to., published by Heame, Strand, London ; and Blackwood, Edinburgh, 
1830, is not only valuable to numismatists for its intelligence on its imme- 
diate subjects, but for the very interesting general historical notes which 
are added in explanation of many of the coins. These are extremely 
enricas, and throw much light on the Plantagenet dominion of England in 
France. Of Mr. Heame, the publisher, I ought to mention that among 
his own services to numismatics he rendered one of no mean order, when 
he followed up his and my worthy friend's chase, and after his death pub- 
lished a suppletnent to his coinage, consisting of no fewer than twenty- 
leven new and rare, or unique specimens. — W. J. 

x2 
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ardentlj than the Genei^l followed up his tally-ho, if he 
heard the jingle of a rareNipecimen, however dietant ; and 
tfauB he made his eollection so valuable and celebrated. 
When he returned to England, our correepondenoe ripened 
into warm personal regard ; and I found his eonversaticm 
as replete with sage intelligenoe and good-humoured vieWs 
of life, as his letters had been full of instruction and enter- 
tainment, of that kind which ifr almost peculiar to an 
educated and travelled Scots gentleman, who has seen 
much of the worid, with ability to appreciate its ways and 
people, and a happy talent to describe them. I think, with 
all my experience, I never could communicate any novelty 
in exchange, except onee, when I did teach him a stratagem 
he was not aware of before. We were walking together in 
Edinburgh, to breakfast with that credit to his countiy, 
Robert Chambers, when in Charlotte Square we fell in with 
Twadogtthat nwrena thraag at hamey 

but unlike the immortal Cfissar and Luath, they were 
neither fain o' ither, nor upco pack and thick thegither, 
but on the contrary one was a big bully of a mastiff, and 
worrying to the death a poor thing of a lady's lap-dog. 
It was all but over with the wretched Chloe ; pull as you 
would, Hector would not quit his grip, till I hastily begged 
my friend's snuff-box, and shaking its contents over the 
belligerent's nose« he in a moment let go his hold, and seam, 
pered off with tail between his legs, sneezing (as the Yankees 
say) like all wrath. The General's hearty laugh crowned 
the exploit, which he never forgot nor ceased to describe. 

I sincerely mourned his loss, b ut have had cause to be and 
am thankful that the mantle of his warm friendship descended 
upon the shoulders of the estimable Philip B. Ainslie, of 
Ohertsey ; in whose society I can recognise and re-enjoy 
the social and tiprdial. qualities of his departed brother. 
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Another shade of agreeable association clings to the 
recollection of my intercourse with another General, Sir 
Rufane Dentin, though it commenced in the storm of a 
quarrel he had with the ** Quarterly Review,^ about an 
srtide upon his publication, on the " Course and Termina- 
tion of the Niger," which he asserted was both misqnoted 
and misrepresented. Bnt after this literary broil was got 
over, I had many pleasant days with this distinguished 
officer, whose anecdotes of the Peninsular campaigns, in 
which he took se eminent a part, were most curious and 
interesting. From such sources as the foregoing, editors 
acquire the information which is so invaluable to them, and 
through them, so valuable to the public. Sir Rufane's 
descriptions were very animated, and gave me clearer ideas 
of battles and the horrors of war than all tiiat 1 ever read. 
The night bivouac, after Talavera, was full of horror, 
where the outposts of the rival Armies were lying almost 
mingled together with the dead and dyrag on the bloody 
field, covered wit^ rough grass and heHimge, which caught 
fire, and the iames sweeping along, confiumed in one 
appalling annihilation the corpses «s they lay, and silenced 
the groans and shrieks of the wounded in everittsting sleep. 
The account of a movement of light artillery to occupy -a 
Titally important position, and obliged to dash on, crushing 
and mangling the wounded who lie in their way, presented 
to the mind's-eye another vivid view of destruction and 
dismay. And the ludicrous (as in ordinary life) eomes into 
contact with the dreadful. After the storming of a town, 
tlie commanding officers* ordinaries had to secure quarters 
for their chiefs, chalking their names at large on the out- 
Btde ef the mansions, and Sir Rufane*s among the rest^ 
but he was an Irishman, and while the others readily found 
their billets, the Adjutant-Creneral rode about the streets 
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looking in vain for his place of repose. At last he met 
Faddy, in no gentle mood, and angrily inquired why his duty 
had been neglected: "Neglected! yere honour," replied 
the accused, '* sure it 'id be the last thing Td do ; [do a 
neglect !] be my soul yere honour's is the best house in the 
place, and — oh — but — bother — surely I didn't score up yer 
name the inside room, and how could ye find it in the street ? " 
A like and greater intimacy with Sir John Malcolm, was 
productive of like enjoyments. Sir John was wont to tell 
one unvarying tale at the expense of my good border name. 
An English traveller, benighted on a bitter night, in the 
wilds of Liddisdale (where in later years Dandie Dinmont 
dwelt) got at last to a straggling village, in one attic, ». e,, 
second-floor of which, there was a light burning. 

How fur this little candle sbeds its light P 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world, 

thought the wanderer. By repeated knocking on the door, 
he at length roused the inmate, an ancient crone, who 
opened the casement. '< Is there any christians here," he 
exclaimed, " if so pray let me in for shelter I " *• Na, na," 
responded the old lady, '* na, na, gif ye want Christians 
ye maun ride to the next town — we are a' Jerdans and 
Johnstones here ! " As some apology for this inhospitable 
act, I should state, that the family name of Christian was 
equally predominant in the town referred to. But I cannot 
leave Liddisdale without an anecdote of Dandie, which 
Scott has not used, and which is eminently significant of 
the original character. Dandie, attended by Pepper and 
Mustard (one of the breed of which, by-the-by. Lord Cadogan 
made a prodigious pet of) had run a fox into its hole, and he 
set to work to dig it out. He dug, and he dug a long way, 
but found no bottom ; so he thrust in his arm's-length to 
feel if he might be near the end. He was nearer than he 
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thoQglit ; for reynard at his last retreat, suddenly snapt 
his fingers between his sharp teeth. Anybody else would 
have as suddenly snatched away their hand; but not so 
Dandie: he instantly closed his finger and thumb like a 
vice upon the doomed animars nose, and exclaimed, *' Noo 
sir, ye baud your grip, and Til baud mine ; and we*ll see 
whether ye get me in, or I get you out ! " There was It 
brush without a fox to hang to as a tale, in Mr. Dinmont's 
cozy parlour on that eventful eve. 

In the opinions I was often called on to pronounce on 
new inventions, I was occasionally assisted by a somewhat 
singular character, the late Hr. Samuel Pratt, of Bond- 
street, whose passion for patents ranged between locomotives 
to propel tons and carpet brooms to lick up their own dust, 
and save the scattered tea-leaves for a second sale. He 
was a very ingenious person ; in fact a mechanical genius, 
and I reaped much advantage from his aid, when any fresh 
contrivance demanded notice. On more important matters 
of machinery, the agencies of air, mercury, steam, or other 
great motive power, I frequently obtained the able scientific 
advice of Mr. John Dickinson, F.R.S., to guide me in my 
-judgment. The '* Gazette " was thus almost an infallible 
authority on such points ; and the advantage of having so 
competent a friend to consult, was not deteriorated by 
having it communicated, after inspection, at his charming 
seat in Hertfordshire, where kindness warmed the house, 
and a little quiet sporting enlivened the farm. Of that abode 
at Abbot's Langley, I shall only say in addition, that it 
appears to me still more graceful in the landscape, since its 
owner gave land near at hand for the building of the Book- 
sellers' Provident Institution, towards the support of which 
be is also a liberal subscriber. 

But^ as I have often had occasion to remark, all things 
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4id not go <m quite 00 BraootUj, oar did all persons continue 

their attachment ^ faithfully. 'Mattery eometimeB got to 

be tcoublesome, and cronieis inconstant or cold. Small 

^tffairs, and smaller misunderstandings, usually led to these 

temporary vexations. In 1829, Uie *' Gazette " had to 

fight the hattle of the Newspaper Staii^piduty (only poir 

^etat rest) with the Lords Con^nussionera off His Majesty e 

Treasury. I, however, got oT«r the Exchequer piiooess, 

and established the unstamped exception to the law, wUcli 

•has «ince rendered such important service >to my hrothedbood, 

waLs, and imitatorB. I obtaigned 4lus con»decation in 

eoasequenqe of representing that " tthe plan of a literacy 

journal .had not only created a new source of irev^iue, but 

had very favourable effects upon the periodical press of the 

country, and therefore deserved the liberal ccmstruotion of 

the -Goveroment." That at the time ihe ** Uk^rmij 

Gas^tte'* commenced, the public was infested and over-run 

with a multitude of the most inflammatory and corrupting 

periodicals ; aiud that it might, in a great measure, be 

attributed to itosuoeess, that a better and a useful class had 

almost entirely Bupers^e4 these immoral, revolutionary, 

&n4 deteriorating produotions. It is welI-4nown that oue 

must display boUpi truth aud elo(|uence to induce a Ohan- 

/cellor of die Ei:che^uer to forego a tax, and therefore I hope 

I mfiy assume a decent pride in having prevailed in this 

instanoe, and opened the profitable course for aM foHowers. 

A few casual glances mi^ dispose of all I choose to 

notice in this unattractive branch of the recall of former days. 

I displeased Sir Walter Scott by my strictures on some 

of has works, and aggravated the feeling by some remarks 

in my review of ^* Brambletye House/' which he eFroneeusly 

construed in a charge of ** d^usion " against him — an idea 

that never could have entered into my brain. Two or 
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three years past, however, before the offence was forgotten .or 
forgiven ; and in the meantime the illustrious Wizard declined 
a visit from me to Ahbotsford, in company with his and mj 
intimate friend Sir Alexander Don, as I was passing through 
my fatherland. The mystery of this was a sore puzzle at the 
time, for I only received the explanation afterwards in a 
letter from James jBallantyne, who had remcknstrated with 
Soott on the subject. During all the latter period of his lile^ 
however, I was on the most friendly terms with Sir Walter, 
4Uid when he came to town, as with Moore, I was among 
the foremost of his associates, though never was man so 
overwhelmed with invitations as he was. I think I have 
counted above a hundred cards and notes on .his chimney- 
piece within a dozen hours after his arrival. After his death 
it was a solace to me to take an efficient part in ' the 
subscription to save Ahbotsford in the family (which I o«gh^ 
to state was set on foot entirely wi^Jiout eoaununication with 
any of them), and to coalribute a rsclid 49hare to ^ 72002. 
raased on that oceasion^. 

I was slightly impHoatjed m a alight •q.ueBtioH as to 
Sir Walter having dodQ>e yeoman's servicte to Heber, in his 
editing ** Ford/' which was rather believed by William 
(GuSbrd; but I had Scott's assuranee that he h|id nev^ 
seen a sheet of the work till after it was printed. 

A more vexatious dispujbe arose <m^ It report bdog earned 
io Hr. Cr. P. R. Jamesj that a review of his " Riehlieu,*' 
*which appeare4 in the " Court Joum«U" was written by 
Dr* Croly ; but I had «dtimately Ijie satisfaction of dis- 
proving the false allegation, and thus relieving the minds 
of two friends whom I so greatly esteemed. 

A small controversy respecting the officials of the 
National Galley, not then ^te so fiercely arraigned as now, 
though it might show like a little balloon pilot what 
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way tlie wind would blow, led lo the following settler for 
my instruction and guidance, from Sir C. Long (Lord 
Farnborough) : — 

"Dear Sib, 

" The appointments to the care of the Angerstein 
Collection have been long since made bj the Treasury. I 
am surprised that any person with scarcely a fact to bear 
him out, could have ventured to write such an article as that 
in the ' Edinburgh Review,' and still more that any Member 
of Parliament could have relied upon such information. 

" Yours faithfully, 

«C. LONG." 

Among the few intimates in whose literary career I took 
a warm interest, which has been superseded by circum- 
stances — age cooling the feelings of earlier days, and 
separating the ties of mutual regard — I shall only have 
to mention Dr. Stebbing, who was an occasional contributor 
to the *• Gazette, *' and Mr. W. H. Harrison, the writer of 
a number of facetious productions, and sometime editor of 
an annual — ** The Humourist. " He also did me the 
favour to supply amusing pieces for publication, was a 
cordial co-operator with me in the Literary Fund and Club, 
and also took a very laudable part in befriending the first 
lowly condition of Miller, the basket-maker poet* Time 
brings changes on all sides ; and we ought not to repine at 
them, especially when they are only of a homoeopathic nature. 

To turn to more general topics, I have to regret not having 
made myself master of the secret of a universal language, 
invented by Mr. John Trotter, and proofs of which he 
exhibited to me, and which convinced me at the time that 
what he presumed he had effected was, at any rate, prac- 
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iicable to a certain extent. But this great desideratum, 
which has attracted the attention and provoked the labours 
of so many famous men, to reduce the thousand (according 
to Balbi, the two thousand) languages of the world to one 
standard, it is not in my power to reveal ; and I can only 
state, as far as my knowledge and memory serve me, that 
Mr. Trotter's scheme was founded on the seven notes of 
the musical scale, and therefore resembled a plan recebtly 
propounded by a M. Sudre. 

But for myself, a more anxious concern cost me and my 
friends and patrons considerable expense, and involved the 
waste of much precious time. I allude to the bringing 
forward of a '*Plan of a National Association for the 
Encouragement and Protection of Authors and Men of 
talent and genius." Unknown to me, an association of a 
similar nature and almost identical objects had been pro- 
posed seven years before (moved, I believe, by T. Campbell), 
in promoting which he, Mr* W. A. Mackinnon, Captain 
Chamier, Mr. Vigors, Mr. Ralph Watson, and other gentle- 
men proceeded for a season with some activity, but allowed 
the project to sink before the difficulties which opposed it. 
My design, however^ took a far wider scope, and was sanc- 
tioned by a committee whose names are enough to demon- 
strate how powerful a patronage could be procured for any 
well-devised plan for the advancement of literature and the 
benefit of literary men. At the head of the list, with a 
hundred guineas, stood the Duke of Rutland, who was 
followed by the Marquises of Londonderry and Northampton, 
the Earls of Munster and Ripon, Viscount Canning,* Lord 

* These five subscribed 20Z. each, but with the exception of Lord Wil- 
loughby's 100 guineas, and 602. from Lord Munster, Lord de Tabley, and 
Sir Wilmot Horton, no subscription was called in or expended, all the leat 
coming out of the pocket of the luckless projector. — W. J. 
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Willougbbj de EreBbj (vnlh a hiiiidrecl gnineAs), Lord de 
TaUej, Lord Nugent, Sir Wiknot Horton, Sir Oore 
Ouselej, Sir Martiii &bee, lir. Mackianon, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Mr. Bmereon l^eiuieiit, Mr G. P. it. James, Oapt. 
Mar jttH, and other indi'viduadB of «iiihieiit maiii and likeK- 
hoed, in raok end literature. The capital proposed was 
200,0001., in 2000 shares of 102. each, and 9000 at 201. 
each ; the object of the former being to render it easy lor 
the less fortunate class of lit^iirj men throughout the 
lungdom io possess tiiemselyeB of a beneficial interest in 
the undertaking. It was also proposed that the capital 
should consist of two classes, fiz., patron proprietors and 
siibscribtng shareholders, whose different positions I need 
not here enlai^ upon ; suffice it to state, that generous 
donations, wiUkont a riew to any future fmits, were volun- 
teered by a niMnher of noble and <xf wealthy men ; and it 
WAS eetimated that the other class of shareholders would 
veap A handsome profit on th^r investments. . 

The prospectus farther laid these as the grounds — That 
our KtersAure might be considered as presented to the public 
by three different modes of publication, each beset with 
diffieukies and vexations. 1st. A few wealthy individuals 
published their own works, and, in Addition to the heavy 
OKpense th«M incurred, were obliged to submit to an enor- 
mous per-centage to their agents. 2nd. A small number 
of eminent authors, whose celebrity ensured a ready sale 
fcur their works, disposed of their copyrights to trading 
pablishers, who appropriated to themselves, even in these 
oases, A disproportionately large , share of the proceeds. 
3rd. The most numerous class of works, produced by pro- 
fessional authors, who wrote for bread, and were totally at 
the mercy of publishers, who doled ent to them, often under 
circumstances painfully humiliating, a scanty and uncertain 
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pay. [The aspirants to publication might also have been 
included.] But the projected Association was declared to 
be intended^ to rescue the intellectual' character of the nation 
from these deteriorating and degrading circumstances, by 
providing capital for the less^ wealthy, ready access to fair 
competition for the deserving, adequate compensation for 
the skilful and industrious, diminished cost and increased 
emolument to all. I will not recapitulate any particulars of 
the machinery disyised for carrying this well'-meant project 
into effect^ for it was devised in vain. As GampbeU'S' 
association had been overthrown by the bankruptcy of the 
bankers, after he had strengthened it with a host of elevated 
patrons,* so was mine wrecked by the introduction into it 
of several City men of business, who were to undertake the 
issuing of the shares and other matters, of which I and my 
literary colleagues were profoundly ignorant. The result 
was, that they did manage the affairs into a ruin. A house 
was taken in Suffolk Street, Charing Cross, and I know 
not what all else was done ; but I know that the whole 
fabric fell smash to the ground, and my ineffectual endea- 
vour to found a National Association for the Encouragement 
of, &c, &c,, left me several hundred pounds minus, that no 
one thanked me, that some laughed at me, and that my 
friends the publishers said it served me right. 

It is a circumstance j however, of literary curiosity, that 
after I had framed my plan, I was infom^ed by Sir Henry 
Ellis that a similar effort had been made a century ago, in 
behalf of the then suffering literati of England, the records 
of which were among the archives in the British Museum. 
I ran to consult this novel discovery, and found a most 

^ ♦ Including the Duke of Sussex, Duke of Grafton, Duke of Somerset, 

r Duke of Buckingham, and other high noblemen, bishops, and other very 

distinguished persons. 
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intereBting history of a Bocietj which was not only formed, 
but proceeded to publish, in 1735 — 49. See MSS., 
Nos. 6184 to 6192, B. M., where the project is thus 
announced : — 

*' To supply the want of a regular and public encourage- 
ment of learning* 

*' To assist authors in the publication, and to secure them 
the entire profits, of their own works. 

" To institute a Republic of Letters, for the promoting of 
Arts and Sciences, by the necessary means of profit, as well 
as by the nobler motives of praise and emulation." 

Having stated this most laudable design, the minutes 
proceed to give the signatures of those individuals who had 
"agreed to form a Society for the purposes above- 
mentioned, " and who immediately subscribed a fund of ten 
guineas each, with an annual subscription of two guineas, 
** for the support of the intended Society," and to give six 
months' notice of retiring from it.* 

The signatures, of which there are above 120, are striking, 
and suggest many interesting reflections respecting their 
living owners, noble, or noted, or learned, or famed. Church, 
state, law, physic, and literature, have all their repre- 
sentatives, and some of them have come down with honour 
to our times. I ought to add a brief retrospect of the pro- 
ceedings of this Association, so interesting to literary and 
publishing history ; but the above is my page 350 ! 

* Considering the difference in the value of money hetween that 
period and this, the subscription must be esteemed a liberal one. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

— • — 

CLUB LAW— UNIVERSAL INTERCOURSE— FALL AMONG 
THIEVES AND UPON EVIL DAYS — DISASTROUS 
CONSEQUENCES-IDLENESS-DICKENS-THACKERAY 
—J. FORSTER-PENSION— TESTIMONLA.L. 

Oh 1 that man might know 
The end of this day's husiness, ere it come, 
But it sufficeth that the day will end, 
And then the end is known. 

♦ • • 

Come what come may, 

Time and the hour ride through the roughest day. 

Shakspbrb. 

So much of literature and literary plots and literary 
plagues : there must he some relaxation, and during all the 
years of my pilgrimage I acknowledge to have received 
continual and intense pleasures from the enjoyments of 
little cluhs or unions of congenial friends, meeting at stated 
times either in good hotels or at their own residences. I 
could fancy myself now restored to the elder dates of these 
" feasts of reason and flows of soul ; " which, when well 
assorted, are susceptible of high delight in the communion 
of social sentiment, the interchange of instructive intelli- 
gence and ideas, the freedom of thought, and even the 
gaiety and hilarity which attend the unbending of the 
busy or abstracted being in those rosy hours. Of one 
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limited party of this kind, which met monthly at the 
Freemasons' Tavern, and lasted long, I hear a lively 
rememhrance. We called ourselves the Anonomi, and 
were so pleased with the company of each other, that we 
would admit no visitors to interrupt or divert the usual 
current of conversation, which we found so entertaining and 
instructive. Mr. Bohert Clarke, already mentioned in 
these memoirs, was an excellent chairman, and under his 
wise and temperate sceptre, sat his well-mixed suhjects ; 
F.Fladgate, also already mentioned; Vice-chancellor Stuart; 
Mr. Stewardson, artist ; Mr. Cosmo Orme, puhlisher ; Mr. 
Turner, secretary to the Horticultural Society ; Mr. Thomas 
Clarke, solicitor ; Mr. W. H. Watts, reporter; Mr. Simon 
Gray, an odd character, clerk in the War OflBce, and author 
of several pamphlets on "Finance ; " Mr. Mudford, editor 
of the ** Courier ; '* (for a while Curwood, harrister, and 
Charles Knight, hookseller ;) and lastly, W. Jerdan, croupier. 
From these various sources there never lacked a good 
supply of intelligence, which it was useful to receiye and 
deleotahle to comment upon. As I have praised literary 
associations and discussions for youth, I would as warmly 
recommend, hoth for recreation, the acquisition of knowledge, 
and the culture of salutary affections, such associations 
as I have indicated for riper years.* 

Another society, held together hy social entertainments, 
included James Stuart, of the " Courier," who died In- 
spector of Factories ; MacCulloch, of the State Paper office, 
and eminent Author ; Sam Anderson, of facetious memory ; 
Seaton and Annondale, surgeons, and other worthies, well 
calculated to give a zest to such friendly intercourse. Out 

* "What, do yoa philosoplien eat dainty food?" said a pert Marquis 
to Des Cartes. ** Do you think," replied the philosopher, «* that God 
made all the good things for fools! " 
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of the Royal Society of Literature was created a circle with 
Burgess, Bishop of Salisbury ; Gray, Bishop of Bristol ; the 
Bight Hon. C. Yorke, Archdeacon Nares, and other 
learned men ; out of my political relations another circle, 
with the Foreign ambassadors, English ministers, and 
officials of public note ; out of my peculiar pursuits a third 
wide circle, or rather series of circles, consisting of dis- 
tinguished authors, artists, scientific celebrities, actors, and 
gentlemen connected with the press ; out of concerns with 
publishers and booksellers, a large visiting community ; out 
of sheer good-fellowship, other numerous social bands, as> 
for example, the '* Juveniles,** * in which the majority of 
the members were nearly or quite my own age, and which 
very lively society was only partially broken up some twelve- 
months ago by some of the young dogs getting married, and 
so being domesticated, and (as usual in such cases) estranged 
from their bachelor friends and habits ; and the Britton Club, 
happily still flourishing in exuberant vigour, under the patron- 
age of an upright Judge, and (since the loss of the late J. C. 
Humphery, Q.C,, and the retirement of Mr. S. Gibbons into 
Devon^ and Mr. Thomas Cubitt into Surrey) still boasting of 
the companionship of the respected author and antiquary 
whose name it bears, of Alderman William Cubitt and his< 
worthy co-sheriff, Mr. Charles Hill, of Mr. Grissell, the present 
High Sheriff of Surrey, and owning the classic mansion,. 
Norhury Park, of Mr. Nathaniel Gould, an eminent merchant,, 
of Mr. William Tooke, well-known to the literary and bene- 
volent world, of Mr. Peter Cunningham, a rising writer, 
and Mr. George Godwin, also rising in his profession as an 

* Only one member was under fifly, and it waa generally imputed by 
the orderly and consistent adherents left, that the matrimonial unions, 
which had so disastrous an effect in dissolving their jocund body, were 
absolutely prompted by, and the result of, tho extraordinary sense of 
juvenility wliich their refreshing meetings produced. — W. J. 

VOL. IV. . A A 
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architect, and editor of the popular periodical, '^The 
Builder." Nay, into the very heart of the City itself, in 
giving my best support to its charitable and patriotic insti- 
tutions, I had so extended my agreeable relations, and 
attained so much favour, that I have been in the good usage 
of shaking hands, on meeting, with all the Lord Mayors, 
Aldermen, and other magnates, and of imbibing, even to 
the present hour, as fair a share of their turtle and other 
good things as falls to the lot of any outsider of Temple 
Bar ; which I therefore hope may long stand open, to mark 
the boundary of an ancient and impregnable corporation, 
whose walls are now so terribly battered at, and still leave it 
the munificent giver of fUtes and feasts, in seculaseculorttm. 

But, in truth, my acquaintance with the population of 
London was (owing to my position and diversified engage- 
cnents) of really ludicrous universality, and embraced all 
.the classes of men I have mentioned, and with whom I 
miied in every possible or imaginable way. Frequenting 
public meetings of every kind, theatres, exhibitions, learned 
societies, lectures, conversazioni, et ccetera, et ccetera, filled 
up a measure of crowded personal intercourse^ such as, I am 
sure, was never approached by any other individual. I 
rejoice to add, at the close of my prolonged career, that 
•enow still remains for every distinction, gratification, and 
happiness, which my utmost desire could covet, 

I must, however, revert to more important matters, and 
-speak of an epoch on the turn of which the tides of my 
future life greatly depended for their ebb or flow. At the 
period of the general election in 1831, I stood sa well in 
the opinion of government that, chiefly through the friendly 
offices of Lord Ripon, it did me the honour to select 
me as a candidate for the representation of Weymouth, 
respecting which borough there had arisen a disagreement 
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with Mr. Fowell Buxton. I was, of coarse, only too glad 
to aspire to such elevation, and forthwith set to work to do 
all I could for myself in aid of the ministerial patronage;* 
I enjoyed at the time a large and not overpoweringlj 
encumbered income, and, at fifty years of age, was neither 
deficient in mental nor bodily vigour, to fight for and sustain 
the victory. I consequently embarked heart and soul in 
the cause (a Mr. Clayton East retiring) ; and thus it 
** progressed ! " I had some real property, but subject 
to family arrangements, and, at any rate, not enough for a 
qualification. But my good and most worthy friend and 
neighbour. Dr. Anderson, of Brompton, came forward to 
my aid, and I had assigned to me several houses in 
Alexander Square, and some lands and tenements on the 
river, near Richmond. I had also a chaise and posters 
at the Fulham-bridge livery-stables, to be always ready for 
a start ; and I never left home without leaving a carte of 
my whereabouts, so that I could be found at a moment's 
notice in the event of a sudden message from the Treasury 
represented by Mr. Edward EUice, at whose abode in 
Richmond Gardens, Pall Mall, I was a daily attendant. 
During the month of May, through the medium of private 
friends, I was put into communication with Sir — Johnstone, 
one of the representatives of Weymouth (1832), and Major 
Weyland, and other parties possessed of leading influence 
•in the place ; and the result was on the whole so encou- 
raging to my prospects, that it was resolved I should proceed 
thither and commence a canvass. On the eve of taking this 
step, I addressed a letter to Mr. Barnes, the then editor of 
the " Times," with whom I was on a very friendly footing, 
stating what my intentions were, and soliciting such assist- 
ance as he could conscientiously extend to my undertaking. 
But, alas ! my confidence was sadly abused. Whether it 

▲ ▲2 
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was owing to the fiei*co beat of the Reform question, in 
which the paper took so strenuous an interest, or some other 
over-riding reason, I never could ascertain ; hut the next 
morning after receiving the information from my letter, 
there appeared one of the stinging leaders of the •* Times," 
in which any pretensions of merely "literary men " to be 
returned to the new Parliament were deprecated in the 
strongest terms, and ministers were menaced with popular 
odium, if they dared to countenance such preposterous 
doings. I was hoist with my own petard. Like poor 
betrayed Samson, my secret was ploughed out through the 
means of my own heifer. On calling as usual, I found 
Mr. Ellice with a long face, and, to cut the story short, he 
did not at this stormy and trying era, relish a quarrel with 
the " Times." A peace was patched up with Mr. Buxton, 
my post-chaise was counter-ordered, and after lots of con- 
ferences and conversations, I ceased to be even a still-boru 
candidate for the borough of Weymouth ! Barnes and I 
met afterwards, without alluding to the sore subject ; but 
his able and honourable colleague, James Murray, wrote me a 
long letter, expressive of great regret for what had been done. 
One whimsical circumstance followed this transaction. 
Tumbling over papers, some ten years after, I fell upon « 
bundle, on examining which I found that I was still legal 
proprietor of certain houses in Alexander Square, and an 
estate and tenements on the Thames. Neither Mr. Gray^ 
the mutual friend and drawer of the deeds, nor the doctor, 
nor I had ever thought of cancelling these documents ; and 
in the events of a few deaths in twenty or thirty years, there 
might have arisen, out of ignorance, a doubt as to the 
ownership of these very pretty properties. We had a 
hearty laugh at their obsequies by fire, and I rejoice to say 
that their rightful lord, at the great age of ninety-two^ still 
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lives to enjoy thera in excellent health and perfect possession 
of his mental faculties. 

But in grayely reflecting on such chances as these, and, 
indeed, in estimating the probabilities from many con- 
tingencies which generally occur in every active life, and 
on the turn of the scale, in which prosperity or adversity, 
high advancement or low depression, may be weighed for 
all the future ; it is curious t6 observe how much depends 
on accident and how little on ourselves. Thus, at one time, 
my brother Colonel Jerdan ranked among the foremost and 
most promising officers in the Indian service. He died on 
his passage home. liis noble career was cut short, or else, 
where would he haVe been within a few years in the army, 
where he had laid the foundations of so much honour and 
military reputation. lie never reached the home that 
longed for him with a yearning not to be described, but yet 
not commensurate with his deservings as a son and a brother. 
If he had, with the affection and means to enhance the 
actual powers of my situation, who can tell how different 
my fate would have been. How a lift could have defied 
injury and commanded fortune, and how circumstances 
would have been avoided which unfortunately led to very 
ruinous consequences. On the **turn,'* both in his case and 
my own, there was the fair prospect of raising the name and 
family to consideration and rank : he would have been a 
General, and I might have been a Legislator with all 
avenues open to our ambition ; but alas, it was not so 
ordered in the inscrutable decrees of Providence: he 
moulders in a distant tomb, and I am a baffled struggler in 
the sore battle of literary life. 

The heaviest of the blows that struck me down was given 
within three years of the time of my parliamentary hopes, 
und must be touched on (however guardedly) in this personal 
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history. Two young gentlemien, the bodb of a wealthy fath^, 
who, after many years spent in India, settled in London to 
enjoy the fortune he had honourably acquired, were the cause. 
He lived in a handsome square and in a style suitable to 
his fortune. His sona consequently entered the world under 
the most favourable auspices. They were both gifted with 
almost brilliant talents, possessed of very gentlemanly and 
insinuating manners, and emulous of literary fame. It need 
hardly be told that their reception was as flattering as could 
be bestowed, and that they speedily became the cherished 
comrades and guests of many persons of similar rank and 
kindred pursuits. With me tliey established a most intimate 
friendship, and I witnessed rejoicingly their mounting, gaily 
and gallantly, step by step, up the mountain to an eminence 
of literary repute and adequate reward. Alas, the foundations 
were hollow, and after filling a prominent station for years, 
establishing and embarking in undertakings of considerable 
value and successful results, being the recipients of sincere 
attachments and substantial regards, and in every possible 
point of view enjoying all they could expect or wish for, the 
whole superstructure fell miserably to the ground, and the 
sunny times were lost in painful darkness. It will not do to 
dwell on the theme. Among the enterprizes produced during 
their connection with literary concerns, I had entered into 
several with ardour, but more as a friend than a coadjutor. I 
was, however, so far committed, and an admirer of clever- 
ness and abilities they displayed. With one I was induced, 
for certain reasons, to negociate a contract for his relieving 
me of a portion of my labours in the *' Gazette," and my 
partners were brought into treaty about the arrangementa^ 
which embraced the transfer of considerable sums of money. 
Jt was whilst engaged in this important business that th^ 
other brother entered into a copartnery with one of a 
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reputedly rerj rich Jewish family in the city, and the 
iJliance was painted in such glowing colours to me that^ in 
an evil hour, I put my name on several large bills, to enable 
him to show something against the leviathan fortune in 
the administration of which he was about to participate as a 
broker. To be short, the ** Gazette" negociation was 
never completed, the brokers soon failed, and I was sued 
for between three and four thousand pounds for indorse- 
zoents or acceptances. It is not in my nature to press hard 
iij>onthe fallen, but the ruin which these unfortunates brought 
on themselves, their family, myself, and others, assuredly may 
point a moral. My nearest connection of the two was spirited, 
engaging, and liberal, altogether a person happily formed 
to be welcomed wherever he went with a cordial and kindly 
feeling, and this he mot with everywhere. Neither was he 
vicious nor of an evil disposition. What, then, caused his 
downfal ! Vanity ! Vanity alone led to boasts and false- 
hoods — some quite innocuous — till the habit grew to be 
so confirmed as to merge into an utter disregard of truth, 
I am really inclined to believe into an utter unconsciousness 
of the difference between that virtue and lying. The con- 
sequence was worthy of the father of lies. The bankers who 
held my bills, among other securities for advances, when 
informed of the real state of the case, and my liabilities 
being entirely without a farthing of value received by me in 
any shape, very humanely offered to give them up on an 
acknowledgment to that effect from the principal. With 
elated mind I wrote to him to send this statement, which 
he could have done, on a page of note paper ; but he had 
told so many and such enormous falsehoods on depositing the 
bills, that he could not muster resolution to write himself 
what he was, and fled to the continent, leaving me to bide 
the brunt of my unpardonable imprudence. 
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And my punishment vas severei My establisliment was 
broken up. The contents of Groye House sold by auctioD, 
and the produce less than I had paid Mr. VYilberforce for 
the fixtures alone, so that 1 had nearly another thousand 
pounds to add to my losses, besides being obliged myself 
to take up my residence in the Westminster-bridge Road, in 
a locality with which I was acquainted, from having yisited 
George Colman a few doors off, years before. 

By every possible sacrifice I so far surmounted this crash, 
as to settle all just, and some unjust, debts ; but the act 
loaded me with incumbrances; and I had the uphill work to 
achieve with gradually diminishing means. The circulation 
of the "Literary Gazette " was considerably afiected by 
the *' Athenssum*' lowering its charge to half the price, and 
following up that sagacious measure by the piost diligent 
adoption of all business resources, so essential to success- 
ful publishing. There was no longer any laughing at the 
fainting competition, and my witty correspondents' squibs 
on the subject became rather less amusing.* 

People, especially people engaged in the publishing trade, 
instead of putting more energy into a drooping concern, are 
apt to get languid and tired of it, and therefore leave it to its 
own destiny. It so happened with the ** Gazette." The sus- 
taining punctuality of my partners, Messrs. Longman & Co., 

* Here is, nevertheless, a couple of samples to divert mv readers from 
these uncomfortable statements, and at which the parties may now laugh 
in their turn. One writes — 

** Mr. Buckinghnni*8 paper, notwithstanding Colbum^s puffiB, is Kid stuff 
—heavy as unleavened bread, it cannot rise." 

And another sends in the annexed impromptu-! 

Mr. Dilke, Mr. Dilke, 

Tho* the Novice you bilke, 
Be not hasty to sing the Te Deum, 

No reader will quit 

A print that has wit, 
For your prosy and dull Athenaeum. 
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indeed, suffered no change ; but they became more in- 
different to the ta&k of forwarding its interests. Our 
publisher, too, had grown older, and got more to do 
than he could deftly manage ; and though he got through 
the work somehow or other, it was after a fashion of his 
own, hieroglyphic and perfectly unintelligible to any other 
liying being, and thus neglect and irregularity crept into 
«very department. Ultimately, while I was losing more and 
more from week to week, one of my employes, at a guinea 
a-week wages, contrived, as I am informed, to save enough 
to purchase houses ! ! 

For a few years it was like the children's play at hide 
and seek, only it never was hot but ever colder and colder, 
till at last, with the aid of my family connections, I purchased 
their third shares of the << Gazette ** from Messrs. Lon^nnan 
in Col burn ; and set out again, sanguine, hopeful, uncontra- 
dicted, and uncontrolled, on my own capital. For a good 
season the efforts were crowned with a degree of success; 
but still there was not much to boast of. The counting by 
thousands, which had been reduced to hundreds, did not 
rise to thousands again. We went on, however, respectably, 
if not so very profitably, and I believe I may say that the 
journal did not fall off much, if at all, from the character 
which had raised it so high in public estimation. 

Thus matters proceeded, in a sort of even course, till 
changes in the publishing office and printing, occasioned by 
death and retirement, rendered new arrangements necessary. 
I was by this means most unfortunately betrayed, yet by 
the best intentions of one of my best and dearest friends, 
into contracts with parties, who proved every way unworthy 
of trust. An aim to attain an ulterior object, and supplant 
me in my copyright property, was from the beginning cun- 
ningly and systematically pursued. Neither subterfuges nor 
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fakehoods were spared, and. in the meanwhile needful 
engagements were unperformed and violated. More de- 
pendent than ever on the fidelity and regularity of others, 
the mismanagement and endless failures which were engrafted 
on this state of things, contributed rapidly to my being sunk 
into *' the lower'stiU. " My habitual dislike to examine into 
business affairs, which I generally succeeded in confusing 
instead of comprehending^ was couTorted into perfect anti- 
pathy. I had been so long used to rely on those with whom it 
was *' all right," when they were right, that it unfitted me the 
more to be a match for the intrigue and plotting to which I 
was now exposed ; and the^consequence was a final contest, 
from which the much-damaged "Gazette" was rescued, 
but I fell a victim to as gross malignity as ever was foully 
resorted to in revenge for disappointed roguery.* 

In consequence of such untoward circumstances, the 
"Gazette,'' in spite of all my continued exertions, dwindled, 
became small by degrees and beautifully less^ Still it was 
an object of ambition in another quarter, and by a succession 
of acts, which I will not describe, I was finally and foully 
done, not only out of the property, but out of the editing 
and income attached to it by a regular written agreement. 

I am obliged, in an account of my life, to state these 
facts, which I have done as cursorily as I could, and without 
comment. What I might consider dishonour or swindling 
eould have little interest for readers, and long-winded tales 
ci wrongs seldom awaken even as much attention as the 

* An envenomed injury was done me, not as a gentleman, a man of 
honour, but as a trader, under which denomination, it seemed I barely fell 
according to the rigid legal rule ; and the sternest Procrustean measure was 
meted out to me because I had not kept account books — every account in 
which I was ever concerned (and yolurainous enough they were) having^ 
been kept in the large and unproducible folios of the largest publishing 
houses in London, and in the hieroglyphic jottings of a publisher, mixed up 
with all his other extensive business, over which I had no control. 
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accounts of sufferings consequent thereon excite sympathy. 
The leaat said is the soonest mended ; and a time may come 
for more circumstantial revelations touching such as — 

Full of fi«iidfiil artS) 
The well-inTented tale for truth imparts. 

Not three years ago^ I was thus thrown out of harness, 
and with the Moor could exclaim, '* Othello's occupation's 
gone ! " And it was a very poor case to be in, after all 
the busy turmoil I had gone through for nearly half a 
century. I was too old to expect to be softly treated, as a 
shorn lamb, and my quiver was stuffed with anxieties and 
cares. From my pen I could now only derive a precarious 
revenue (to use a grand name for a wee matter) ; but some 
employments have turned up, and I have wrought at them 
manfully as long as they continued. Others, I trust, will 
happen to provide for the remainder of my numbered days, 
axkd then let 

Faith build my bridge across the gulf of death 
To break the shock blind Nature cannot shun. 
And land me safely on the farther shore. 

Till about six weeks ago, I superintended a newly started 
weekly journal, which rose to a wide circulation, at four- 
pence ; but it requires so very large a sale, little short of 
20,000, to make a publication of this class, and at this price, 
profitable, that though we got above 10,000, it did not pay, 
and the experiment was tried of raising the price to sixpence. 
It fell more than half, and has since passed into new hands, 
Pharaohs who knew nothing of Joseph, and so I once more 
became a free man. If, after such vicissitudes, I appeal to 
the book-buying world to take my Life, and they respond 
to the appeal as they ought, it is evident that Virtue wiU 
not suffer, and that I may take a new lease, and continue 
to live all the better. 
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When the ** Hie jacet *' arrives, and a Marble bust by 
my young friend and feeling sculptor (I mean full of feeling 
as well as genius for his art), Joseph Durham, is put up by 
Bubscription, with a suitable panegyric upon the grateful Clay 
below, I hope that some weeping eyes may read the lines, 
and some fond and faithful regrets embalm the memory of the 
sleeper, who can never wake more to participate in a sorrow 
and bestow a solace, listen to distress and bring it relief, 
serve a friend and forgive a foe, perform his duties as per- 
fectly as his human frailty allowed, never wilfully do injury 
to man, wonoan, or child, and love his neighbours — of one 
sex as himself, and of the other better. 

But, my readers, you are tired with hearing, and I am 
sick of saying so much about myself ; but it is autobio- 
graphy, and my misfortune now is, that I have not time and 
space to draw the conclusions from the premises, which, 
would be so instructive. But I throw myself on your 
mercy, and flee from self to better subjects. In recent 
times I have enjoyed the same good fortune which attended 
my earlier literary course, and lived on intimate terms with 
the popular writers of the day. With Dickens ! can claim 
long friendly relations, and with Thackeray hardly less 
amicable intercourse. In the first morning beam of public 
delight upon the former, I felt the full glow, and looked with 
prophetic gladness to the bright day which I was sure must 
follow so auspicious a dawning. When Sam Weller 
appeared on the canvass, I was so charmed with the creation 
that I could not resist the impulse to write to the author, 
express my admiration, and counsel him to develop the novel' 
character largely — to the utmost. My urgency was taken 
in good part, and we improved our alliance so genially, that 
when *'Piekwick** was triumphantly finished, and a ♦•semi- 
business, Pickwickian sort of dinner " ensued, I was invited 
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to be of the party, with the compHment from the author, " I 
depend upon you above everybody. Faithfully yours, always, 
Charles Dickens." I cannot describe my gratification. 
The party was delightful, with Mr. Sergeant Talfourd as 
Y.P., and there the pleasant and uncommon fact was stated 
(all the individuals being present, and toasted), that there 
never had been a line of written agreement, but that author, 
printer, artist, and publisher had all proceeded on simply 
verbal assurances, and that there never had arisen a word 
to interrupt or prevent the complete satisfaction of every one. 
On a later occasion of the same kind, at the Albion, I was 
flattered by the nomination to occupy the post of honour at 
the bottom of the table^ and am happy to remember that I 
acquitted myself so creditably of its onerous duties, as to 
I'eceive the approbation of the giver of the feast, his better 
half,* and the oi polloi unanimously. One other example 
of the happiness which has fallen to my lot, in reward for 
my devotcdness to the cause of literature and literary men^ 
and It bid a fare-thee-well (which I trust will never meet a 
cross) to Dickens and his genius. On an entertainment 
given to its friends, on the ** Literary Gazette ** attaining 
its majority (twenty-five years, a la periodical chronology), 
I received this answer to the invitation of my celebrated 
compatriot : — 

" Doughty Street, Friday Morning. 

•* Mt dear Jerdax, 

•* I was going into Yorkshire on Monday morning, 
but having fortunately been able to take a place for Tuesday, 
can accept your kind invitation. 

* I slily introduced in sometbing I liad to say, a hint about a portrait 
of her husband which I knew she longed to possess ; and the hint wa» 
Ukeu in the right quarter, and the painting presented to her. — W. J. 
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"Be assured that among all the congratulations which 
will be offered to yon on the delightful occasion of our 
meeting, there will be none more cordial and warm-hearted 
than mine. By the time we dine together again, to cele- 
brate the fiffcieth birthday of your healthy offspring, I shatt 
study to find appropriate language to clothe them in ; till 
then, however, I fear they must remain locked up in my 
breast — where they will, at any rate, keep warmer than on 
the lips of, my dear Jordan, 

" Yours most faithfully, 

« CHARLES DICKENS. 
" W. JniMN, Esq." 

Of the other luminary I hare named, I have not so much 
to say, in consequence of such litera scripta of his as 
have escaped my confusion and destruction of MSS. being, 
I see from a few strays, marked ''private ; '' and therefore 
I shall content myself with a pretension, which I hope he 
will not repudiate, of being one among the first of his 
familiar friends, and the greatest admirers of his talents ; 
*?hich, after a hard and persevering fight, have asserted for 
themselves the rank and popularity I always anticipated, if 
the obstacles in the way were overcome. 

The name of Dickens connects my thoughts with a 
numerous array of individuals with whom I have tasted 
many unalloyed pleasures, and for whom I entertain, seve- 
rally, sentiments of warm esteem. Among these (but also 
for themselves) I may cite Macready and M'Clise, and 
Mr. John Forster among the foremost, I have not, or have 
only slightly mentioned, in my preceding pages. The last of 
the three, I take the most interest in venturing to introduce 
jamong these personal sketches, on account of the friendly 
part he has taken in ike testimonial to my honour, particu- 
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larised a little further on. I fear I superabound with proofs 
of one of my pet opinions, that good turns are not only 
repaid by the internal satisfaction they afford, but are almost 
always essentially rewarded by good and serviceable offices, 
^hat I have not been unobservant of Mr. Forster*s literary 
achievements, nor failed to do them justice, the " Literary 
<jrazette " sufficiently proves ; and my cosmopolitan love of 
literature has, in his instance, been particularly gratified by 
seeing success attend on merit. And yet the more, if 
private feelings accord with public duties. How intimately 
these have agreed and contributed to our union the annexed 
notes will show : — 

"My deae Jerdan, 

'' It is proposed to dine Dickens at the Trafalgar, 
Greenwich, on Wednesday, 19th June, at 6 for half-past 6, 
on occasion of his leaving us for Italy. Lord Normanby will 
take the chair. 

** You know the pleasure it will give Dickens to see you 
among his entertainers, and that you will be able to join us, 
I sincerely hope. 

" Ever and always truly yours, 

"JOHN FORSTER." 



** 5Sf Lincoln*B Inn Fields, 

** Saturday Morning. 

**My dear Jerdan, 

** I am just starting in much haste for Eton Col- 
lege, but I cannot deny myself the pleasure of acknowledging, 
in this hurried but most cordial line, your great kindness in 
the ' L. G./ this morning. I am very deeply sensible 
Qf it, believe me. It only adds another to the many 
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pleasant aBf^ociations I have vith you (some of tliem not 
less cherished because now something touched witli pain) 
that jou have so generously assisted me in my first appear- 
ance in a character I once thought very grand, and am 
taught by you to think still not very contemptible, as the 
' author of a book.* 

<* Again, let me sincerely thank you, and beg you to 
believe me, dear Jordan, 

** Very cordially yoin-s, 

<«JOHN FORSTER. 
. << W. Jerdan, Etq.'' 

Having alluded to the testimonial, to promote the most 
advantageous disposition of which Mr. Forster, as one of 
the delegated committee, took so friendly and influential a 
part, I will conclude this penultimate chapter of my 
biography (leaving of necessity a mass of its later materials 
unused for the present) with an account of its origin, 
progress, and halt. 

When it was known that my connection with the press 
had been violently and disgracefully terminated, two sug* 
gestions arose, and were enforced from so many quarters, 
that I may say they were generally entertained with good 
feeling among my friends, and approbation throughout the 
country, acquainted with my literary life. One was that 
I had merited, and ought to receive, a pension ; and the 
other that a subscription should be set on foot for a public 
testimonial to me on the same grounds. 

In pursuance of the first object, the annexed memorial 
was presented in July, 1850, to Lord John Russell, then 
Prime Minister, and as it is not consistent with the 
etiquette of high judicial functions for A judge to sign such 
applications, my friend the Lord Chief Baron wrote a 
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{^riyate letter to his lordship on the suhject, which the Dohle 
Premier acknowledged in a letter, regretting the scanty 
fund left at his disposal for 1850 ; and afterwards (through 
his secretary) answered Mr. Tufnell» who had interested 
himself warmly in promoting the claim, in the following 
note : — 

•' Dear Mr. Tufnell, 

♦• I have mentioned your wishes in hehalf of 
Hr« Jerdan to Lord John, and he has desired me to say 
that the pension fund for the present year is all hut 
exhausted ; hut that he will consider his claims with those 
of others at the commencement of the next year. He can, 
jhowever, make no promise that it will be in his power to 
comply with your recommendation." 

COPY OF THE MEMORIAL* 

"We, the undersigned, having witnessed the literary 
labours of Mr. Jerdan, and deeming them well entitled to 
the favourable consideration of Lord John Russell, as 
highly beneficial to the cause of literature, in token of ouv 
approbation of his meritorious efforts during a long series 
of years, subscribe our names to this memorial, accom- 
panying the statement of his writings and publications. 

I " Signed — Colborne, Londesborough, Willoughby de 

Eresby, Brougham, Henry Hallam, John P. Boileau, 
C. Winton. ;" With the following voluntary addition by the 
bishop, in his own hand. ** With special reference to the 
conduct of tho ' Literary Gazette,' as regards its moral 

y tendencies during a long course of ^^ears.^' 

\ The Earl of Clarendon, the Marquis of Normanby, and 

[ other individuals of high station, whose praise (like that of 
Shakspeare's Sir Hubert Stanley) "is praise indeed!" 

VOL. IV. B B 
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aIbo eiideayoured to interest the Minister in my behalf, and 
wrote to oie, partienlarly Lord Clarendon, in a style so 
grateful to my heart and flattering to my self-love, that I shall 
never cease to estimate their kindness to my dying breath. 

But the Lord of the National Purse and author of " Don 
Carlos," a tragedy, would not be persuaded that his old 
critic had done enough to deserve a dispensation of his 
favourable notice ; and during the succession of the DeH>y 
administration, I had succeeded to literary occupation, 
and did not think it worth while to have the application 
renewed. On the Earl of Aberdeen coming into power', 
a very early opportunity was taken by that noble lord and 
elegant scholar, in the handsomest manner, to recognise 
the validity of the good opinions put forward on my behalf. 
A peuBion of one hundred guineas was conferred upon me ; 
and the small fund on which it was charged was at the 
period so exhausted that I believe the Prime Minister had 
not as much more to draw upon. 

Previous to this, however, the idea of a testimonial had 
been espoused by a distinguished phalanx of friends, as the 
following brilliant list will testify : — 



The Right Hon. Lord Brougham. 

The Lord Chief Baron. 

Lord Warren De Tabley. 

H. Tuffnell, M.P. 

Lord Lindsay. 

Vice Chancellor Sir John Stuart. 

Hon. Francis Scott, M.P. 

Sir E. L. Bulwer-Lytton, Bart. 

Sir R, I. Murchison, F.R.S. 

Sir Peter Laurie, Et., Alderman. 

Sir Charles Barry, R.A. 

W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. 

Joseph Arden, Esq., F.S.A.^ Trea- 

John Barrow, Esq., F.R.S.,F,S.A. 
Wm. Beattie, M.D. 
Robert Bell, Esq. 



Francis Bennoch, Esq. 

B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 

Joseph Cauvin, Esq. 

Robert Chambers, Esq., Edinbuigb. 

James Colquhonn, Esq., Minister 

Hanseatic Towns. 
Patrick Colquhoun, Esq., D.C.L. 
Walter Conlson, Esq. 
Rev. Qeorge Croly, D.D. 
George Cruikshank, Esq. 
Peter Cunningham, Esq., FJ3.A. 
Rev. John Davis. 
J. C. Denham, Esq. 
Charles Dickens, Esq. 
Henry Drummond, Esq., M.P. , 
Joseph Durham, Elsq. 
Professor Edward Forbes^ F.RJEL 
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Alfred Forrester, Esq. 
John Forster, Esq. 
I Oeo. Godwin, Esq., F.B.S., F.S.A. 
Thomas Giissell, F.S.A., Esq. 
Wm. Grove, Esq., V.P., F.R.S. 
& Carter Hall, Esq., F.S.A. 
Henry Hallam, Esq., F.R.S.,F.S.A., 

&c., &c. 
J. O. Halliwcll, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Charles Hill, Esq. 
Leigh Hunt, Esq; 
Thomas Hunt, Esq. 
Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
J. H. Jesse, Esq. 
John Laurie, Esq. 
P. Northall Laurie, Esq. 
J. Gibson Lockhart, Esq. 
Samuel Lover, Esq. 
The Chevalier Isidore de Lowen- 

stem. 
Dr. Charles Mackay. 



W. Mackinnon^ Esq., M.P. 

D. Maclise, Esq., R.A. 

R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P. 

W. C. Macreadj, Esq. 

Francis Mills, Esq. 

F. G. Moon, Esq., Alderman. 

James Prior, Esq., M.D. 

B. W. Procter, Esq. 
Frederick Salmon, Esq. 

J. Shillinglaw, Esq., Hora. Sec, 

C. Roach Smith, Esq., F.S.A. 
Clarkson Stanfield, Esq., R.A. 
Charles Swain, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R.S., &c. 
Admiral Smyth, R.N., F.RA, 

V.PJ3.A. 
J. G. Teed, Esq., Q.C. 
W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 
Thomas Wright, Esq., M. A.,FJ3.,A. 

£fon. Sec, 



In April, 1851, the ** Globe " newspaper correctly quoted 
the circular upon which this committee was summoned to 
act, and it met accordingly, on the stated grounds, 

" ' That the literary labours of such a man are well 
deserving of a special mark of public estimation ; * and that 
it had been * resolved to open a subscription for the expres' 
mn of this opinion hy all friends of Literature, Arts, and 
Sciences, who may have appreciated the devotedness of the 
Editor of the *' Literary Gazette " and the influence of his 
writings during this long period ' (thirty-four years) ; and 
farther, * To acknowledge his services in a gratifying and 
suitable manner by presenting him with a lasting token of 
the esteem in which he is held by the literary world,* ^' 

And to this the editor of the journal liberally added :— 

" This task, so honourable to all concerned, has been 
tmdertaken by a committee of nearly seventy noblemen and 
gentlemen, representing every high order and class of intel- 
lectual society, and especially by Mr. Jerdan's distinguished 
literary contemporaries, who thus unanimously unite in 

B B 2 
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reoomtnending his senrices in the Press to the notice of the 
country which has profited hy them. In few words we maj 
assert that the example of the ' Literary Gazette * opened 
the way to, and effected a complete revohition in, periodical 
pnhlications. Preyioos to its appearance, literature, the 
fine arts, and the sciences, were very rarely mentioned in 
the journals ; hut now they haye not only separate organs, 
but form prominent parts and portions of every periodical 
throughout the British Empire. Need we stop to observe 
the consequences of this system on their diffusion, encou- 
ragement, and improvement.'* 

It would be an encroachment on my part to trouble the 
reader with an irccount of the committee meetings and 
proceedings which ensued. After the'first, at which nearly 
twenty members were present, the attendance was but 
scanty, and indeed uncalled for, as the management of the 
design had been devolved on a sub-committee of five, a 
number much more eligible for business than any more 
numerous and fluctuating body. But alas, there is' always 
a but, a difference of opinion unfortunately sprung up as 
to the best appropriation of the subscription fund, which 
crippled it, notwithstanding the zealous personal exertion of 
the sub-committee, and a too rigid economy in advertising 
it, had, as I have thought and ventured to represent, a still 
more obstructive effect. In fact, the list of subscribers has 
never yet been published, and volunteer offers of co-operation 
from various populous towns and the provinces have not 
been accepted and acted upon. It is now, however, my 
own grateful duty to seize this appropriate opportunity for 
acknowledging the generous support the proposal ban 
received. The annexed is the list as far as I am able to 
give it, and I shall be happy to supply any omissions and 
make any corrections that may be requisite. 
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JERDAN TESTIMONIAL.* 

Royal Society of Literatare, ~" 
I No. i, St. M»rtinVpIa«e. 

As a public acknowledgment of Mr. Jordan's services to 
Literature, Science, the fine and useful arts, and benevolent 
institutions of his country, animating to many, and in« 
Btructive to all, during a long period of years, and especially 
since the commencement of the '* Literary Gazette'* in 
1817 to the close of last year. 



The Lord Chief Baron . . 

Lady Pollock 

liord Willoughby de Eresby 
Lord Warren de TaWey . 
Lord LondesborougU . . 
Messrs. Longmans « . . 
S. Carter Hall, Esq. . . 
John Murray, Esq. . . . 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
John Dickinson, Esq. . . 
Lord Col borne • . . • 
James Colquhoun, Esq. . . 
Sir R. J. Murcbison, Bart. 
Sir Peter Laurie . . . . 
Northall Laurie, Esq. . . 
W. Cubitt. Esq., M.P. , . 
Charles Hill, Esq. . . . 
Henry Hal lam, Esq. . . . 
John Laurie, Esq. . . • 
Robert Ferguson, Esq. . . 

Dr. Beattie 

Wm. Thackeray, Esq. . . 



£ 8. 

26 5 

5 5 

50 

20 

10 10 

50 



25 
25 
20 
21 



10 10 

5 5 

10 10 

10 10 

5 5 



5 
5 
10 
5 
5 
5 
3 



Robert Chambers, Esq, 
J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 
Thomas Hunt, Esq. 
E. FosSfEsq. . . , 
Francis Mills, Esq. . 
Henry Foss, Esq. . . 
James S. Willes, Esq. 
T. Stewardson, Esq. . 
Capt. Sir J. C, Ross, R.N. 
Lady Ross .... 
Rev. J. M. Traheme 
J. C. Denham, Esq* , 
J. Prior, Esq., M.D. 
George Godwin, Esq. . 
Daniel Ball, Esq. . 
Robert Gray, Esq. . 
Dr. Mackay . . . 
Geo. Cruikshank, Esq. 
D. Roberts, Esq , R.A. 
Dr. P. Colquhoun 
J. E. Sanderson, Esq. 
J. W. Butterworth, Esq. 



£ 
3 
2 
10 
3 
5 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 



9. 

3 
2 




6 




3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 

5 
3 8 
5 
2 2 



* At a Meeting of the Council of the Royal Society of Literature the 
apartments of the Society were liandsomely granted for the accommodation 
of the Testimonial Committee Meetings; and Mr. Nathaniel Hill, its very 
meritorious housekeeper and collector, gave his useful services not only to 
^he meeting, hut to considerable correspondence, and to the authorised 
reception of subscriptions, as at the several bankers who libei-ally opened 
their books for that purpose, viz. : Sir Claude Scott and Co. ; Couttt and 
Co. ; Barnard, Dimsdale, and Co, ; Masterman and Co. ; and Prescott^ 
Orote, and Co. 
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£ t. 
B. B. Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 10 
Walter Coulson, E^. ..55 
T. Elde Darby, EBq. ..22 
Joseph Divham, Eaq. ..38 
Johu Barrowy E^. ... 10 

Dr. Croly 2 

.Gap. J. MangleiyR.N. ..50 

R. Oakley, &q 11 

George Grote, Esq. ... 5 
William Tooke, Etq. . . . 10 

Mrs. Bray 5 

F. Hodgson, Esq 5 

|jord Lindsay .... 5 5 

B. W. Procter, Esq. ... 5 
W. F. Ainsworih, Esq. . 3 
T. Wright, Esq., M.A. . . 3 

F. Ctmningham, Esq. ..30 
Thomas Grissell, Esq. . . 10 
Joseph Arden, Esq. ... 5 
John Forster, Esq. ... 5 
R. M. Milnes, Esq., M.P. 5 5 
J. R. Taylor, Esq. ... 1 1 

A. B. Richards, Esq. ..11 
Joseph Cauvin, Esq. ... 5 5 
Dr. J. Conolly . . . . 10 10 
Frederick Salmon, Esq. . . 10 10 
Francis Bennoch, Esq. . . 10 10 
Hrs. Bennoch .... 3 3 

C. Roach Smith, Esq. ..20 
J. Shillinglaw, Esq. ... 2 

Mrs. Taylor 11 

Ld. Bp. of Winchester . . 10 10 

D. Nicoll, Esq 5 5 

Beriah Botfield, Esq. ... 5 
W. H. Fox Talbot, Esq. . 5 

G. H. Virtue, Esq. ... 1 1 
Thomas Cubitt, Esq. ..55 

B. Stephenson, Esq., MJ*. 4 
Col. J. Owen, C.B. ... 1 1 
W. Martin Leake, Esq. . . 10 
Sir J. R Tennent, M.P. . 5 5 
Hudson Gumey, Esq. . . 25 
J. Charles Swain, Esq. '. 3 3 
M. A. Lower, Esq., Lewes. 2 2 
Herbert Ingram, Esq. ..50 
Dr. Daubeny, Oxford ..30 
Charles Dickens, Esq. . . 10 10 

W. V. Fox, Esq 10 

John Hogg, Esq., P.R.S. . 2 



£ t. 

— Holt, Esq 2 2 

Joha Braham, Esq. ... 2 
Thomas Tooke, Esq. ... 2 2 
A Friend to Literature, per 

F. Bennoch, Esq. ... 5 5 
Messrs. Blackwood ... 20 
Sir T. D. AcUnd, M,P. . . 10 10 
Bolton Comey, Esq. ..22 
Sir Charles Barry, R. A. ..55 
W. R. Grove, Esq. ... 5 6 
D. Maclise, Esq., RA. ..33 
Thomas Gaspey, Esq. : . 2 2f 
W. A. Mackinnon, Esq., 

M.P 5 5 

** Invitation to Malvern,** A 
Poem by Dr. Prior, pub- 
lished for the benefit of 

the Fund 17 6 

Farther Sale 7 9 

Sir T. N. Talfourd, J.C.P. 10 
C. Stanfield, Esq., R.A. . 5 5 
Prof. M. Faraday .... 2 2 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson ..40 
Henry Drummond, Esq., 

M.P 10 

J. H. Jesse, Esq 3 

Miss How 10 

W. A. Scripps, Esq. ,,.59 
Decimus Burton, Esq. ..22 
J. G. Lockhart, Esq. ..55 
G. P. Roney, Esq. ... 5 5 
G. R, Comer, Esq. . . . 5 6 
C. Barber, Esq., by same • I 1 
W. R. White, Esq. . . . I I 
Henry Ottley, Esq. ... 1 I 
The Earl of Clarendon . . 10 10 
Mr. Alderman Moon . . 10 

Dr. Bemays 11 

Henry Yaughan, Esq. ..55 
Vice-Chancellor Sir John 

Stuart 20 

C. M. Willich,Esq. ..22 
John Eenyon, Esq. ... 5 5 
Listor Parker, Esq. ... 1 1 
Cosmo Orme, Esq. . . • 10 10 
Wm. Read, Esq. ... 2 2 
C. A. Smith, Esq. ... I 1 
Sir John Boileau, Bart. . 5 
Sir J. E. Tennent ... 5 5 
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Bt. Hon. H. Tuffncll . 
A. J. Valpy, Esq. . . 
C. E., by Sir J. C. Ross 
J. F. HoUings, Esq. . . 



£ 
5 
5 

1 
2 



Sir J. C. Pasley 
Per Dr. Beattie 
Lt-Col. Sykes 



£ 
1 

5 



Well may I be proud and grateful for such a teBtimonial, 
and I beg only to add my sincere thanks to the committee 
and sub-committee who gaye so much of their time and 
countenance to promote and accomplish the end in view. 

It might be deemed an involuntary compliment to the 
honour and independence of the " Gazette," that this 
tributary testimonial to its services to literature has not 
been signed by a number of publishers ; but I am forced by 
truth to say that their public abstinence is of a different 
colour from their private assurances. I have quires of 
letters asking favours, and piles of letters returning thanks 
for them when they could be granted, from nearly every 
member of " the Trade ; " but Messrs. Longman and Co., 
and John Murray, in London, and Blackwood and Robert 
Chambers, in Edinburgh, are the only exceptions to the 
rule of economic oblivion. I confess that I looked for many 
a token, and that the slightest would have been the most 
agreeable to me ; but I reconcile myself to the condition of 
Khe world by re-perusing a few of the olden epistles, expres- 
siye of such everlasting gratitude. They are very edifying, 
and would make an amusing olio for publication > 
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CHAPTER XX, 
— I — 

CONCLUSION. 

Even SQch is Time, that takes on trutt 
Our joutliy our joys, our all we havet 

And pays us with but age and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave^ 

When we have toandered all ow wayt 

ShtUs up the ttory of otw daye, — Raleiob. 

I AM noir warned that my task must come to a conclusion, 
and I have but a few memoranda to prefix to the brief 
remarks with which I shall attempt to satisfy the winding-* 
up act. 

I haye quoted a number of lettera for the reason I 
assigned for publishing these memoirs in mj lifetime* 
namely to establish the perfect truth and accuracy of my 
narrative, whilst my contemporaries remained to contradict 
my statements, if wrong, and correct my errors where they 
accidentally occurred. 

Among literary projects which occupied much of my atten* 
tion, was a plan for a Juvenile Library (Colburn and Bentley), 
to execute which a number of the first authors of the day 
were engaged, but after some progress was made the design 
was abandoned by the publishers ; in consequence of which 
several annoying disputes arose between them and the 
contributors, led to considerable expense, and vexed me 
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eztfemetj, Kotwithstanding all tbe noYclties in ibis order 
of literature which have been published since » it is yet an 
excellent plan, and might be carried into effect yery 
beneficially.* 

When the " Gazette " completed its twenty-fifth year, as 
mentioned in a preceding chapter, its proprietors gave a 
pleasant dinner-party to its and their friends, at the Free-* 
masons' Tavern, which was attended by a brilliant intellect 
tual company of about sixty, and *<went off" most agreeably 
^nd satisfactorily! 

I hope that in relating the leading incidents of my busy 
ttnd varied life, and alluding to the numerous interesting 
transactions in which my occupation led me to take an active 
part, I have not far transgressed the rules of propriety by 
unwarranted laudation of what I had it in my power to do. 
With a common Scottish provincial education, happily im-^ 
proved by accident, I have put forth no pretence to be 

* Another project to make a fortune by wai not very literary, but it 
was curious enough to deterve a notice— it was no less than the nianufao- 
ture (or transmutation) of soap by a process whicii would render the necos* 
sary article much cheaper, and wondeifully enrich the inventor. Well, it 
WAS experimented upon by Mr. Hendrie, one of the best practical and 
most scientific as well as fashionable perfumers in London, and tried by 
Messrs. Hawes, the great soap-boilers; and on2^ found to be a delusion, as in a 
short time the product shrunk back into its original capacity and ordy showed 
a larger saponaceous front and apparent efficacy when first opei-ated upoD. 
Tbe recipe was imported from the back woodsof America, where it was declared 
to be successfully practised, and if any gudewife or housekeeper likes to 
repeat the experiment in the approaching winter, it is as follows : — ** Take 
61b. of clean snow and put it in a saucepan on the fire till quite dissolved^ 
then skim off with a spoon any dirty froth that may be on the top. After 
that cut into small slices lib. of the best brown, or any other sosp, and 
add it to the snow-water. Let it boil an hour, stirring it frequently till 
the soap is quite dissolved, then add a wine-glass full of salt, again stirring 
it and letting it boil another ten minutes, and pour it into an earthen disk 
to cool for two days, then cut it out into thin wedges. The longer it is 
kept the better.'' [Quere ?] Thus it was asserted, that by the addition of 
■now and salt, say lib. of sapon, 31b. of snow, and a small quantity of sally 
41b. of soap would be formed, solid and very clear, not producing so strong a 
lather, but exceedingly soft and pleasant to the teel^ and washing well* 
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oonstdered a groat scholar; but by Tonicioaft reading, 
Qneeasing reflection on what I read, and the neceacdty of 
forming and delivering opinions thereon, and by a general 
and free intercourse with the best-informed men of my time, 
I hare belieyed that I so far succeeded in cultiyating my 
mind as to be competent for the duties of my position in a 
respectable manner, and to haye produced a work which 
will be found rationally entertaining, useful, and instruetiye 
to future generations, who have need to refer to the literary 
and scientific annals of that considerable portion of the 
mneieenth century which my labours have embraced. 

Were all my writings collected together, they would fill 
yeiy many yolumes ; and I know of nothing, not a syllable 
in the whole of which I haye cause to be ashamed. From 
toUs on any great popular scale, I am now most probably 
rdeased for ever ; yet am I ready and willing, if called 
upon, to put my shoulder to the wheel, with what strength 
remains, and I trust could exhibit some of the blood of the 
old racer still. The mens tana in corpore sano at all events 
sustains me with passive endurance of what cannot be 
helped or cured ; and it is only when health is perilled by 
troubles hard to bear that I feel myself incompetent to the 
performance of tasks which 'twere well, for me and mine, 
were done quickly. Of the shock received by the death 
of L. £. L., I dare not trust my pen to write. The news 
stunned me at the time it was told — I fell down insensate— 
and the memory is too painful for even a line to bewail the 
saerifice. No more. 

Wellington modestly said — ''War is a struggle between 
eommanders who shall make the fewest blunders," and 
assuredly the same pithy apophthegm may be applied to 
•auto-biographical writers ; and tmthfid was the observa- 
tion of an old Mend of mine, '* Every man begins life with 
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a measure of what he means to do ; bat he finds himself, 
year after year, compelled to cnt the stick shorter ; and is , 
too often at the last, sadly ashamed of its diminntive size.'* 
I, at least, look hack, with mdancholy regrets on the poor 
proportions of my ambitions stick. 

For I have lived in a stirring and wonderful period, and 
the retrospect exhibits such changes and reyolutions that a 
man of ordinary talents and fair opportunities has cause to 
blame himself, as one wanting in sDme essential requisites, 
if he has not employed the former and availed him of the 
latter, to cleave his way to fortune and station. When I 
commenced my career, a Capet sat on the throne of France ; 
a chimney at Old Sarum and its "likes," (as formerly 
Arundel and Berkeley Castles,) made commoners legis- 
lators as the highway to peerages ; the King had ** friends," 
and children were taught Greek and Latin or nothing at all ; 
convicts were hanged by dozens at a time, the laws were 
deemed perfect, and judges infallible ; it took four days to 
go between London and Edinburgh ; and a thousand other 
things were not as they now are. To have lived from 
Louis XYL to Louis Napoleon, is to have seen muck 
abroad ; to have lived from stage>coaches and Margate hoys, 
and laborious paintings, and tedious general-postage, to 
railroads and steam-vessels, and photographic art, and 
electric telegraphs, is to have witnessed not a little at 
home. 

The changes in things, small and great, have indeed 
been a curious example of the " march of intellect." Snch 
a medley! The Union with Ireland and the Irish unanimity 
ever since. The introduction of omnibuses and the supple- 
ment of cabs, instead of the ancient hackney-coaches. The 
battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo. Tobacco-pipes almost 
superseded by cigars, and the latter protruded from the 
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middle of the mouth, espeeiallj by boys and snobs, instead 
of the corner, as in the good old, old woman, piping times. 
Tunnels performing for bridges. Cholera doing the work 
of small'poz. Grave judge8» as in Ireland, taking to be 
agents and auctioneers for the sale of estates, recommended 
to' purchasers by being encumbered. Police magistrates 
adding charity commissionerships to their disposal of night* 
charges and the committal of humane husbands. The 
Reform of Parliament, and seats becoming more purchase-! 
able, and candidates and electors more corrupt in con* 
sequence, so that the reform of reform is the universal 
shout. The game of Ptus in the comer made part and 
portion of divine worship, and the restoration of the Romish 
hierarchy under a Wise-man.* Free trade and strikes — 
Oh, I might go on for a month ! * * * So no moro 
at present. 

Among my pursuits, I have, for many years, felt a deep 
interest in the very difficult question of secondary punish- 
ments and criminal reform, and written a great deal on the 
subject. It does not yet seem to have attained a rational 
and practicable solution ; but I cannot regret the time I 
have spent, nor especially my latest efforts in seconding the 
meritorious labours in the cause of Mr. ex-Sheriff John 
Laurie. His pamphlet, describing the proceedings, in 
which Lord John Manners took a prominent part, is well 
worthy of the attention of the public and legislature ; and 
reflects much honour upon his benevolence and patriotism. 

From the Asiatic Society I have repeatedly received 

* Carvlinal Wiseman about twenty yean ago, a priest at Rome, was the 
intimate friend of the celebrated Angelo Mai, and liis coadjutor in learned 
rasearch into the literary treasures of the Vatican, and tianslating several 
oriental works. On account of his learning he was elected an honorary 
member of tlie Royal Society of Literature, which distiuction he holds to 
the present d*y« 
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thanks, and not a long while ago served diligently upon 
a committee in which mj late excellent friend Sir Charles 
Forbes, Dr. Rojie, and other eminent East Indians, took 
active parts — a committee which might be called commer- 
cial rather than literary, and therefore one to which I 
could be of but little use, and where the information I 
received was out of all proportion to the assistance I could 
communicate. What struck me most, was the extraordi- 
nary absence of data relative to almost every important or 
interesting question. When we began to inquire, we 
found that little or nothing was known or could be learnt 
respecting the products of the country or the means of con- 
verting them into sources of improvement and prosperity. 
Certain scientific intelligence was nearly the sum total ; 
but where drugs, or dyes, or timber, or other articles of 
trade could be cultivated to most advantage — or where 
there really were supplies in different provinces — ^and how 
they could be made available for beneficial commerce, was 
all but blank. As for sugar and cotton — their most advan- 
tageous soils, climates, and means of transport, &q. &c.,our 
ignorance was astonishing, Dr. Royle especially, and Colonel 
SykeSy and others, have since that time thrown considerable 
light upon several of these investigations ; but I cannot 
forget when the welfare of such an empire depended so 
much upon an accurate acquaintance with the particulars 
sought, my surprise and wonder at discovering that the 
want of knowledge was so profound. We sent orders out 
for samples of many kinds, and the condftion in which we 
received them (nearly all) was a lesson in Indian affairs. 
Broken jars and bottles of liquids, crushed baskets and 
hampers of raw goods, cotton like thistles, and wrack of 
every sort were submitted for our examination, and if ever 
order could have been deduced out of disorder, this was the 
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oomiiiittee to &ceompli&h the task Its appointiiieQt» nevcip- 
theksB, was a great step in ike right direction ; and out of 
it sprung no small portion of the development of Indian 
resources now in progress, though &r from being pnrsued 
with the energy it deserres and demands. China and the 
Eastern seas will speedily extend the already world-wide 
area, and kept, as when with his fiiend Rajah Brooke by 
such a gallant sailor as Captain Henry Eeppel (who belongs 
to my theme as a literary man, though more promising, if 
his country wants such defenders again, to be a Nelson 
than a Walter Scott^) will in spite of our slowest, snail-like 
progress, entirely change the face of this richest r^ion of 
the earth. 

The drama has offered too wide a field for me to mingle at 
any length with the other concerns which haye occupied my 
page. But it received my constant and sedulous attention 
through all the years of the ** Gazette," and occupied my 
own pen to a considerable extent as well as my complete 
personal interest, and the pens of several superior critics. 
I can now assert on the retrospect, that I do not find Goe 
opinion in fifty, either in regard to performers, dramas, or 
dramatists controverted by the results. To the funds I also 
contributed my usual aid. 

I know not, if, at my birth, some ill-natured fairy whis- 
pered, *' William, have a taste," but in the drama, almost 
as much in the fine arts, bad performances had the same 
sort of effect in disgustiug my mind as immoral actions. 
The offences, certainly, were of a very different order, but 
there was a strange approximating dislike to bad acting, 
bad writing, bad painting, and bad sculpture as to imposi- 
tions, falsehoods, and rascalities. 

Of the poets, whose compositions have shed the brightest 
lustre on the columns of the *' Gazette," I have said the 
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least (for though early begun, they have chiefly belonged to 
later years) of the charming productions of my friend 
Charles Swain. And of him and his productions, what can 
I say to express my affectionate regard and great admins 
tion ? Possessed of every quality which can render a man 
estimable and dear in prirate life, I consider him to stand 
in the yery foremost rank of our living bards« Sweetness, 
nature, feeling, pathos, playfulness, power, are conspicuous 
in his writings, and all the smoke and noise of Manchester 
have but slightly and temporarily obscured the radiance of 
his muse or dinned the melody of hb song. I am persuaded 
that but for the circumstance of place, that high as his fame 
IB, it must have been much higher and more universal had 
he moved in the London sphere. Yet time will right all, 
and Charles Swain stand among the noblest laurelled heads 
of the age. Even at the last moment, when this sheet is 
passing from my hands, I rejoice to be able to add that 
Manchester has done itself honour in offering a public 
tribute of its applause to the bard who has reflected so 
much honour upon it. A splendid entertainment has been 
appointed for the 30th November, at which the liberal repre- 
sentatives of commercial industry, enterprise, wealth, and 
intelligence will have shown how they appreciate the merits 
of their gifted fellow citizen, whose fame will last as long as 
the bronze statues they are erecting. 

How I might dilate on these wonders and the other 
overwhelming discoveries and progress of the age ; but 
so unimportant a being as I am, must leave the glorious 
and philosophical view of such themes to the master-spirits, 
some of whom I could conjure by name to do justice to 
so immortal an undertaking. I will but notice that since 
' 1780, the persons who have appeared on the stage here 
and elsewhere, are perhaps not more eminent (indeed 
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generally ratber less so) than the distinguished men of 
former times ; but the historical events have been more 
striking, and the discoTeries in arts and sciences, and the 
practical application of them to the useful purposes of life, 
haye been so immeasurably superior to what was done 
before, that we seem at the commencement of a new era. 
The younger Pitt was probably a much greater man than his 
father. Wellington I should put on the same level with 
Julius Cesar, and Scott and Byron are on a par with any 
that ever went before them ; but the general di£FusioQ of 
knowledge has made it requisite that eminence should be 
Tory great to be conspicuous* Formerly stars shone in the 
midnight, now there is a twilight abroad which eclipses all 
but the brightest shining ones* What will it be when the 
foil blaze of day shall appear? The events connected with 
the history of France during the last seventy years surpass 
in historic interest, and in the materials for philosophical 
speculations, any other period of the same duration in the 
history of man, and finishing (as it does) with the election 
of Louis Napoleon as a Republican President, and his be- 
coming an Emperor within two years, baffles all foresight, and 
even speculation. The absence of European war is a most 
remarkable fact. My own impression is, that ere long the 
bulk of the community will directly^ as here, or indirectly, as 
elsewhere, have such a voice in the public affairs, that no 
one shall ever see universal war again, threatening as the 
aspects now are. Those railways are the bands that will 
^* bind the kings toith iron,^* and compel them to observe 
peace and allow ** The Frogressn** 

In practical science immense strides have been taken, as, 
for instance, in the doctrine of polarised light yet in its 
infancy, though it has produced such beautiful and splendid 
results, at once gratifying and astonishing, especially when 
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assisted by the microscope ; and on the advance of the 
mechanical arts alone a yolume of eulogy might be written. 

One who has lived to see the Sun made a Painter, 
Light a Chemist, Vapour a Coachman and Carrier, and 
Electricity a Postman, may yet even at a patriarchal age, 
live to see strange things I 

But why have I even so hastily glanced at these mar- 
Tellous improvements and the roads they have in all pro- 
bability opened to yet greater discoveries to come ! It is 
because, when I merely cast my eyes towards it I feel the 
more sen^ble of my own insignificance, and would fain close 
this book with a sincere and contrite apology for having 
written it. 

There is one other name, among others, which I should 
like to mention in this volume. Above twenty years ago, 
my relative, Professor John Blacke, came to London with 
even then the reputation of being devoted to literature, and 
En excellent scholar, speaking Latin, German, Italian, and 
French as fluently as his vernacular : also well versed in 
Gireek,' having studied under a native, and thus mastered 
the modern with the ancient tongue. Only three years 
before be was intended for the Scotch church, but now» 
having his mind enlarged by foreign education, his views 
were directed to a professorship and the literary life he 
has since pursued, and in which he has so pre-eminently 
succeeded as to be one of the most distinguished ornaments 
of the University of Edinburgh, and a scholar whose repu- 
tation is even more than European, both as regards German 
and Grecian literature. 

AuTOBiOGRAFHT as it ought to be, was defined by a great 
man as *'a portrait of the mind of the writer," and, in order 
to come somewhat within this canon, I have not hesitated 

VOL. rv. CO 
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to give such truthful lineanients as occurred to my pencil, 
though I was not artist enough to paint a complete picture ; 
and yet I fear that these traits will naturally expose me to 
the criticism which all such revelations risk, namely, the 
imputation of egotism. But this feeling has hung over my 
whole work like a cloud, and I have only got through it hy 
the conviction that it is a hleinish quite inseparable from 
this class of composition. At its close, I cannot help apply- 
ing to myself the vain-glorious and flattering unction of 
P.P., clerk of the parish, and, sensible how liable I have 
made myself to the charge, I take the liberty to Anticipate 
the good-natured quotation. 

** Now were the eyes of all the parish upon these our 
Weekly Councils. In a short time, the minister came 
amongst us ; he spake concerning us and our councils to a 
multitude of other ministers at the visitation, and they 
spake thereof unto the ministers at London, so that even 
the bishops heard and marvelled thereat. Moreover, Sir 
Thomas, Member of Parliament, spake of the same unto 
other Members of ParUament, who spake -thereof unto the 
peers of the realm. Lo ! thus did our counsels enter into 
the hearts of our generals and our lawgivers; and from 
henceforth, even as We devised, thus did they ! ** 
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The following correspondence and extracts will^ I trust, possess 
some interest for literary readers. 

GERALD GRIFFIN TO HIS BROTHER. 

«< London, Nov. 10,1824. 

" My dear William, — Since my last I have visited Mr. J 

several times. The last time he wished me to dine with him, 
which I happened not to be able to do, and was very sorry for 
it, for his acquaintance is to me a matter of great importance, 
not only from the engine he wields — and a formidable one it is, 
being the most widely circulated journal in Europe — ^but also 
because he is acquainted with all the principal literary cha- 
racters of the day, and a very pleasant kind of man. He was 
talking of Maginn, who writes a good deal for Blackwood, and 
spoke in high terms of his talents ; nevertheless, though he is his 
friend, he confessed he did not think him a very considerate critic, 
and thought there was something unfeeling in his persecution of 
Barry Cornwall, who by the way is an acquaintance of my 
Spanish friend's. You may have seen those letters to Bryan 
Proctor in " Blackwood's Magazine." Barry Cornwall is, he says, 
one of the mildest, modestest young fellows he ever saw, and 
does anything but assume. Maginn, however, imagines that 
those he attacks, think as little of the affair as himself, which is 
by no means the case. The other day he attacked Campbell's 

c c2 
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' Ritter Bann* ' most happily, and at the same time cuttihgly, 

and afterwards wanted J to get up a dinner and bring 

Campbell and him together, J begged leave to decline. He 

is a bingular-looking being, Dr. Maginn. A young man about 
twenty-six years of age, with grey hair, and one of the most 
talented eyes, wheu he lets it speak out, I ever beheld. Banim, 
who is his bosom crony, says he considers him one of the most 
extraordinary men he ever knew. He attacked Banim too 
before they were acquainted, but that's all forgot long since. 
Hazlitt praised Banim in the ' London Magazine ' and of course 
rendered it imperative on Blackwood to abuse him. Have yoa 
seen GampbeU's late poems, any of them? I have been 
told that the volume of his, which is coming out shortly, 
* Theodric,* &c., is very poor indeed — ^lamentably so. Campbell 
is the most finical exact kind of fellow in the whole world. 
As an instance, I have heard that he was asked to write a little 
poem some time since for the occasion of Bums^s monument^ 
which was then in agitation, and in which my informant took 
great interest. Campbell consented, but directed that proofs 
should be sent to him to the country, and before the poem 
appeared, had actually sent five or six messengers back and 
forward to and from town with revisions of commas and semi- 
colons ! ! ! There is a young writer here, Miss Landon, the 
author of the ' Improvisatrice,' a poem which has made some 

noise lately, who has been brought out by J , and to be sure 

he does praise her. She sent some pieces to the 'Literary 
Gazette * a few years since, and through that journal (without 
intending any insinuations as to desert) has made herself 

popular enough to run through a few editions. J has asked 

me to meet Alaric Watts t at his house, when the latter comes 
to town, which he intends shortly. Watts is a very sweet 
writer in his own way, and rather a favourite. I have got a 
few days since a note from my friend Banim to know what has 
become of me ? and he adds as a spur that Dr. Magin|^ has just 

been with him, and said that Mr. J expressed himself 

highly pleased with the series I am at present furnishing him. 
I dined the other day — at least about a month since — with him 

* ** The Writer Tam " was the name of this hurlesque. — W. J, 
' + Watts was also so offended -with some of Maginn*8 devilries, that in 
one of his letters to me he denounces him, in his wrath, as a . 
blackguard. — W. J, 
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and a friend of his, an artist of the name of Foster (to whom, if 
yon recollect, Madame de G^nlis dedicated one of her works^ 
and expresses her gratitude for his assistance in some of her 
literary labours). He is one of the most delightful facetious 
fellows I ever saw. 

' ** My dear William, ever affectionately yours, 
« GERALD GRIFFIN." 

♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

In this instance he (Foster) was the chief cause of Gerald's 
deliverance from his embarrassments, though the latter did not 
know at the time the full extent to which he was indebted to 
him. Immediately after the visit alluded to, he went straight 
to Dr. Maginn and described what he saw. Dr. Maginn with 
extreme good - nature immediately communicated with the 
editor of the " Literary Gazette," and this led to the engage- 
ment which Gerald alludes to above, and to the series of papers 
he there speaks of.* * * * *. I brought him a number of the 
** Literary Gazette '^ one day, which contained a review of the 
work (Holland-tide), in which it is snid, some of the shorter 
tales were contributed by a friend, some of the offered contri- 
butions were rejected by Griffin on the ground that they would 
be thought to resemble in their manner the writings of 
Mr. Crofton Croker, that I thought would give him very high 
satisfaction, as its praise was almost unbounded. I was sur- 
prised, however, to find that it produced quite the contrary 
effect, and threw him into a state of agitation that I little 
anticipated, one expression in it appearing to neutralise all its 
approbation. Indeed I had no conception before of the degree 
to which an author could be affected by so simple a thing, as a 
review of his work in a periodical, and that review a favourable 
one. He seemed to read it with much gratification, until he 
came to a part where the reviewer spoke of the shorter tales, and 
giving them also a considerable degree of praise said, that 
"Little Jack Edy" was almost Crofton Grokerish! The 
moment Gerald came to this passage, I never saw anything like 
the state it put him into. It was not rage so much his coun- 
tenance expressed, as an appearance of the most violent agony. 
He crumpled the paper in his hand, raised it high above his 
bead, stamped violently, and almost dashed it to the earth in 
the excess of his feeling. "Oh!" he said, "Oh I" wiih a 
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prolonged, and deep, and painful emphasis on the word, '^ This 

is jnst what I feared. I told these tales were like Orofton 

Croker's.'* I was perfectly astonished and said, " Why what 
signifies it ? " '' Oh ? ** said he again, " you don't know the 
effect of these things." " Only think,^ he repeated with the 
utmo&t vehemence, " Onfy thitil of being compared wUh 
Crqfton Oroierr* 
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Among incipient authors whom (to use a common phrase) it 
was in my power to '^ take by the hand '' and pull up the 
steep, few had a heartier help than Mr. William Harrison 
Ainsworth, whose literary propensities were strong in youth, 
and who has since made so wide a noise in the world of 
fictitious and periodical literature. From some cause or another, 
which I cannot comprehend, he has given a notice to my 
publishers, to forbid the use of any of his correspondence in 
these Memoirs, though on looking over a number of his letters 
I can discover nothing discreditable to him, or aught of which 
he has reason to be ashamed. If the reluctance to have them 
referred to was founded on a dislike to have my early regard 
and its consequent amicable acts recorded, I think he need 
hardly have entertained an apprehension of my boasting too 
much ; and especially, as the circumstances were always his own 
common and continual boast, and but too flatteringly proclaimed 
on every apposite occasion to be agreeable even to my self- 
estimation. He was only one of many to whose first essays I 
paid similar attention ; and that I maintained the same line of 
conduct in his case for years, as he pursued his popular career^ 
only proved that my first impression of his talents was con- 
firmed by his sequent productions. From " Sir John Chiverton," 
so full of promise, to " Jack Shepherd " (the evils to be caused 
by which I did not foresee, and then spoke favourably of the 
graphic power it displayed), and from " Jack Shepherd " to 
the writer's latest performance, it has ever been a pleasure to 
me to set him in the fairest colours before the world ; and he 

* See « Life of Gerald Griffin, Esq., by his Brother," prefixed to the 
collected edition of his works, 1842. 
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need have been^ under no alarm for the betrayal of private con- 
fidences in my illustration of our literary, or even social 
relations. As far as gratitude was concerned, I must on the 
contrary say that he evinced it for my services, " such as they 
were," by all such returns as good feeling could prompt ; and 
that I was, by these friendly requitals, more than compensated 
for the prominent part I took in promoting the interests of the 
Opera-house when Mr. Ebers, his father-in-law, was the lessee ; 
or his own views when, for a short season, engaged in the 
publishing trade. In his latter capacity, it aflforded me high 
satisfaction to second his zealous exertions towards briuging the 
first delightful poetic volume of Mrs. Norton, in its best but 
true light, into public notice ; the success of which must have 
been heartily grateful to him as it was highly satisfactory to 
me. Then with respect to his publication of the illustrious 
" Ude's Culinary Book," it was the source of a hundred enter- 
taining mental and corporeal treats which all the puffs in the 
English tongue could not over-pay. Laughter at Ude*B quaint- 
ness and drolleries, and dinners of Ude's own cooking, after 
superintending which he dined with the convives, were unique 
in their way as his ideas and conversations were original. His 
lamentation for the loss of his cher Prince (the Duke of York), 
who " shall raiss me wherever he has gone to " was ludicrously 
pathetic; and his theory that the art of cooking in England 
should be studied and practised in subserviency to the British 
Constitution, was superb, for he held that there ought to be the 
first, highest, and most recherchi preparations for His Majesty ; 
a second and hardly inferior course for the peerage, with an 
addition of painstaking for the bench of bishops; a third still 
excellent for the legislators in the House of Commons, and the 
orders on a level with these favoured members; and lastly, 
for he would descend no lower, a suitable provision, richly 
sauced, piquantly seasoned, and handsomely served for the gentry 
and upper commercial classes ! Such a system he contended, 
politically, must put an end to all discontent throaghout the 
country, and render Great Britain as peaceful and happy in 
reality as it was in the hypotheses of foolish reformers and 
brawling patriots. Sach was his notion of a Udine Constitution, 
founded on the stomach, and upheld by the gustativeness of 
the lieges. As for his literature, I subjoin a specimen sub- 
mitted to my taste as one of the additions to the second 
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edition of his work, to which our joint efforts very speedily- 
conducted it. 

" Potato Souffli, — This dish as the good adventage to be good 
and cheep. Take as must large potato as you have gest for 
dinner, as this dish don*t looke well to be cat, whash them well, 
and select for that dish the better in shap, put them in the 
owen to be donne as well as to eat them with butter, then cut 
one opperture at the top, take out the in side with a spoone and 
put this in a stewpane, with two or three spoone of double 
cream, a small bit of butter, little salt, some sugar, litle lemon 
peel i-asp in sugar, too yelk of eggs, and add to it the white 
well frosted, and put the appareil to the potato, and put this 
to the owen pretty hot, and warie the taste, some time lemon, 
same time orange flower water, &c. This dish is very prety 
and not vulgaire." 

But to return for a moment to the author of " Rookwood," 
'*Crichton," and other deservedly popular productions — an 
author who is rarely surpassed in spirit when his characters are 
in action, and some of whose ballads and songs partake of the 
same sparkling* vivacity — I shall only mention that after the 
Review of Crichton in the "Literary Gazette," Mr. Bentley 
waited upon the writer the next morning, and offered him 
500/. for a new novel. As Froth (whose disciple I, on some 
occasions, feel myself rather disposed to be) says in the play, 
"I hope here be facts." 

I do not remember what became of a project for a '^ Lyceum 
Club," built upon the pleasures of the Ude gourmet symposia, 
but the mighty minister of amphytrionic luxuries has retired to 
his mould, aud Soyer, the magnificent, reigns, cooks, writes, 
and publishes in his stead. 

In speaking of Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth, I may take 
the opportunity of setting many readers, particularly in the 
right, in respect to another author of nearly the same name, 
viz., Mr. William Francis Ainsworth, whom I have frequently 
seen confounded with his cousin, though nothing can be more 
opposite than their literary pursuits and works. Whilst 
Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth has revelled in the fanciful field of 
invention and lighter composition, Mr. W. Francis Ainsworth 
has delved deeply into the mines of learning and science, and 
classic antiquity. In geology I am not aware that he has any 
superior, and his description of the marvellous caves of Bally- 
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bunion, lashed by the stupendous Atlantic wave on the 
southern coast of Ireland (which I have visited in consequence 
with intense enjoyment) is an interesting proof of Ihe truth of 
my opinion. His toils and their results on Colonel Chesney's 
memorable exploratory voyage down the Euphrates, have con- 
tributed a very important share to the geographical and other 
scientific values of that expedition; and his admirably 
instructive papers and communications to the Syro-Egyptian 
Society (of which he was a president), and to the Ethnological 
Society (of which he is one of the most distinguished members), 
not to allude to his innumerable contributions to general litera- 
ture, mark him out conspicuously among the foremost of our 
living teachers of useful knowledge. His noble enterprise in 
following the route of Xenophon and his ten thousand Greeks, and 
describing it halt by halt, and step by step, is alone a monument 
of scholarship and ability enough to perpetuate his fame to a 
late posterity. With modesty equal to his attainments, he 
seems to me to have shrunk too much from the public reputation 
which is his due ; and I am well aware that if a man, however 
pfe-eminent, does that, the noise and clamour of the host of 
pretenders will bar him from being heard, and that this is not 
now the country in which such qualities are sought out to be 
acknowledged and rewarded with the distinctions they deserve. 



C. page 25. 

The straightforward and coolly intrepid character of Weddell, 
stamped him the perfect successor to the bravest nautical heroes 
of the elder times, who, in their small frail barks explored the 
wildest seas and most desolate regions of the earth. On his 
return from his Antarctic voyage, he was greeted with great 
applause by all who were interested in Polar discoveries, and 
received many deserved compliments and marks of honour. It 
was my good fortune to hail his book (1825) in a style which 
procured the annexed acknowledgment, and led to a lasting 
friendship. 

"Your very able review has given my book a stamp of 
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respectability^ and conferred a most flattering compliment on 
the author. 

" With respectful remembrance, 

" Yours very faithfully, 

"JAMES WEDDELL." 

I am sorry to confess that a (what shall I call it ?) of four 
dozen pints of the finest Malmsey Madeira, brought from the 
Island, attended this seaman^s thank-ye, and I could only 
requite the " what shall I call it," by hospitalities and attentions 
to the bestower when in town, and a continued tribute to his 
persevering conduct, as opportunities arose for its public notice. 
Among the aspirations of my warm friend was his candidature 
for the post of superintendent of Leith docks, for success in 
which he was., notwithstanding my eiForts, too late in the field, 
and the office was carried by my jovial steam- vessel intimate 
Captain Dall. Weddell's narrative of his Antarctic voyage, on 
which he penetrated to a higher latitude than had ever been 
previously reached, even by Cook or any other navigator in 
expeditions fitted out for discovery by Government, made a 
great sensation ; and until the last splendid achievements of Sir 
James Clark Ross, he stood at the head of the gallant explorers 
of the southern hemisphere — as it still does among the foremost 
of enthusiastic private enterprise, in any age or perilous sea. 
I am proud of my name being given in his map to an Island, 
though at Cape Horn, and so desolate and unproductive, that 
even in my worst days, I have never thought of proceeding to 
that stormy region to take possession of my undoubted property, 
with its icebergs and pen-guins (such natural subjects for a 
pen-man), and, it might be, a native Patagonian or two, only I 
should have been afraid to attempt the rule over the females of 
so gigantic a people, however loyal and attached ! 

Poor Weddell did not long survive to enjoy the triumph of 
his brave exploits. He was more wrapped up in the ambition 
to follow up his brilliant naval adventures than to look out for 
and realise the fruits of commercial industry in the ships 
entrusted to his command — and ship-owners do not enter, with 
eagerness, into such feelings. The result was that the strong- 
built and strong-hearted sailor fell into embarrassments, and 
sank under their pressure. He had, however, from his own 
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resources, and the co-operation of confiding connections, who 
had experienced the benefit of his integrity and ability as the 
skipper of a merchantman, succeeded in equipping a handsome 
new vessel, of about 400 tons, and taking one trip more, though 
only a short one. I allude to this, as it produced a scene of 
such unequalled merriment, that it is yet vividly present to my 
mind and eye. There was a fete on board to christen the bark, 
as she lay in the West India Docks ; and I was one of the guests. 
The dinner was excellent, though not k la Ude or Soyer (t»de 
preceding note) ; for the cook, as was afterwards ascertained, 
was of another complexion ; and it went off with adequate satis- 
faction. The cloth was removed, bumpers filled, and the 
company " upstanding," with " three times three " in the vista, 
having been suitably addressed, were lifting the wine to their 
lips to toast the health of Captain Weddell and prosperity to 

the (I forget the name, it was a pretty feminine one in 

accordance with a pretty figure-head) when lo, a crash was 
heard, the broad cabin light above us was dashed into fragments, 
the shivered glass and frame- work descended in showers, and in 
the midst the cause of all this confusion, a huge black pig, 
which they had been trying to stow away on deck, and which, 
objecting to the process, came tumbling through the sky-light, 
not at all like Mercary alighting on a heaven-kissing hill. Some 
of us were knocked under the table, the upheld bumper-glasses 
accompanying the fall of man, and we had no time to recover 
from our amazement, when a half naked, and much over-heated, 
huge negro rushed down the ladder into the cabin, and springing 
on^the pig, the cause of all our woes, and clasping the also 
black monster in his arms, hugged it up to its destination in 
spite of struggles and shrieks the most swinishly desperate and 
deafening. The denouement was followed, as we gathered our- 
selves up, with roars of uncontrollable laughter, and, as none of 
us were seriously damaged, the jollity was renewed in a humour 
which did not tend to diminish the succeeding revels of the day. 

Hogarth, Cruikshank, or Leech might have envied the 
spectacle of this baptism, and their pencils have immortalised 
this story of a pig without a poke. 

To poor Weddell, even in this vein of merry recollection, I 
must, however, bid adieu. He was a worthy of the right sort 
for sea or land, 

An honest man, the noblest work of God. 
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D. page 26. 

THE LAST BOTTLE. 

"Death'sDoings," with twenty-four plates, designed and etched 
by Mr. Dagley, as dedicated to his friend Mr. Douce, and 
composed of several original productions of his own, and 
contributions from Various writers. The etching I endeavoured 
to illustrate, represented] the Skeleton, as a butler, or waiter, 
drawing a magnum for four convivial fellows boozing at a table, 
whose appearances are alluded to in the text — as follows : — 

" An' if it be the la.st bottle, Death is quite welcome ; for 
then Life hath run to very dregs and lees, and there is nothing 
more in it which can be called enjoyment. Ah, whither have 
ye sped, ye jovial Hours, which on bright- winged glasses, far 
different from yon sandy remembrancer, floated away so 
blissfully ; as the bird poised high in air, the trouble of the 
ascent over, glides without effort or motion, through the brilliant 
pleasures of yielding space. How ye sparkled and ran on, like 
gay creatures of the element gifted with more than magic powers. 
Beautiful and slight ephemera, fragile as you seemed, what 
mighty loads of cares did you easily bear off in your aerial 
flight I Ponderous debts which might weigh nations down ; the 
griefs of many loves, enow to drown a world ; the falsehoods of 
friends, the malice of enemies ; anxieties, fears, troubles, sorrows 
— ^all vanished as drinking ye proceeded in your mystic dance ! I 
picture ye in my fancy, now, ye Hours, as sparkling, joyous, 
and exquisite insects, flitting past with each a burden of man's 
miseries on his shoulders sufiicient to break the back of a 
camel, and borne from the lightened hearts of your true worship- 
pers. But, alas ! alas ! for all things mortal — we must come to 
the last at last. 

" Yet let the grim tyrant approach at any time, sith it must 
be so, and at what time can he approach when we should less 
regard his frown. Like the unconscious lamb, which ' licks the 
hand just raised to shed its blood,' we play with his bony 
fingers as he presents the latest draught ; and let his dart be 
dipped in the rosy flood, we die feeling that wine gives to Death 
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itself a pang of joy. Herodotus must have been wrong when 
he told us that the Maneros of the Egyptians was a mournful 
and wailing song ; and Plutarch's is the best authority, for he 
says it was a joyous chant. So believed the merry party 
assembled in our faithful picture : their round of song, of toast, 
of cheer, of laughter, and of shout, was such as Plutarch paints 
of the wisdom of antiquity, when the figure of a dead man was 
shown to the convivial souls, and they melodiously joined the 
chorus — 

Behold that breathless corpse ; 

You'll be like it when you die : 
Therefore drink without remorse, 
And he merry, merrily. 

Ai-lun, Ai-lun, Ai-lun,* quo' he ! 

Our only night, no sky light, drink about, quo^ we. 

" Time they tell us, waits for no man ;— 

Ctme zxCn K^z, 
jForn0manfattie; 

but here we can make Death himself a waiter, while the cup is 
drained and the jocund catch goes round. Hark, whose voice 
among the happy set is that which sings — 

While here we meet, a jovial band, 

No Son of Discord's impious hand 

Dare fling the apple, fire the brand. 

To mar our social joy : 

* Free, as our glorious country free, 
Prospering in her prosperity, 
With wine, and jest, and harmony. 

We Pleasure's hours employ. 

But lo, he whose face is half concealed by that arm uplifted 
with the sparkling glass, he has drunk till the tender mood of 
philosophy steals over his melting soul. His maudlin eye 
would moisten with a tear at a tale of sorrow or a plaintive 

* Literally in the Greek, '* Behold that corpse ; you will resemble it 
after your death : drink now, therefore, and be merry.*' — (See Herodotus 
and Plutarch, on the Egyption Maneros, piusim). The fine chorus of 
Ai-lun, **He is dwelling wiUi the night," is, we trust, pathetically 
rendered. 
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air; and it is thus he gives vent to his soothing melancholy 
aeoBations — 

Death comes but once, the philosophers say, 

And *tiB true, my brave boys, but that once is a clencher : 
It takes us from drinking and loving away, 

And spoils at a blow Uie best tippler and wencher. 
Sing Ai-lun, though to me very odd it is, 
Yet, I sing it, too, as my friend quotes Herodotus. 

And Death comes to all, so they tell us again, 

Which also I fear, my brave boys, is no fable ; 
Yet the moral it teaches, to me is quite plain: 
'T^s to love all we caa and to drink all we^e able. 
Sing, again, Ai-lun, though to me odd it is ; 
But His Qrcek, very good I hope, and comes from Herodotus. 

The old Trojan himself tucks his napkin under his arm, the 
whetting of his scythe is forgotten, and he wishes (miserable 
sinner), that^ instead of sand, his double glass were wetted full 
with burgundy. How it would refresh and revivify his diy 
ribs I how it would re-create and beautify his filthy skeleton 
foim ! but he must do his thankless office, while he listens to 
that third glee which he with the plumed bonnet trolls forth : — 

Let the sparkling glass go round, 

The sparkling glass where care is drowned ; 

For while we drink, we live, we live ! 
Let the joyous roof ring with the measure, 
The sweetest of the muses' treasure 

That Music's voice can give. 
Thus crowned, the present beams with pleasure. 

The memory of the past is lighter. 

The prospect of the future brighter — 
And while we drink, we live, we live. 

Chorus. — We live, we live, we live, we live, 

For while we drink, we live, we live. 

" Another cork is drawn. At the smacking sound cares, fears, 
pains, fly from the unruffled soul of man, as wild fowl fly from 
the placid lake at the report of the fowler's gun. The undulating 
agitation of the instant, — the centric, concentric, elliptic, 
parabolic, and every imaginary shape into which its glancing 
bosom is broken, ripples and sparkles with light, and all then 
gently subsides into smoothness and serenity. — The calm is 
delicious, and the bowl becomes more and more brimmed with 
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inspiratiou as the flood within it ebbs. Whose torn is it now to 
entertain us 1 What, Square-cap ! thou hast stood or rather sat 
the brunt of many a deep-drenched table ; the words of dis- 
cretion must flow from thy lips so often steeped in the fountains 
of truth and wisdom. Oracle of the holy well — ^the ' Trine, 
trine, trine,' of Rabelais drops from them as emphatically as 
upon the ear of the weary Panurge : — 

Alexander and Caesar have vanished away ; 

And Plato and Cicero now are but clay ; — 

The biuve, and the learned, and the good, and the wise, 

All come to the same simple close of ^^ Here lies.'' 

Then let us employ 

Our moments in joy — 
And before the sure end make the best use of Time. 

*Twere folly to pine 

O'er generous wine. 
Since sadness is madness, and gloom is life's crime, 

* Trine, trine, trine,* * — I speak, 

French words and French wines are far better than Greek. 

Look along the bright board, like a river it flows 
With a liquid whose sparkling no water e'er knows ; 
While the banks are with friends in good fellowship crowned, 
Who bathe deep in the stream and ne'er fear being drowned^ 

*Ti8 Bacchus* hour. 

So let him out-pour 
All his treasures, while we make the best use of Time ; 

Friendship and wine 

Are union divine. 
And when drunk, mortal drunk, mortal man is sublime ! 

* Trine, trine, trine,' — I speak, 

French words and French wines are far Better than Greek. 

" Encore, encore — ^no more, no more : the last measure is full, 
the last verse is sung, the last cork has left the neck of the last 
bottle open. The gloomy assassin strikes — He who has been so 
often dead drunk, what is he now ? At the next meeting there 
was one chair empty, one jolly dog absent — Ai-lun. And what 

* When the oracle of the Holy Bottle was pronounced by the tririkling 
of the drops which fell from it, quoth Panurge, ** Is this all that the Tri»- 
megistian Bottle's words mean ? In truth I like it extremely, it went 
down like mother's milk." — '* Nothing more," returned Bacbuc (the high 
priest), ** for trinc is a Panomphean word, that is, a word understood^ 
used, and celebrated by all nations, and signifies Drink.** — See Rabelais 
for this adventure of Pantagmel and Ptmurge. 
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said his disconsolate companions — ^they missed him, they mourned, 
they lamented, no doubt : — ay, and they joked too. One said 
he had never paid any debt till he paid the debt of Nature ; 
another remarked that he was just wise enough to prefer a full 
to an empty bottle ; and the third wrote his epitaph over the 
third bottle per man : — 

HABEAS CORPUS ! HIC JACET! 

Here lies William Wassail, cut down bjr the Mower; 
None ever drank faster or paid their debts slower — 

Now quiet be lies as he sleeps with the Just. 
He has drank his Lent Bottle^ and fast, fast he sped it o'er^ 
And paid his great debt to his principal Creditor ; 

And compov/nded with all the rest, even with Dtist.^* 



E. page 27. 

Carrington died in 1830, and in 1849, his poems complete in 
the popular form of one small volume were published ; and 
received from my pen the melancholy tribute justly due to 
them as natural purifying and beautiful ; proceeding from an 
intense love of nature, and displaying descriptive powers of the 
finest order. I also expressed my gratification at being enabled 
to recal to memory, at the distance of time which had elapsed 
since my first friendly intercourse with him, the cordiality of 
my welcome to his " Dartmoor,'* and his over estimate of my 
praise and services ; and it is a congenial addition to the enjoy- 
ment of such feelings to insert here a letter on the occasion from 
a son worthy of his sire, in talent and every estimable social 
quality. 

^*Bath Chron. Office, Sept. 15, 1849. 
"Dear Sir,— 

" Allow me to offer you my sincere thanks for your 
very kind notice of the little volume containing my late father's 
poems. Your remarks are not only valuable to me as embodying 
a favourable opinion of my father's writings, but peculiarly so 
on account of the friendly feeling which you manifested towards 
him personally. He always attached great importance to your 
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tritical opinions, and when I was a boy, I have frequently heard 
him speak) with gratitude, of the notice which you had taken of 
tim and his literary productions. Now that he can no longet 
thank you for himself, it is a great gratification to me to do so as 
his son. 

'• With every good wish, and begging you to accept my best 
respects, 

'* I am, dear sir, 

"Faithfully yours, 

"H.E.CARRINGTOK. 
** W. Jerdan, Esq." 



F. page 44. 

I had purposed, notwithstanding what I have elsewhere said 
about the Literary Fund, to have entered into some farther 
details of my connexion with it, and my strenuous exertions for 
a number of years to augment its resources and extend its 
benefits ; but on arriving at this point of my undertaking, I find 
that it may not (at the present) be. I must content myself with 
the briefest possible notice of a few, as I think, curious or inter- 
esting particulars, which belong to byegone times* On my 
joining the supporters of the " Charity," the late Mr. James 
Christie, was first my leader, and then my warmest coadjutor 
in every effort suggested for its benefit. We recruited stewards, 
we solicited and obtained subscriptions, and we suggested plans 
of improvements together. Two-and-thirty years ago we 
endeavoured to accomplish for the anniversary, a recitation by 
Macready of a poem by Hookham Frere (then in Malta) ; and 
about the same time I joined the club, so advantageously pre- 
sided over by Sir B. House, with the soul of humanity incarnated 
in the massive frame of the Rev. Dr. Yates, the treasurer, and 
his constant V. P.* I was also elected on the general committee. 
Of Fitzgerald's annual recitations* however well meant, Mr. 
Christie was no admirer; and I remember his endeavours 

* My practice in transferring to the fund any moniea mistakenly 
forwarded to the Gazette as a remuneration for supposed favours, helped 
somewhat to gratify the longings of the worthy treasurer. 

VOL. IV. D D 
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occanonally to wedge] in substitutes, but the force of custom 
dreyailed, and Fitz., in spite of Canning's ^^Poeta naacUur lum^ 
held the laureateship, often to our great amusement, for a series 
of years. Some touching lines by Mr. Snow, were once admitted ; 
and the amiable secretary showed that his feeling and eloquence 
were equal to his delicacy and diligence in the good cause. 

On Uie election of a successor to the office, a very eligible 
candidate, in the person of Mr. T. K. Hervey, had thoughts of 
standing ; but the previous canvas, on behalf of a gentleman 
who has since raised himself to merited public distinction, and 
whose pretensions I cordially supported, had confirmed the 
general opinion in favour of his fitting qualifications, and secured 
his being chosen ; and consequently no contest ensued. He was 
elected accordingly, and filled, while he occupied it, the station 
much to his own honour and the advantage of the fund — ^need I 
name Mr. (now Sir) C. P. Boney. I fancy the greatest shock 
he received in the discharge of his duties was when I cilt Soane's 
portrait into ribbands, and carried the slip of canvas with the 
•yes on it to show him at the Opera, where I knew he was ; and 
which drove him in dismay from a ballet that no young 
Irishman could dream of leaving except under very violent 
pressure indeed. I was menaced with heaven knows what 
vengeance for committing this atrocious (and I confess half- 
crazy) deed, but the impulse was defensible, and the annexed 
squib, at the time, set it in its true light 

'^ The feud between Sir John Soanb and the Literary Fund 
has at length ' in hollow murmurs died away ; ' the talented 
but too zealous perpetrator of the mutilation has been gently 
rebuked, and there the matter ends— -unless, indeed, the sugges- 
tion given below be acted upon, which we scarcely anticipate :— * 

(Dr. T. loqwtwr.) 

Ochone ! Ochone ! 

For the portrait of Soame I 
JcRDAM I you ought to have let it alone. 
Don't you see that instead of " removing the bone 
Of contention," the apple of discord youWe thrown ? 

One general moan. 

Like a tragedy groan, 
Bursts forth when the picluredde deed became known. 

When the story got blown, 

From the Thames to the fi^one^ 
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Folks were calling for ether and Eaa de Cologne, 
All shocked at the want of discretion yoaVe shown. 

If your heart's not a stone. 

You will forthwith atone, 
The hest way to do that is to ask Mr. Ronb — 
— Y to sew up the slits ; the Committee you'll own^ 
When it's once stitched together, must see that it's Soanb.* 

Of other zealous co-adjutors I shall merely mention Mr. Gent, 
in conjunction with whom at one anniversary, we brought a 
larger sum of subscription into the treasury, than all the other 
members and stewards put together (1823). But my annual 
efforts were (as I have stated) incessant and yeiy productive* 
Another name I ought to record with eulogy, is that of Mr. 
William Tooke, still an ardent friend to the Institution ; and 
another, Mr. John Britton, who has retired from his active and 
beneficia^ labours — so effective for many years — ^in the cause* 
Sir Henry Ellis, and Mr. B. Cabbell, were also prominent and 
important contributors in the benevolent design ; and one of my 
later acts in the concern was to form the third party with them, 
as a deputation to the Duke^of Somerset to obtain his Grace's 
assent to accept the Presidency of the Fund. Later still I 
performed a similar duty in the application to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, now so auspiciously at its head. 

I continue to take a sincere interest in its good management 
and faithful administration ; and am therefore glad to learn that 
a proposition is on foot to give up its present unnecessarily 
expensiye house establishment, and obtain more appropriate 
and less costly accommodations in a more convenient locality. 
Of old, economy at home, and liberality to the unfortunate, were 
the rigid principles upon which the Literary Fnnd was estab- 
lished and governed. 

♦ Qu. Sewn?— PHn<. Dev, 
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G. page 207. 

A playful note of L.E.L. will farther show from what a height 
t have fallen. 

"Thursday, December. 
adlUnttim. 

^* You see I have oheyed your orders and dated. I own the 
day of the month is wanting, hut you must make allowance for 
a * * * heginner. 

"Dear Sir, 

" I have not heen out of the house till yesterday, when 
Mrs. Windham called, and would take no denial— s^ home I 
went and dined with them. She desired me to ask you if you 
thought you could procure a hox at Drury-lane or the Adelphi. 
I did not like to refuse asking you — as at the worst it only costs 
you a civil excuse. She asked me to go and see Oustave on 
Tuesday, which I declined ; and I suspect Mr. W. won't stand 
two hoxes in one week. Saturday is the night she wants it^ 
but of course don't bother yourself. I am very anxious tp hear 
what you are doing — I think if you could manage it, a run down 
to Clifton would do you a world of good. I want so to know 
if you approved my review of the * B, of Beauty,' I miss 
so very much not being able to lalk to you about my judgments 
before they become quite definite. There was such handsome 
mention of my story and poem of the * New Monthly,' in the 

* Morning Post' — and even, the 'Atlas' praises my tale of 

* The Pleiad.' I was so sorry to hear of your sore throat. I 
have seen nobody, heard nothing — begin to despair of Bentley 
publishing my novel. I do consider myself such an ill-used 
person. 

** If you should send before I come in, this will be ready. 
I am going for some paper. 

" Yours truly, 

«^L. E.L." 
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H. page 212. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

Considering that the original projectors of this important 
Society have hardly received the credit due to them for their 
exertions in bringing it. to the point when it was publicly 
adopted and organised on their basis, I deem it an act of 
justice to print the following statement and data. The first 
suggestion was conveyed to me by the letter signed A. C. C-— 
(a clerk or librarian in the India House), and its substance 
noticed jn the "Literary Gazette " of 24th May, 1828. The 
annexed is the letter, which I did think it requisite to publish 
entirely :— 

"TO THE EDITOR OP TIJE LITERARY GAZETTE.' 

•* Sir, — Few occurrences in the literary world are, I think, 
calculated to produce greater pleasure than the establishment of 
the Asiatic Translation Fund, which has just taken place. As 
a whole its regulations are excellent, but there is one to which 
I wish to call attention by the medium of your paper, which has, 
I know, been pretty generally disapproved of. This is the pro- 
posal to publish certain translations in the French language. 
Far be it from me to depreciate that language or to undervalue 
its excellences, which all must acknowledge to be great ; but 
still at a time, when our own tongue is advancing into popu- 
larity on the continent, and when it is in fact commencing a 
struggle for supremacy with the French, it must be owned to 
be unwise to play into the enemy's hands in this manner. 
Nothing more contributed to the universal spread of our anta- 
gonist's arms than the universal spread of her language, and nothing 
has more contributed to the universal spread of her language than 
the custom prevalent amongst too many of our authors of 
taking for granted an acquaintance with that language, and thus, 
in a manner, enforcing the acquisition of it. Let us hope that 
this want of generalship will soon be amended, that our future 
fashionable novels will not like Almacks be written half in one 
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langaage and half in another, and our fdtnre Oriental scholars 
will not like 'Sir William Jones, translate into French or 
English as indifferently,' to quote the deemster's oath in the 
Isle of Man, ' as the herring's hackbone doth lie in the body 
of the fish.' 

"Having thus given vent to my patriotic feelings on this 
subject, you will allow me to inquire in what manner the 
Fund means to proceed with such translations from the 
Sanscrit, as are executed by foreign writers. It is to be 
hoped that the English translation of these will be super- 
intended by some one acquainted with the original (the 
foreign translator if possible), or otherwise it is to be feared 
that much of the spirit of the Sanscrit will be suffered, to 
eraporate in this complicated process. I am glad to observe 
that such numbers of learned foreigners have come forward 
on this occasion. 

" This Society has certainly filled up one great hiatus in the 
list of the English literary associations ; but there is another 
almost equally important to supply, which no steps appear to 
be taking. I allude to the want of a Geographical Society— a 
want which is the more singular, as our nation has always been^ 
and still is, the very foremost in promoting^geographical dis- 
coveries. The establishment of a society would of course do 
little if anything towards the augmentation of our spirit of 
enterprise, because it is already at the greatest height it can be 
supposed possible to attain to, but still it would furnish a point 
of union to travellers and scientific men, and a depository for 
geographical information, which it is shameful that we should 
want. I am convinced Uiat if such an association were now to 
be formed it would in a few years become even more eminent 
and more eminently useful than the famous society of Paris. 
A library would soon be formed, for it cannot be conceived that 
the travellers who have shown themselves so eager to present 
their works to our continental rivals would be backward in 
paying the same compliment to us. Few things could be con- 
ceived more interesting than an evening party (what our 
neighbours would call a soir4e) at the rooms of the Society, 
after the return of some distinguished traveller, his drawings, 
maps, curiosities, &c. lying on the tables, and himself in the 
centre of a circle of busy inquirers, anxious ever to catch a 
glance at the celebrated man. 
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'* With the earnest wish that these hurried remarks and sng- 
gestions may^ hj their insertion in yoar journal^ attract the 
attention of some one of influence in these matters^ 

" I remain, sir, yours, &c. 

«May 19th, 1828. «A. C. C. 

*^ P.S. I am irresistibly induced to make this rambling letter 
yet more rambling by inquiring whether Sir Walter Scott is 
yet in town, and what is his residence. I would keep watch at 
bis door for four and twenty hours, were it only to catch a 
momentary glimpse of the wizard of the North. Please to 
answer this in your next." 

On the 20th of September, Mr. Huttmann's letter (in my 
text) kept the subject partially alive, but 1829 passed away 
without any very strenuous efforts in private, and the proposal 
seemed to be all but asleep. 

On the 8th of May, 1830, however, appeared the observations 
also given in my text, and embodying the steps which had then 
recently been adopted to revive the scheme, which was acknow- 
ledged in a letter of the 18th, from Mr. Britton, and farther 
particulars of the progress made, promised ; but I do not find 
any published trace of the communication, and presume it was 
super&eded by the meeting under Mr. Barrow, on the 24th of 
the same month. But Mr. Britton had previously addressed 
the gist of what had been concerted in the following letter to 
Mr. Davies Gilbert, and the prospectus which I have specified 
was issued. 

'^It appears, from what has come to my knowledge, that 
several gentlemen, wholly unconnected, both in London and in 
various parts of the country, have meditated on the formation of 
a Geographical Society, some of whom have their favourite 
schemes, some have vague and crude theories, some have made 
collections on the subject, and others, a large majority, are 
ready to co-operate in any judicious plan that may be cal- 
culated to promote the science by means of a respectable and 
effective institution. Hence it is evident that the friends to 
the cause are numerous and ardent, and in my own estimation 
it is equally evident tiiat, as soon as an efficient committee be 
formed, and ' a local habitation and a name ' be obtained, that 
the accession of members will be rapid, and of the most 
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respectable class. I have been indnced, and without the slightest 
feelings of arrogance or presumption, to take an active interest 
in the cause, and venture to place my name in the front ranks^ 
from a conviction that unless one person volunteers his services 
and even makes a sacrifice of some private comforts to attain 
a public object, it never will be effected. Some years have 
passed away since a Geographical Society was first suggested, 
and wished-for ; and we know more would be likely to expire, 
were not some individual to undertake the unenviable task of 
bearing at once the brunt and slavery of business, ^l will 
gladly aid in the cause,' say A. B. C, and nearly all the capital 
letters of the alphabet, ' but do not expect me to work/ 
Unless, therefore, some of the smaller letters either volunteer 
their services, or consent to labour, we shall find that the Geo- 
graphical Society, like the perpetual theme of 'reform in 
Parliament,' will continue to be long talked of, without being 
effected at last. 

" The following will convey some idea of the extent of the 
objects contemplated by geography, with the variety and interest 
of their tendencies." 

The printed prospectus, dated May 16, was, when the proof 
was corrected, as follows : — 

** PROSPECTUS POR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE LONDON 
GEOGRAPHICAL INSTITUTION. 

'^ Among the numerous societies of this vast metropolis, there 
is not one devoted to geography, yet it is generally admitted that, 
this is a science of paramount consequence to the interests of a 
nation. It is also a lamentable fact, that the geographical 
writings of this, and indeed of other countries, are still very 
imperfect and defective. The Society founded at Paris for 
geographical purposes, in 1821, almost immediately enrolled the 
names of 300 members. By the activity of those members, 
by the eclat attached to their proceedings, and by the numerous 
prizes they confer, it may be presumed that boIJi new inquiries 
have been excited, and useful results obtained. England, how-^ 
ever, requires for itself a Geographical Society, and the present 
epoch may be considered favourable to its establishment. Pro- 
fiting by the constitution and laws of its foreign precursor, and 
also by those of other institutions in London, if may be founded 
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on a basis of durability and ntility; and produce many 
advantages. 

^^In order to show, at a glance, the beneficial and yarious 
inquiries which it is proposed to encourage, the leading diyi« 
sions of the science may be arranged under the following 
heads :— 

' Of the mass and form of the Globe ; motions 
ABSOLUTE, i and intrinsic properties of the Globe ; of 
effects from celestial causes. 

Natm'al divisions and geological features of 
the world; mountains, plains, deserts, 
mines, and minerals; particulars of the 
. animal and vegetable kingdoms ; seas, lakes^ 
' \ rivers, and springs ; currents, tides, hydro* 
graphical data; climate, winds, weather, 
and seasons; volcanoes, earthquakes, and 
other phenomena. 

Geography. ( Ancient and modem history of the earth ; the 

distribution of races and languages ; names, 
derivation, and revolutions of states and 
/ cities ; latitudes and longitudes, astro- 
nomical and geodesical ; the variation, dip, 
and other magnetic phenomena ; determi- 
nation of heights and distances; relative 
magnitude of all countries and nations. 

Population, division of the people, general 
statistics ; artificial division of lands, agri* 
culture, produce ; commerce, manufactures, 
fisheries; government, manners, customs, 
I laws, policy ; canals, roads, mills, bridges, 
I markets; religion, education, forces, arts. 

'' The object of the proposed society is to collect, register, and 
digest all the useful facts comprehended under the above titles; 
and it is considered that, with moderate funds, the following 
objects may be readily accomplished, viz. : — 

^'I. A convenient house, or chambers, for the members to meet 
in at stated times ; to preserve their books, papers, and other 
property ; and to which strangers and foreigners may be 
admitted. 

" II, A library to contain all the best books on geography, with 
maps, charts, and plans, old and new. 

*' III. A correspondence to be formed with similar societies in 
different parts of the world, or with natives of foreign countries 
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engaged in geographical pnnniU, and also with the most able 
British residents, who are stationed in remote settlements. 

" IV. The society may be a depository for all the geographical 
knowledge that exists: from its books, maps, &c., the most 
exact information may be obtained by persons who propose to 
visit foreign countries; and our own travellers, who often 
collect much useful information that is never published, might 
deposit the results of their observations or inquiries in the 
library of this society. 

''V. Were prizes occasionally offered, as in the Parisian 
society, for the determination of particular questions, many of 
ear countrymen, who visit remote regions, would doubtless be 
stimnlated to those diligent observations and enquiries which 
would extend our knowledge of geographical facts. 

*' VI. In a short time the society would possess a mass of 
materials and information which they would wish to com- 
municate to the public; for the society, to be extensively 
useful, must impart its acquired knowledge to the world. 

** VII. Instead of printing occasionally an expensive volume 
of transactions, accessible but to few persons, except members, 
it is thought that it will be more advisable to publish periodi* 
cally, in a small and cheap form, all the original communica-- 
tions of approved merit, as well as the useful results at which 
the society arrives. Such a geographical journal, it is presumed, 
will be likely to find a sufficient number of purchasers to defray 
all its expenses, and even add something to the funds of the 
society. 

'* The preceding plan and remarks are committed to the press, 
and submitted to the consideration of a few literary and 
scientific gentlemen, merely to direct their attention to the 
subject; to call forth their opinions and suggestions for the 
furtherance of the object ; and to solicit the advice and aid of 
those who are at once qualified and disposed to co-operate in 
the establishment of a British Geographical Society. 

** The secretary arrogates no merit on the occasion but that of 
volunteering his services as a medium of communication 
between parties, and undertaking to act as an official adviser 
and agent till the system be matured, and the society be 
organised. He will then readily resign his post to any person 
who may be chosen by the body of subscribers ; and further 
pledges himself to present some useful books, maps, &c., 
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. towards the fonnation of the lihraiy. It may not he irrelevant 
or impertinent for him to remark, that he has deyoted nearly 
thirty years of his life to topographical and antiquarian litera- 
ture, and that he has had some experience in the formation and 
delineation of maps and description of places. Knowing that 
obstacles are often thrown in the way of the best and most 
sincere plans, he hopes to obviate some by this declaration. He 
has, lastly, to observe, that he will speedily summon a meeting 
of gentlemen to adopt resolutions, name honorary officers, and 
carry forward the proposed society. 

"JOHN BRITTON, Hon. Sec., pro tern. 

« 17, Burton Street, May 18, 1830." 



I. page 247. 
BABY. 

AN AUTO-BIOORAPBTCAL MEMOIR COLLECTED AND BDITEO BY W. JBROAN. 

** Death Bends Truth before it as its messenger.^ 

Ronumce cmd BecUity, by L. E. L. 

Every reader of common sagacity will readily perceive at 
once how the following auto-biography was communicated ; and 
therefore I will not, as is too much the fashion among authors by 
profession, trouble them with unnecessary explanation. Suffice 
it to say, that the authenticity of the narrative is unquestionable; 
for I had it out of the individuars own mouth, and I have not 
altered one syllable. Sceptical persons might doubt the existence 
of those precocious talents which enabled Baby at the early age 
of twenty-four hours to deliver the painful relation of all its 
experience and sufferings in this world ; but when it is 
recollected that the human mind often exhibits wonderful 
phenomena amid the bright glances which precede death, it will 
be acknowledged that the present memoir is the result of one of 
these half-mundane, half -celestial illuminations of the spirit 

''My first perception of life," said Baity, "or at least the 
first particular which I consider it fitting to record— for I am 
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not like a German biographer, who would go farther back, to 
the very beginning of things— was my being handed from the 
rough grasp of man into the arms of a filthy old woman. I 
cannot describe to yon the disgust I felt at the hag. Her coun- 
tenance was most forbidding, her eyes inflamed, her nose 
reddened towards the tip, and her breath abominably infected 
with the odours of a transparent fluid called gin. I did not 
know on inhaling the scent of this offensive compound what it 
was ; but the wretch was determined that I should not long 
remain in ignorance of its effects either in a gaseous or a liquid 
form. It was evident from my entrance into the world that this 
monster entertained a design against my life, and though I 
resisted with all the energy of a free-bom and independent 
infant, the contest was too unequal, and I finally sunk beneath 
her machinations and those of my other cruel persecutors. 

" The moment I perceived that her intentions were fatal, I 
set up a squall which you might have heard, in the stillness of 
the night, quite across the square ; but it was utterly disregarded^ 
or made the subject of mockery. ' There*s a stout boy,' cried 
the demon, ^ Til warrant ye, that will expand the bones of his 
head for him.' My poor head indeed was the immediate object 
of her attack; for taking another gulp of gin from a glass, and 
spouting some of the fiery fluid into her hand, she instantly 
deluged my skull with it, and rubbed with all her might. Oh, 
the dreadful torture which I endured ! The burning substance 
penetrated through the fontinelle, or mole of the head, to my 
very brain, and scorched it into agony. I writhed and screamed 
in vain ; and, the paroxysm of madness over, uttered a low and 
piteous moaning which might have melted the heart of a fiend. 
But mercy was never meant for me. Conscious of my inherent 
rights and dignity as a British man-child, and resolved to support 
both at the expense of my fortune and existence, oppression and 
tyranny were soon leagued against me, and I was crushed by the 
foul combination, 

" Not yet a quarter of an hour old, the barbarous usage I had 
undergone was but a prelude to the whole iniquitous course 
which was systematically pursued against me by all but one 
being, who, from her affection to me, was exposed to almost 
equally relentless persecution. My poor mamma, she alone 
showed any sympathy for Baby ; but she was too powerless to 
afford me sufficient succour in aid of my own brave exertions. 
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" Finding that the application of the gin, though it turned 
my brain, did not absolutely destroy me, the old woman, whom 
they called Nurse (Curse would have been a juster title) 
endeavoured to kill me in another way. There was a large 
brown pan in the middle of the appartment filled with tepid 
water, and into this the murderess plunged me headlong. She 
thought she could drown me, but again my activity and presence 
of mind prevailed, and I saved myself from a watery grave by 
the vigour with which I kicked, and the force with which I 
squalled. Astonished by my courageous conduct, and baffled in 
faer vile scheme, the tigress was compelled to desist ; but if she 
could not accomplish the murder she could gratify her hellish 
spite, which she did by taking an opportunity to scrape me 
from head to foot, more in the manner of a dead pig than a 
living boy. I was much hurt by this process ; my excoriated 
skin smarted all over, and I could do nothing but cry and howl 
as if my lungs were bursting. To this natural appeal no 
attention whatever was paid by my unnatural enemies. 

*' The next attempt upon me was of a different, but hardly less 
infamous character. You are aware how they used to treat 
their mummies in Egypt in the olden time. From this I pre- 
sume the hint was taken for the new torment practised upon 
me. Laying me in her lap, the malignant old woman took a 
long roll of linen and began to swathe me up as if indeed I 
were a defunct Egyptian, never intended to stir or breathe more 
on this earth. Round and round did she whirl me ; and I never 
experienced such a sensation of giddiness before, as that which 
now overcame me. I could frame an idea what it was td be 
tumbled about, but to be tossed and gyred in this violent 
manner was too much to be borne. I was, however, reduced to 
passive endurance by being so tightly bound, and so worn out 
by the conflict I had inflexibly maintained, that I seemed almost 
reckless of what was done to me. 

** I fancied at last they were going to execute me without the 
formality of judge or jury, for they put an ugly cap upon my 
head, and brought a band under my chin and across my throat 
to strangle me, drawing the ligature even to suffocation. I 
cannot tell how I escaped, but I did escape this, the third 
attempt upon my life, within the first thirty minutes of its 
duration. 

" A very few moments' repose being allowed me, I began to 
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reflect upon my hapless condition. Here was I without a 
friend in the world who could help me, with a bold and uncom- 
promising spirit it is true, but comparatively weak and defence- 
less; here was I naked and exposed to the most diabolical 
malice of foes, who had obviously entered into a conspiracy to 
make away with me by some means or other. What could I 
do ? to whom could I appeal ? there was no one to take my 
part. But 1 will not anticipate events; they crowded facts 
enough into my miserable span, as you shall now hear 
without being troubled with any reflections upon them. 

" Having walked into the world about midnight, I looked at 
the time-piece on the mantel-shelf, and fomid that I had been 
more than two hours in this busy life ; but circumstances had 
crowded so rapidly into that space, and I had been made so 
ntteriy miserable by the stirring scenes in which I acted so 
important a part, that I felt no appetite whatever. On the 
contrary, I seemed to entertain a loathing for food ; my 
indignation may therefore be conceived when I observed the 
odious female, to whom I have so often already had occasion to 
allude, preparing some diet, and evidently for me. I knew it 
by the scowl upon her countenance, as she took up a bottle 
and poured some of its contents into a silver teaspoon ; my 
presentiment was almost instantly realised. Seizing me 
quickly unawares, I had barely a moment to extend my jaws 
in the act of bawling for assistance, when the gag or spoon was 
thrust into my mouth, and the whole of its nauseous freight 
forced down my throat. Scream I could not — a sort of gurgling 
noise was all that could be heard ; I sank back, and thus 
tasted the first of bitterness my youthful stomach was doomed 
to receive. 

'' I have intimated that, like other geniuses, I was bom with 
literary tastes, and a taste for the fine arts. I am sure, had my 
life been prolonged, I should have turned a celebrated author 
as well as painter. As it has been decreed, I can only claim 
the fame of being * The Little Unknown.* But there was 
something curious in the coincidence that my earliest acquaint- 
ance with literature and painting should be so vastly disagreeable 
as to consist of my reading 01. Bicini on the bottle whence 
I had been poisoned, and swallowing that oil which might 
have been the medium of a nobler production than it was now 
destined to produce. Mingled with the tints of a Titian, it 
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might have created an immortal Yemis. But I will not parsne 
the contrast. 

" A sense of sickness took possession of me. I asked myself^ 
Is this the food of human beings ? Is it for the enjojrment of 
SQch delicacies as this that gourmandism and sensuality fill so 
prodigious an extent in the existence of men 9 If it be so, how 
I pity them ! Ah ! were their palates as pure as mine, how 
would they abhor and nauseate such indulgences ! I am 
ashamed to own it, but as this is a biography of truth (and I 
believe the only one ever written), I must confess, h la 
MousseaUj that I internally exclaimed with an oath, 'It is 
d— d bad.' The ^recording angel, I trust, considering my 
provocation, would deal mercifully with this offence. 

''Fatigue had now completely exhausted me, and sleep 
began to steal over my faculties. A yawn was the sign of this 
soporific condition ; and will it 1^ credited that the wretched 
Nurse would not even permit this natural symptom ? She who 
had violently forced my mouth open for her own cruel purpose, 
would not suffer me to open it myself, but the moment she saw 
me seeking this relief, she clapped her finger and thumb under 
my lower jaw, which she pushed upwards till I thought it 
would have cracked again. 

" Inured to suffering, sleep at length closed my weary eye- 
lids, and I slumbered free from sorrows for awhile. But it was 
the mere insensibility of tired nature — not a sweet and refresh- 
ing repose. Ignorant people, and especially poets, talk of 
balmy sleep being like an infant's. Bah ! they must' have 
forgotten their infancy — ^the swaddling which precludes free 
respiration — ^the other incumbrances of babyhood. For my share 
I had a horrid dream. I fancied I was put away from the 
world again, and I could, but I will not, a tale unfold. 

" I woke but to fresh troubles, to new and unheard-of inflic- 
tions, of which it is almost impossible to state whether the 
utter nastiness or the barbarity were the most shameful. like 
a criminal from the rack condemned to undergo further ordeals^ 
no sooner did the Nurse notice that I was taking a survey of 
the chamber than she immediately darted upon her prey. From 
a small skillet or pan she spooned forth a thickish unpleasant sub- 
stance, whether called pap or gruel I never could learn, for I 
heard both names applied indiscriminately : and firat — oh, 
beast !— drawing the mess through an ordeal of mouth never to 
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be forgotten, she poked the revolting spoonful almost into my 
throat. Reject it I could not ; down it went. In flavouif 
certainly not so abominable as my breakfast of castor oil, this 
my second meal was rendered no less obnoxious by the process 
of its administration or service. Surely in this instance^ who^ 
ever sent the meat, the devil inspired the cook. 

*' The consequence niight easily have been foreseen, but it was 
very hard that, from no excess of my own, I was attacked with 
cholera — the fashionable name for what my grandmamma in 
nltra-refinement termed a stomach complaint. But whether 
called by a learned Greek, a fashionable, or a vulgar name, I 
was compelled to indure what I had been ^compelled to incur^ 
I was no volunteer glutton or drunkard : superior to man I had 
not made the ill of which I had so much to complain. 

'^Had it not been for the continuance of my malady, I 
might have fancied that th% world was not a perpetual hell. 
For several hours I was not meddled with. A great piece of 
flannel was wrapped round my head and shoulders, and 1 was 
smothered in the bed, which had something of warmth more 
consonant to my constituted habits than the cold of a winter 
night, to which I had been so much exposed. 

" A weary period having elapsed, I was removed from my 
nest. The fire yet burned cheerfully, but the candle had 
grown to an immense wick with a top like the dome of St^ 
Paurs, and a light dim and flickering. Nurse sat by the fire- 
side in a great arm-^hair, smelling more than ever of the 
beverage which was as the breath of her nostrils ; that breath, 
by-the-by, was ever and anon turned to a deep, but by no 
means musical diapason. Lying on her knee during one of 
these naps, I gazed around with that degree of curiosity which 
new situations commonly excite, for I naturally wished to 
become acquainted with the manners, habits, and customs of 
my fellow creatures. The view impressed me with no idea of 
comfort. Phials with labels about their necks, pipkins, napkins, 
basins, clothes, chairs, and tables at all sort of angles, &c., &c., 
seemed so untidy that I could well understand why it was 
called a sick-room ; it was enough to make any body sick. 

** As morning approached, two or three maids began to peep 
in. They giggled, walked on tiptoe, and appeared as highly 
elated as if each had borne a son of her own. They drank with 
the Nurse, and carried off some tea and sugar to make breakfast* 
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One or two of them looked at me, and observed that I was a 
nasty looking animal. After which they laughed and took a glass, 
whispering, as far as I could gather, a great deal of impertinent 
nonsense. 

" Carrying me in her arms, the Nurse about this time went 
towards the window, and quietly withdrawing the curtain, lest 
my mamma should observe how malignantly she was treating 
me, exposed me to the full glare of morning. The flash of 
pain was excessive ; instinct shut up my eyes, or I should have 
been blinded for life. But this was only one of the slightest of 
the miseries heaped upon me. 

" Soon after, my first acquaintance on earth returned, under 
pretence of inquiring about my health. The villain, in my own 
hearing, approved of all that had been done to me, and spoke of 
repeating the same kind of usage, if I presumed to dispute 
their authority. While he was talking another man came in, 
who I soon gathered was another ruthless enemy of mine. 
Indeed I saw now that he was the origin of all my distress — 
the instigator of my persecution, and like a coward bribed 
others to commit the crime he had not courage to perpetrate 
with his own hands. I tried hard to divine what new plot was 
hatching against me, but could not make it out. I only 
observed this fellow slip the bribe into the open fingers of the 
other, who — ^though called doctor, which is derived from learn- 
ing — looked smilingly like a murderer, evidently promised 
acquiescence, and walked away, grinning most diabolically as 
he conveyed the gold to his pocket. 

** The noise, I presume, waked my poor mamma, for she 
uttered a low noise, and moved slightly on her pillow. Alas ! 
it was but to provoke outrage ; the second savage strode up to 
the bed, and putting his face close to hers gave her a smack, 
which, though partially concealed, was perfectly audible to my 
ear. How I longed for a giant's strength to punish the mis- 
creant 1 but I was condenmed to a similar fate. The suffering 
saint was so accustomed to ill-treatment, that she only smiled 
faintly and waved her pale hand, when the assassin quitted his 
prey and advanced towards me. My rage and hatred were 
inconceivable : I think I could have repelled him had he 
assailed me alone, but one of his infamous associates was still 
left to help him ; she held me towards him, and he served me 
exactly as he h^ served my martyr of a mother. Till then I 

VOL. rV. EK 
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knew not the pang she had borne with such patient resignation : 
of all the pains I had yet encountered it was the most poignant 
and seyere. His chin was armed all over with sharp spears, 
and short but cutting knives; and these, by a dexterous 
motion, such as only long practice could have taught the 
tormentor, he contrived to stab into every pore of his victim*8 
face. I screeched aloud, and I saw the tear come into mamma's 
eyes ; but the others, as before, only made a scoff of my agony. 
' He is a charming boy, and your very picture ! He is indeed 
his papa*s own ! * said the Nurse (as confounded a lie as ever 
was uttered! and besides, my countenance was so distorted 
that I was like nothing human) ; and then Papa chuckled out 
a horse laugh, and taking out his purse, without the least affecta< 
tion of secresy, bribed and rewarded his other vile companion. 

" A few words passed between them ; and again inflicting the 
torture upon his unhappy and unresisting wife, the flinty-hearted 
tyrant withdrew. 

^' I had hitherto preserved considerable resolution under the 
indignities and dangers of my situation ; but the last occurrence 
depressed me exceedingly. I clearly perceived that the only 
living creature attached to me by sympathy was exposed ia the 
worst of injuries on that account : I saw that she was broken- 
spirited and uncomplaining, though decidedly unable to undergo, 
as I had done, the continued attacks of our adversaries : as a 
proof of this, I may state, that she took a cup of the oil, which 
the nurse presented to her, without even kicking or squalling. 
My soul died within me, and the shock of my feelings, I have no 
doubt, hastened my own dissolution. 

" Well, the day wore on : several women called in for a few 
minutes, and all seemed of a mind that I ought to be made away 
with. One advised a second spoonful of oil as the means; 
another something named Daffy's Elixir ; a third, a drop or two 
of gin — on which the Nurse swallowed a bumper aside, to show, 
as it were, how it might be taken without flinching. Among 
the rest, was a very old female, whom they styled grand- 
mamma, because she was dressed in a stately guise : this hideous 
person disguised herself by putting two round glasses over her 
eyes, and then came close to me. Oh, the insufferable beldam ! 
a powder, of the most pungent and acrid nature, which she had 
concealed about her nose till near enough to shake it over my 
innocent organs, was so cunningly applied that.I was not even 
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aware of the insidious act, till in the midst of fondling the ^ 
catastrophe overwhelmed me. I endeavoured to ease myselY by 
sneezing; upon which the company burst into a titter:— npy 
cur^e be upon them for their inhumanity. 

" By degrees we were left again to night and solitude ; bii 
my nerves had been so lacerated, and my constitution 
impaired, that it -soon became too evident the machinations of\ 
the conspirators were likely to terminate to their contentment. 
Lest it diould be too slow, one of them was again sent for — my 
first worthy friend — ^and he ordered more poisons to be forced 
down my throat. In nothing was I left to nature ; my very 
limbs were encumbered as if they had dredded that being bom 
a s<ms culottes, a sans culottes I should die : the inconveniency 
of this I will not describe. I was bom to ill-luck in everything 
— to good-luck in nothing. 

" Flayed, drowned, insulted, incapacitated, smothered, abused, 
tortured, poisoned, is it to be wondered at that I resigned 
myself quietly to the prospect of a release ? My poor mamma 
was unhappy, and cried ; and the last of the conspirators 
appeared upon the stage. He was a ferocious looking fellow, 
with a red face and twinkling eyes; and I suppose he was 
brought at the late hour from a masquerade as he was dressed 
in a domino. I fancy he had taken off his mask, but I will not 
positively assert aught of which I am not sure. Be that as it 
may, he took a little book from his pocket, and mumbled a few 
sentences (it would have gratified the literary taste with which 
I was bom had he uttered them distinctly) ; he then dipped 
his fingers into some water, and contemptuously threw it in 
my face. Previous to this, however, there was a dispute among 
the actors in my tragedy. Mamma said softly, ' Let it be 
William Frederick Augustus Gustavus : I so love a beautiful 
name, and one of which he may be proud hereafter.' But my 
ruthless Papa replied, ' No, it must be Peter Nathaniel, or uncle 
Peter may be offended, and old Nat. Curmudgeon, who has 
promised to stand godfather, forget him in his will.' < Peter 
Nathaniel/ accordingly exclaimed the black raffian, when he 
dashed the water over my piteous countenance. 

*^ It was of less consequence, for the curtain was now about 
to fall ; I felt too weak to resist this last contumely, and sub- 
mitted to be placed on the bed of my sorrowing parent. She 
laid me gently on her bosom, and the sight was so affecting that 
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the i^earded barbarian, Papa, seemed to be moved by it. He 
droPpe<i sonie consolatory words, and said if anything could 
refitore me that loved bosom would. I was sorry to be obliged 
tc> agree with the murderer in any one opinion, though I felt I 
^as fast departing ; but in truth this soft and yielding breast 
was delightful whereon to rest my fevered cheek ; I raised my 
little hand towards it — I threw the latest glance of my closing 
eye upon it — I drew one draught of nature from its fountain — 
I uttered one short sigh — I had for one moment tasted an earthly 
heaven, and for an everlasting heaven I winged my flight.*' 

With this beautiful sentence Baby concluded his auto- 
biography, to which I have only two particulars to add, which 
I did not introduce into the narration for fear they might 
interrupt its simple pathos and elegant connexion. When I 
heard Baby state in the course of it, oftener than once, that he 
was a genius and bom with a natural taste for literature, I 
thought it right to ask him for a definition of a man — ^a defini- 
tion which Plato, and a considerable number of philosophers 
since Plato, have failed to reach. To this he replied, with 
wonderful promptitude — 

Man 18 A Writing Animal. 

Astonished by this immortal answer, I could scarcely breathe 
out — "Oh, young but mighty sage! can I perform aught to 
perpetuate my veneration for the memory of so extraordinary 
a being ? " To which Baby sweetly rejoined, with the humility 
of a child, " Engrave this distich upon my monument : — 

" Smce I have been so quicldy done for, 
■ I marvel what 1 was hegwnfor/// " 



Palmam qui meruit ferat — W. J. 



THE END. 
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